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INTRODUCTION 

By Jerome Weidman 


During those hours of my life that, like all human beings, 

I devote to day dreaming, I have wished for many things: 
an unerring talent for picking winners at the race track; 
the ability to strike dead with a wave of my hand a Hitler 
or a Mussolini; the exclusive and overwhelming love of a 
certain movie queen; a scalp from which hair would sprout 
instead of fall. For these and for countless other endow- 
^ments more complicated, more worthy, or more silly I 
have yearned with a passion and a persistence that testify 
to nothing more than my lack of them. I can think of only 
one thing for which I have never found it necessary to 
wish: the ability to know beyond all argument or doubt 
whether a book is good or bad. I have always had that. 

When I am reading something that is good, the small, 
closely shaved hairs on the right side of my jaw stand up 
and cause my face to tingle. When 1 am reading something 
that is only mildly good, or merely indifferent, or definitely 
bad, my reactions run all the way from boredom to indig¬ 
nation, but my face stays put. The test has never failed 
" me. It is an infallible standard. 

For reasons almost outrageously obvious I do not rcc- 
J ommend this system for general use. I set it down here for 
what it is worth: a great deal to me, literally nothing to 
others. I feel sorry for people who do not possess a measur- 
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ing rod of similar convenience and excellence and must de¬ 
pend, in choosing reading matter, upon their own judgment, 
their friends, or literary critics. 

During a quarter century of rather concentrated reading, 
the one man whose work has most consistently and most^ 
often ruffled the short hairs on the side of my right jaw andy 
caused them to stand on end is W. Somerset Maugham. He s 
is my favorite author. 

Being asked to compile an album of selections from the 
work of your favorite author is the approximate equivalent 
of telling a Brooklyn fan that he can have a full hour free 
on a nationwide radio hookup on condition that he devote 
the entire time to telling the world what he thinks of the 
Dodgers. If you throw in the added luxury of permitting 
the compiler to write an introduction, you have on your 
hands a man whose sweepstakes ticket has come in on the 
day he carries off the Scrceno jackpot at the corner cinema** 
palace. I will risk the accusation of vanity by giving you a 
bit of advice: stick close to such a man. He may not be of 
help to you in the effort to send your name ringing down 
the corridors of time; he will probably do very little to¬ 
ward cementing a friable relationship between you and 
your wife; and he is powerless to confide a magic password 
that will open for you the stubborn door behind which lie 
for the picking the more glittering of this world’s goods; 
but he will give you a new and truer understanding of the 
most misunderstood word in any language: pleasure. It is 
no mean gift. 

In my house, a badly laid out five-room apartment whose *<.. 
lares and penates consist of a complete set of the master’s 
works, Maugham is known as a writer of the “Hey, listen * 
to this!” school. My younger brother, who shares my en¬ 
thusiasm for Maugham as well as my neckties, and I have 
made the interesting discovery that neither of us can read 
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more than five pages of, let us say, Ca\es and Ale or The 
Gentleman in the Parlour without looking around for 
someone to whom we can quote a choice phrase or sentence 
or paragraph. We usually find him. 

On one occasion, now historic in the erratic annals of our 
family, an aged great uncle of considerable solvency and 


inconsiderable health was paying us an important visit. 
After dinner, which had been constructed with significantly 
painstaking care, we settled down in the living room, wear¬ 
ing the curiously idiotic leers of imminent legatees, for an 
evening of talk. This great uncle had two passions: he was 
crazy about carrying large deposits down to his several 
banks and he loved to talk, particularly on subjects about 
which he knew nothing. The conversation turned to 
Maugham as, I suppose, in the house of the Rothschilds it 
used to turn to short term paper. 

We soon established the fact that Mr. Maugham was an 
Englishman now well into his sixties, that he was a world 
famous playwright as well as novelist and short story writer, 
that his first book, Liza of Lambeth, written more than 
forty years ago, had been, followed by a steady and long 
stream of volumes that only the illiterate of our day and 
yesterday could possibly have missed. 

My great uncle said yes, he had read Mr. Maugham’s 
Pic^wic{ Papers but he had found them dull. I made the 
initial mistake of the evening. I explained through a smile 
dripping with eager appreciation, as though my great uncle 
Aad just made public his discovery of a foolproof cure for 
^ p e , COm . m £ n cold ’ that when Mr. Maugham wrote The 

i innZ C T pers he spcUcd his name D ’ '■ c ’ k ' e > n > s - D « 

W 1 f m ,chth V ol > c as in children should he seen 

not heard, and so on. My great uncle took this bit o£ 
news with ill grace. Writers, he said sourly, would do well 
to quit this nonsense o£ confusing people and stick to one 
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name, and he wanted to know what this Maugham chap 
had written under his own, or Maugham, name. 

My brother proceeded to bring down from the shelf a 
copy of The Trembling of a Leaf and opened it to Rain. 

He sketched the plot briefly and then, before I could signal-** 
a warning, he started to read aloud the first paragraph. He ■ 
said later that he had wanted only to give my great uncle a 
small indication of the difference between the styles of Mr. 

W. S. Maugham and Mr. C. Dickens. I have every reason 
to believe he was telling the truth. I know completely, be¬ 
cause it has happened to me often, how impossible it was 
for him to curb himself once the fatal error was committed. 

Rain is a story that runs to almost sixteen thousand words. 

My brother is a slow and, at least with the work of 
Maugham, a meticulous reader. By the time he reached the 
last wonderful sentence and looked up, beaming with the^ 
exhaustion that is the aficionado’s sign of happiness, my talk¬ 
ative great uncle was tottering on the brink of the apoplec¬ 
tic fit that, a week later, carried him to what has been 
termed, by some nameless but magnificently cynical phrase 
maker, his just reward. 

Our New Haven relatives inherited. My brother and I 
still read Maugham. I can think of no other writer who 

has ever passed so acid a test. 

My first list of selections for this volume was completed 
in ten minutes. The task was ridiculously simple. I had 
known Maugham’s work intimately for many years. I 
knew precisely the parts of his work for which I had al¬ 
ways had a special admiration, those sections that had - 
always given me the greatest pleasure. All I had to do was - 
type out the titles from memory and check them once, for 
spelling and punctuation, against the books on my shelf. 

When I dropped the list jauntily on the publisher s desk 
I added a slighting comment about the highly advertised 
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and obviously misrepresented difhculties that anthologists 
claim they labor under. The publisher read through my list 
and said it appeared to be excellent except for one point. I 
wanted to know what was wrong. He explained, with 
> what I now consider magnificent restraint, that if this al¬ 
bum of Mr. Maugham’s work were to include everything 
on my list the book couldn’t possibly be sold for less than 
eighteen dollars per copy and a small wheelbarrow would 
have to be distributed to each customer in order that the 
book might be moved from the living room to the bedroom 
when the painters came in the spring. 

I took my original list home for cutting. It proved to be 
a task of surprising difficulty. I found myself in a position 
similar to that of a glutton at table faced with half a dozen 
of his favorite dishes but limited rigidly to the choice of 
^ only one. I was certain, and somewhere in the stubbornly 
illogical recesses of my mind I am still certain, that I could 
not strike a single choice from my original list without 
4 jeopardizing the effect I wanted to create on the reader. 

After much argument with myself, considerable coin 
tossing, ana an inordinate amount of wrangling with the 
patient but adamant publisher, I cut the list down to the 
selections that follow this introduction. I still think my 
original list was better in the same way that I think seeing 
an entire prize fight is better than dropping into the stadium 
to catch, say, the third round. F.vcn the most belligerent and 
obstinate enthusiast, however, can be worn down by a pub- 

l . 1S er s T nanu f ac turing department whose communications 
_ invar,a y include the laconic information that type is not 
J f 13 f ? ru H>er. Physical limitations, therefore, have dic¬ 
tated the number of my selections. Nothing but my own 

enjoyment, however, has been used as a standard to meas¬ 
ure the selections included. 

Here are some, almost all, of the stories, the essays, the 
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novel, the play, and the odds and ends from the consider¬ 
able body of W. Somerset Maugham’s work that have never 
failed, on the fifth reading as well as the first, to cause the 
short hairs on the side of my right jaw to stand up and 
tingle. - 

It is almost a hallmark of albums such as this one that all” 
too frequently, because of space limitations, the most im¬ 
portant work of their authors is not represented. In this 
instance the glaringly obvious omission is Of Human Bond¬ 
age. So much has been said about this novel that it may 
well be considered a presumption verging almost on the 
idiotic for me to say more here. Even though the reason 
for the omission is plain, since the book runs to more than 
three hundred thousand words, I feel nevertheless that to 
avoid even a slanting reference to it would be similar to 
composing a monograph on the history of baseball during^ 
the past three decades without mentioning Babe Ruth. 

In a time when the word “great” has lost much of its 
sheen and most of its meaning through careless and venal 
hawking, it s solidly satisfying to be able to restore some 
of its former lustre by coupling the word with something 
truly worthy of its use: Of Human Bondage is the Mt. Ever¬ 
est of Maugham’s work. It is, at the same time, all the way 
up there with the few Himalayan peaks of the twentieth- 
century novel. 

It is the one product of Maugham’s brilliantly prolific pen 
that has what, by his own characteristically honest admis¬ 
sion, his other work lacks and the work of only the really 
great writers possesses: a marrow-deep understanding of' - 
the terrifying fires of human passion. In this one novel the 
most accomplished story teller of our day has gone beyond * 
mere brilliance and reached the indefinable clay from which 
is molded the books to which posterity gives its grudging 
and infrequent nod. I have deliberately avoided including 
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a section from Of Human Bondage here as I would avoid, 
if limited to a single adjective, telling a friend that the 
Sahara Desert is large. There is only one way to read Of 
Human Bondage: all the way through, several times. 

Oddly enough, the reader whose acquaintance with 
V Maugham’s writing is limited to Of Human Bondage has an 
inaccurate picture of the author and the true flavor of the 
large body of his work. The rest of Maugham s work, of 
which this album contains a representative selection, is far 
more characteristic and, at least to me, far more entertain¬ 
ing. It is probably as unrewarding and perhaps as silly to 
attempt to catalogue precisely the various traits that give his 
books their distinctive flavor as it is unrewarding and silly 
to try to assay your reaction to the way a singer delivers a 
song in order to determine why you prefer his rendition to 
that of another. The important thing, after all, is your pref- 
J erence. 

Maugham himself has said that people who reread a book 
many times are indulging in a harmless pastime, but they 
make a serious mistake if they think they are indulging in 
a profitable one. He may be right—he has been right too 
often to invite careless disagreement—but I doubt if this 
can be labelled an ironclad rule. I have read most of Mr. 
Maugham’s work at least twice and much of it several 
times. It is true that I have found this a harmless pastime, 
but I would be wandering far from the truth if I were to 
say as well that it has been unprofitable. 

By rereading Calces and Ale, for example, at least once 
"** a y car f° r the past six or seven years, I have reached, the 
firm conviction that here, regardless of what you may think 
d of its subject matter, is the perfect novel. I was enabled, 
further, to prove conclusively to myself as well as to a small 
group of contumacious friends that one of our more promi¬ 
nent American authors, who shall be nameless here until the 
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laws of libel grow more lenient toward the truth, was able 
to make a not-so-young fortune in 1939 by copying, almost 
scene for scene, the flawless structure and ingenious method 
of Cakes and Ale for his own inferior but nevertheless na¬ 
tional best-seller. - v 

I am sure Mr. Maugham would amend his statement to^* 
the extent of agreeing that if, by rereading your favorite * 
author, you are able to lay one of his shameless imitators by 
the heels, you are justified in thinking of the rereading 
process as profitable. 

The palpable piracy did not surprise me. I am amazed 
that the attempt is not made more frequently. Maugham is 
so effortless a writer, his lines flow along under the eyes of 
the reader with such unobtrusive ease, his command of 
plot and structure is so firm and completely lacking in even 
the faintest hints of exertion or strain, that their final effect 
is deceptive. Many a reader raises his head from a Maugham 
novel or story with a Why-this-is-a-cinch! gleam in his eye. 

If the reader is also a writer—usually by his own exclusive 
definition, of course—the chances are that he will rub his f 
hands gleefully and mutter, “Oh, boy, here I go!” To such 
readers and writers I suggest always one or both of the 
following tests: first, stop reading at any point, preferably 
the halfway mark, in the deceptively effortless story and 
ask yourself how you would go on and complete it; second, 
after finishing the story, with the great advantage of having 
the plot, the structure, and the characters firmly fixed in 
your mind, sit down and rewrite the story. 

These two suggestions have two invariable results: I al- ' 
ways add another enemy to a list that could stand truncation 
rather than addition, and I always send off to the unfriendly * 
workbench of the world’s loneliest profession yet another 
person who now understands, if only vaguely, that what 
short minutes before seemed a lead pipe cinch is actually a 
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splendid and admirable artistry resulting from nearly half 
a century of diligent, painstaking, and exhausting effort. 

Like all of the very few writers who have lived long, 
produced much, made a handsome living, and retained 
through several decades of wildly fluctuating literary fash¬ 
ions a strong hold on a large international reading public, 
Maugham has been subjected to a tremendous amount of 
minute and carping scrutiny that docs not always come, 
even by the most flexible definition, under the heading of 
legitimate literary criticism. That he has never seen fit to 
take up what the carpers would happily and waspishly term 
his own defense is in perfect keeping with the portrait of 
the man that emerges from his work, but does not excuse 
the nature or the extent of the vilification. 

Maugham is a teller of tales. This simple fact is abun¬ 
dantly, even vigorously, plain from a reading of his books. 
It is not necessary for Maugham to underscore the point by 
making it himself, even though one would think it should 
help. It doesn’t. The raucous persist in berating the candle¬ 
stick maker for refusing to carve steaks or bake pastries. 

One day at a party in the house of a well known critic, 
who in my innocence I had assumed should have known 
better, I heard my host say snccringly that Maugham had 
learned only three or four things in his entire life and that 
he had spent all of his literary career writing and rewriting 
those three or four things in a score of different ways. I 
asked the critic, who was apparently not accustomed to be¬ 
ing asked such questions, how many other people he could 
name who had learned as many as three or four things in 
their entire lives. I did not receive an answer. I did not 
receive another invitation to his house, either, but that, as 
Mr. Hemingway once put it, was all right, too. 

The most impressive quality in Maugham’s work is its 
almost shocking freedom from artifice. The sophisticated, 
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those vociferous leaders of the small patrols that mistake 
themselves for armies, have placed so great a premium, un¬ 
wittingly or otherwise, on cunning in the delineation of 
character, on complexity in the telling of a story, that they 
cannot help but look with suspicion on unadorned .sim¬ 
plicity. 

They read Maugham and yelp with horror that his style y 
is a series of cliches. It is true that in almost every 
Maugham book or story there is a girl whose beauty is so 
great that she takes your breath away, or a young man who 
is not out of the top drawer, or a barrister who will never 
set the Thames on fire, or an irascible old gentlewoman who 
comes down on people like a thousand of brick, or a colonel 
who observes that ideas don’t grow on every goo'seberry 
bush, or an uneducated philosopher who knows that your 
little man is not all of a piece, or a husband and wife who 
are constantly at sixes and sevens. It is also true that the ** 
cliche, like the split infinitive, is an impressive tool in the 
hands of a master. Like some of our greatest song writers, 
whose rhyming talents do not go very far beyond the care- , 
ful juxtaposition of “alone” with “telephone” but who are 
nevertheless people’s poets of a high order, the man who 
can arrange the simple words and phrases, the cliches if you 
will, of our language in such patterns that they stare up 
at you from the page with freshness and excitement, is the 
possessor of a rare gift. Somerset Maugham is such a man. 

It is a little startling, once you have made yourself under¬ 
stand, through careful analysis and self-explanation, the 
charm and power of Maugham’s simplicity as a writer, to , 
find that his stories, no matter how many times you have 
read them before, always give you the same feeling of * 
freshness, almost of shock, that you experienced on the first 
reading. He is like the child in the fairy tale who saw that 
the king was naked and said so. Maugham has the audacity 
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to say about people and their relationships with one another 
exactly what you or I would say if we had the courage to 
dismiss from our minds the shackling fear that what we 
would like to say is perhaps too elementary or too indiscreet 
or too self-revealing to be permitted to pass our lips. To have 
this courage is no small thing. Maugham has it in enviable 
< abundance. 

I could, if I chose, substantiate every phase of my respect 
and admiration for Maugham’s work with liberal quota¬ 
tions from the critics. A great deal has been written about 
him by those reluctantly willing to take him to the head of 
the class, where he belongs, as well as by those who stumble 
all over themselves in their anxiety to take him only to 
task. It is significant that the cavilers have been the more 
prolix. Before they can attack with a semblance of justifi¬ 
cation, they must clear the field of the man’s many virtues. 
'‘It is dangerous to leave virtues lying around in the path 
of the awkward and it takes a good deal of time and a 
great many words to cover them properly. From the work 
{ of Maugham’s professional admirers as well as from the 
work of his professional enemies, therefore, an impressive 
and convincing dossier could be compiled with which to 
bludgeon the reader who has never read him into an imme¬ 
diate acquaintance with his work. Fortunately I find such 

a compilation superfluous. I know a more convincing argu¬ 
ment : 

Several years ago, when I was living in Oregon for a 
time, I made friends with a girl who was employed as the 
*^sole waitress in a small, nondescript bar and grill near the 
Portland waterfront. I used to drop in for a drink every 
now and then. Since I usually took my walks in the after¬ 
noon, by the time I reached the bar and grill the luncheon 
njsh was over and the supper crowd had not yet arrived. 

here were no customers and the place was quiet. After 
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she brought my drink, this girl used to lean against the bar 
or a nearby table and chat with me. Her conversation was 
dull. She was one of those unfortunate persons sometimes 
referred to as colorless. The word was remarkably apt. It 
was a portrait of more than her appearance. It described 
her whole life. She was not homely but she was far from$ 
pretty. She was thin and slightly round shouldered. Her * 
straight, dirty brown hair was badly mauled by a cheap 
permanent wave that never seemed to comb out. Her father 
was a stevedore of Russian extraction who had come to 
America as a boy and her mother, who was dead, had been 
cook and maid of all work in an Iowa farmhouse until she 
came west and got married. This girl went to school until 
her mother died and then, because money was scarce and 
her father drank up what little he earned on the docks, she 
had gone to work. She was fifteen years old when she took „ 
her first job. She didn’t mind leaving school. It had borec^ 
her. When I met her she was twenty-five. For ten years she 
had moved from one insecure, poorly paid job to another, 
earning sums barely sufficient to keep herself fed and ^ 
clothed. She had never been able to save more than a few 
dollars. It was plain that by almost any minimum standards 
she had lived and was living a hard life. She didn’t seem 
to think so, mainly, I can only suppose, because she didn’t 
know it. She was not satisfied with her lot but, oddly 
enough, she did not seem to be dissatisfied. She was not 
particularly bright, but neither was she stupid. She just 
didn’t seem to be interested in anything, including her sta¬ 
tion in life, sufficiently to want to do something about 
She talked aimlessly, occasionally with point, about any¬ 
thing under the sun: the longshoremen who ate and drank i 
in the bar and grill, the weather, the chef in the back, the 
report in the papers that an enormously wealthy heiress 
was about to divorce her third husband, a Balkan nobleman, 
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the price of food, the tax on liquor, the fragility ol silk 
stockings. Her unmusical yet not unpleasant voice droned 
on and on, like a well photographed but insipid motion 
picture from which you could walk out for a smoke and, 
^returning a quarter of an hour later, feel that you hadn t 
missed anything. 

Over a period of several months I do not recall her men¬ 
tioning once any subject that, even by a truly wild stretch 
of the imagination, might be called intellectual. She lived 
in a furnished room above the bar and grill, which occu¬ 
pied the ground floor of an old frame house that creaked 
when the wind blew hard from the sea. 

One day, while we were chatting over my drink, a severe 
storm came up suddenly. The rain hammered down and 
the wind punched the plate glass window. She said without 
^interest that she hoped the rain wouldn’t come through the 
roof and flood her room. I said I hoped so, too. We con¬ 
tinued to talk and watch the rain through the window. It 
came down straight, the way I had seen it come down in the 
tropics, as though it were a river pouring over a dam or a 
falls. A few minutes later she said casually that she thought 
she’d better go up and have a look. She came back soon 
with the distressing news that her roof was leaking. I was 
the one who found it distressing. She made the announce¬ 
ment in the same voice she used when she asked me if I 
would have it mixed or straight and water on the side. The 
chef, a fat, amiable man, called out from the back that he’d 
go up and see what he could do. A minute later he yelled 
"^down for her to bring up a few dish pans with which to 
^ catch the dripping water. As she was about to carry the 
pans upstairs a customer came in. She came forward to 
serve him and I offered to take the pans up for her. 

It was a shabby little room with a tar paper ceiling. The 
furniture consisted of a bed, a closet, a sagging dresser, a 
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wash stand, and two chairs. Rain was dripping through the 
tar paper in four or five places. While the chef set out the 
pans, I looked around the room. I was surprised to notice 
a small pile of books on the dresser. It had never occurred to 
me that this girl was interested in books. I walked over and 
looked at them with curiositv. 


There was a circulating library copy of the currently ' 
popular twelve-hundred page accumulation of romantic 
idiocies about a ruthless but beautiful woman and the Civil 


War; there was a worn copy of a famous cook book; there 
was a bound volume of inexpensive dress patterns distrib¬ 
uted by a national woman's magazine; and there were bat¬ 
tered copies of East and West, Of Human Bondage, and 
Calces and Ale. 


I was shocked. I felt ashamed of myself as though, be¬ 
cause of the shape of his face, I had mistaken *a kindly . 
minister of the gospel for a thief. When the chef and I re-^ 
turned to the restaurant downstairs the rain had stopped 
and the customer was gone. The chef retired to his kettles 
and dope sheet in the back and I ordered another drink, j 
When the waitress brought it I asked her if she read much. 
No, she said, almost never, she couldn’t seem to put her 
mind to it. I mentioned the fact that when I was up in 
her room a few minutes before I had noticed several books 


on her dresser. She explained that the cook book had been 
left her by her mother, the volume of patterns had come as 
a dividend with a six months subscription, now discon¬ 
tinued, to the national magazine, and the Civil War novel 
had been borrowed from the circulating library on Wash-' -» 
ington Avenue the week before but somehow she couldn’t 
seem to get into it. I wanted to know about the three vol- 1 
umes by Maugham. 

“Oh, him? she said with a quick smile. “He’s different.” 

“How do you mean?” 
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Her plain little face contracted into an expression of 
puzzlement and she made a small gesture with her hands. 

“I don’t know,” she said slowly. ‘‘You start reading one 
of his books or one of his stories and, gee, I don't know 
how it is but, well, I don’t know.” She stopped and made 
< the curious little gesture again, as though she was hunting 
for the right word. ‘‘You’re reading along and before you 
know it, somehow, before you know it you think it’s hap¬ 
pening to you.” 

That’s all, I guess. 


THE END 
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of modern realism, was born in 1874. His acute insight into 
human nature is undoubtedly due in great part to the fact 
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England. 1 ^ 
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I have noticed that when someone asks for you on the 
telephone and, finding you out, leaves a message begging 
you to call him up the moment you come in, and it’s im¬ 
portant, the matter is more often important to him than 
to you. When it comes to making you a present or doing 
you a iavor most people are able to hold their impatience 
within reasonable bounds. So when I got back to my lodg¬ 
ings with just enough time to have a drink, a cigarette, and 
to read my paper before dressing for dinner, and was told 
by Miss Fellows, my landlady, that Mr. Alroy Rear wished 

rme to ring him up at once, I felt that I could safely ignore 
his request. 

Is that the writer. - '" she asked me 
“It is.” 

She gave the telephone a friendly elance. 

“Shall I get him ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

^ What shall I say if he rings again?” 

Ask him to leave a message.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

She pursed her lips. She took the empty siphon, swept 

JdL W ‘ th “ °° k t0 SCC ‘ hat Was tid y- and wcnt °ut. 

-T: , F ! „ „ WaS a S reat novel reader. 1 was sure that she 
■ , sul r e«ed h y u S l f 0 J kS ' Her disapproval o£ my casualness 
J I for h d hat $he had read them with admiration. When 

inHn To 6 sS^rd ° Und “ “ “ "" b °' d ’ k « ible 
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Mr. Kear rang up twice. Can you lunch with him to¬ 
morrow? If not what day will suit you? 

I raised my eyebrows. I had not seen Roy for three 
months and then only for a few minutes at a party; he had 
been very friendly, he always was, and when we separated -- ^ 
he had expressed his hearty regret that we met so seldom. 

“London’s awful,” he said. “One never has time to see 
any of the people one wants to. Let’s lunch together one 
day next week, shall we?” 

“I’d like to,” I replied. 

“I’ll look at my book when I get home and ring you up.” 

“All right.” 

I had not known Roy for twenty years without learning 
that he always kept in the upper left-hand pocket of his 
waistcoat the little book in which he put down his engage-- 
ments; I was therefore not surprised when I heard from V 
him no further. It was impossible for me now to persuade 
myself that this urgent desire of his to dispense hospitality 
was disinterested. As I smoked a pipe before going to bed 
I turned over in my mind the possible reasons for which 
Roy might want me to lunch with him. It might be that 
an admirer of his had pestered him to introduce me to her 
or that an American editor, in London for a few days, had 
desired Roy to put me in touch with him; but I could not 
do my old friend the injustice of supposing him so barren 
of devices as not to be able to cope with such a situation. 
Besides, he told me to choose my own day, so it could 
hardly be that he wished me to meet anyone else. 

Than Roy no one could show a more genuine cordiality 
to a fellow novelist whose name was on everybody’s lips, 4^ 
but no one could more genially turn a cold shoulder on 
him when idleness, failure, or someone else’s success had 
cast a shade on his notoriety. The writer has his ups and 
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downs, and I was but too conscious that at the moment I 
was not in the public eye. It was obvious that I might have 
found excuses without affront to refuse Roy’s invitation, 
though he was a determined fellow and if he was re¬ 
solved for purposes of his own to see me, I well knew 
''•that nothing short of a downright “go to hell” would 
check his persistence; hut I was beset by curiosity. I had 
also a considerable affection for Roy. 

I had watched with admiration his rise in the world of 
letters. His career might well have served as a model for 
any young man entering upon the pursuit of literature. 
I could think of no one among my contemporaries who 
had achieved so considerable a position on so little talent. 
This, like the wise man’s daily dose of Bemax, might have 
gone into a heaped-up tablespoon. He was perfectly aware 
of it, and it must have seemed to him sometimes little short 
v af a miracle that he had been able with it to compose al¬ 
ready some thirty books. I cannot but think that he saw the 
Avhite light of revelation when first he read that Charles 
Dickens in an after-dinner speech had stated that genius 
was an infinite capacity for taking pains. He pondered the 
saying. If that was all, he must have told himself, he could 
be a genius like the rest; and when the excited reviewer of 
a lady’s paper, writing a notice of one of his books, used the 
word (and of late the critics have been doing it with agree¬ 
able frequency) he must have sighed with the satisfaction 
one w o after long hours of toil has completed a cross¬ 
word puzzle. No one who for years had observed his inde¬ 
fatigable industry could deny that at all events he deserved 
to be a genius. 

V Roy staried^Tvith certain advantages. He was the only 
on ot a civil servant who after being Colonial Secretary 
tor many yearsdn Hong-Kong ended his career as Governor 
ot Jamaica. When you looked up Alroy Rear in the serried 
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pages of If ho s Who you saw o. s. of Sir Raymond Kear, 
K. C. M. G., K.C.V.O. q.v. and of Emily, y'd. of the late 
Major General Percy Camperdown, Indian Army. He was 
educated at Winchester and at New College, Oxford. He 
was president of the Union and but for an unfortunate 
attack of measles might very well have got his rowing 
blue. His academic career was respectable rather than 
showy, and he left the university without a debt in the 
world. Roy was even then of a thrifty habit, without any 
inclination to unprofitable expense, and he was a good son. 
He knew that it had*been a sacrifice to his parents to give 
him so ^gstly an education. His father, having retired, 
lived in an unpretentious, but not mean, house near Stroud 
in Gloucestershire, but at intervals went to London to at¬ 
tend official dinners connected with the colonies he had ad¬ 
ministered, and on these occasions was in the habit of 
visiting the Athenaeum, ofavhich he was a member. It 
through an old crony at this club that he was able to get' 
his son, when he came down from (Jxlord, appointed 
private secretary to a politician who, after having made a 
fool of himself as Secretary of State in two Conservative 
administrations, had been rewarded with a peerage. This 
gave Roy a chance to become acquainted at an early age' 
with the great world. He made good use of his opportuni¬ 
ties. You will never find in his works any of the solecisms 
that disfigure the productions of those who have studied 
the upper circles of society only jn^p pages of the illus¬ 
trated papers. He knew exaedy how dukes spoke to one 
another, and the proper way they should be addressed 
respectively by a member o£|farli^:n£ffL^n attorney, a 
book-maker, and a valet. There*: is %metMig captivatingv 
in the jauntiness with which in his early novels he handles 
viceroys, ambassadors, prime ministers, royalties, and great 

ladies. He is friendly without being patronizing and famil- 

. • \ » 
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5ar without being impertinent. He does not let you forget 
their rank, but shares with you his comfortable feeling that 
they are, of the same flesh as you and I. I always think it a 
pity that, fashion having decided that the doings of the 
v aristocracy are no longer a proper subject for serious fiction, 
Koy, always keenly sensitive to the tendency of the age, 
v should in his later novels have confined himself to the 
spiritual conflicts of solicitors, chartered accountants, and 
produce brokers. He docs not move in these circles with 
his old assurance. 


I knew him first soon after he resigned his secretaryship 
to devote himself exclusively to literature, and he was then 
a fine, upstanding young man, six feet high in his stock¬ 
inged feet and of an athletic build, with broad shoulders 
and a confident carriage. He was not handsome, but in a 
^ manly way agreeable to look at, with wide blue frank eyes 
and curly hair of a lightish brown; his nose was rather 
short and broad, his chin square. He looked honest, clean, 
and healthy He was something of an athlete. No one who 

'If "» d Y 1 hls carl y bo °ks tbe descriptions of a run with 
tte hounds, 50 VIVld > and 50 accurate, can doubt that he 
ote from personal experience; and until quite lately he 
was willing now and then to desert his desk for a day’s 
luntmg He published his first novel at the period when 

cricket* and^f ^ SW ^ Vi [ iIity ’ drank bccr and P la V cd 

c en’in l u 1 °™ ^ thcrc Was ^ a literary 

schcS 1S Ila ? C f id n0t flSUrc * This P a rticular 

^ected y r V -T 7, ha t IOSt itS Lravcr y> their b °<*s 

They find dil Cr . lck «™ though they have remained, 

, Playing c d rick^ CU ty A* P ^ their anicles ‘ Ro y ceased 
a fineiste for cfaret Y ^ ag ° and he haS dcvel °P ed 

neatly wrutcn rY ri 0dCSt first novcl - h was short, 

X^Yntten, and, as is everything he has produced since. 
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in perfect taste. He sent it with a pleasant letter to all the 
leading writers of the day, and in this he told each one hew 
greatly he admired his works, how much he had learned 
from his study of them, and how ardently he aspired to 
follow, albeit at a humble distance, the trail his correspond- 
ent had blazed. He laid his book at the feet of a great - ^ 
artist as the tribute of a young man entering upon the pro¬ 
fession of letters to one whom he would always look up to 
as his master. Dcprecatingly, fully conscious of his audacity 
in asking so busy a man to waste his time on a neophyte’s 
puny effort, he begged for criticism and guidance. Few of 
the replies were perfunctory. The authors he wrote to, 
flattered by his praise, answered at length. They com¬ 
mended his book; many of them asked him to luncheon. 
They could not fail to be charmed b” his frankness and 
warmed by his enthusiasm. He asked it•• their advice with 
a humility that was touching and promised to act upon i 
with a sincerity that was impressive. Here, they felt, was 
someone worth taking a little trouble over. 

His novel had a considerable success. It made him many 
friends in literary circles and in a very short while yoH 
could not go to a tea party in Bloomsbury, Campdcn Hill, 
cr Westminster without finding him handing round bread 
and butter or disembarrassing an elderly lady of an empty 
cup. He was so young, so bluff, so gay, he laughed so mer¬ 
rily at other people’s jokes that no one could help liking 
him. He joined dining clubs where in the basement of a 
hotel in Victoria Street or Holborn men of letters, young 
barristers, and ladies in Liberty silks and strings of beads?- 
ate a three-and-sixpenny dinner and discussed art and litera¬ 
ture. It was soon discovered that he had a pretty gift for ^ 
after-dinner speaking. He was so pleasant that his fellow 
writers, his rivals and contemporaries, forgave him even 
the fact that lie was a gentleman. He was generous in his 
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praise of their fledgeling works, and when they sent him 
manuscripts to criticize could never find a thing amiss. 
They thought him not only a good sort, but a sound judge. 

He wrote a second novel. He took great pains with it 
v and he profited by the advice his ciders in the craft had 
given him. It was only just that more than one should at 
C his request write a review for a paper with whose editor 
Roy had got into touch and only natural that the review 
should be flattering. His second novel was successful, but 
not so successful as to arouse the umbrageous susceptibilities 
of his competitors. In fact it confirmed them in their suspi¬ 
cions that he would never set the Thames on fire. He was 
a jolly good fellow; no side, or anything like that: they 
were quite content to give a leg up to a man who would 
never climb so high as to be an obstacle to themselves. I 
yknow some who smile bitterly now when they reflect on 
the mistake they made. 

But when they say that he is swollen-headed they err. 
Roy has never lost the modesty which in his youth was his 
f most engaging trait. 

“I know I’m not a great novelist,” he will tell you. “When 
I compare myself with the giants I simply don’t exist. I 
used to think that one day I should write a really great 
novel, but I’ve long ceased even to hope for that. All I 
want people to say is that I do my best. I do work. 1 never 
let anything slipshod get past me. I think I can tell a good 
story and I can create characters that ring true. And after 

, “5 PJ,°° f of the pudding is in the eating: The Eye of 

- the Needle sold thirty-five thousand in England and eighty 

lousan in America, and for the serial rights of my next 

A \ Ve L SOt the bi SS esttcrms I’ve ever had yet.” 

what, after all, can it be other than modesty that 
makes him even now write to the reviewers of his books, 
tnanking them for their praise, and ask them to luncheon?. 
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Nay, more: when someone has written a stinging criticism 
and Roy, especially since his reputation became so great, 
has had to put up with some very virulent abuse, he does 
not, like most of us, shrug his shoulders, fling a mental in¬ 
sult at the rufflan who does not like our work, and then 
forget about it; he writes a long letter to his critic, telling 
him that he is very sorry he thought his book bad, but his 
review was so interesting in itself, and if he might venture 
to say so, showed so much critical sense and so much feeling 
for words that he felt bound to write to him. No one is 
more anxious to improve himself than he and he hopes he 
is still capable of learning. He does not want to be a bore, 
but if the critic has nothing to do on Wednesday or Friday 
will he come and lunch at the Savoy and tell him why iie 
exactly thought his book so bad? No one can order a lunch 
better than Roy, and generally by the time the critic has 
eaten half a dozen oysters and a cut from a saddle of baby 
lamb, he has eaten his words too. It is only poetic justice 
that when Roy’s next novel comes out the critic should see 
in the new work a very great advance. 

One of the difficulties that a man has to cope with as he 
goes through life is what to do about the persons with 
whom he has once been intimate and whose interest for 
him has in due course subsided. If both parties remain in 
a modest station the break comes about naturally, and no 
ill feeling subsists, but if one of them achieves eminence 
the position is awkward. He makes a multitude of new 
friends, but the old ones are inexorable; he has a thousand 
claims on his time, but they feel that they have the first - 
right to it. Unless he is at their beck and call they sigh and 
with a shrug of the shoulders say: 

“Ah, well, I suppose you’re like everyone else. I must 
expect to be dropped now that you’re a success.” 

That of course is what he would like to do if he had the 
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courage. For the most part he hasn’t. He weakly accepts 
an invitation to supper on Sunday evening. The cold roast 
beef is frozen and comes from Australia and was over¬ 
cooked at middle day; and the burgundy—ah, why will 
they call it burgundy? Have they never been to Beaune 
stayed at the Hotel de la Poste? Of course it is grand 
^ to talk of the good old days when you shared 'a crust of 
bread in a garret together, but it is a little disconcerting 
when you reflect how near to a garret is the room you arc 
sitting in. You feel ill at ease when your friend tells you 
that his books don’t sell and that he can’t place his short 
stories; the managers won’t even read his plays, and when 
he compares them with some of the stuff that’s put on (here 
he Axes you with an accusing eye) it really does seem a 
bit hard. You are embarrassed and you look away. You 
exaggerate the failures you have had in order that he may 
yealize that life has its hardships for you too. You refer to 
your work in the most disparaging way you can and are a 
triHe taken aback to And that your host’s opinion of it is the 

, Sam< f as y° urs * You s P eal < of the Acklcncss of the public 
so that he may comfort himself by thinking that your 

popularity cannot last. He is a friendly but severe critic. 

one y ° Ur ^ b °° k ’” he sa V s > "but I read t 

one before. I ve forgotten its name.” 

You tell him. 

disa PP°"V ted in it- I didn't think it was 
vou knn d k a ?° me f the thingS >' OU ’ ve donc - ° £ course 

>ou know which my favourite is.” 

answer T* , “ ffcrcd fr ° m other hands than his, 

wroTe vou° nCe " T™ ° £ thc fir5t book >™> over 

YenTous a n r re then> and il Was crude and - 

“Yon'l’l °" C , VCry page was written >oor inexperience. 

heartk“nT" d r ? nythin S 80 gDod as *«" he says 
,ly ’ and y° u fed that your whole career has been a 
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long decadence from that one happy hit. “I always think 
you’ve never quite fulfilled the promise you showed then.” 

The gas fire roasts your feet, but your hands are icy. You 
look at your wrist watch surreptitiously and wonder 
whether your old friend would think it offensive if you 
took your leave as early as ten. You have told your car 
wait round the corner so that it should not stand outside > 
the door and by its magnificence affront his poverty, but 
at the door he says: 

“You’ll find a bus at the bottom of the street. I’ll just 
walk down with you.” 

Panic seizes you and you confess that you have a car. 
He finds it very odd that the chauffeur should wait round 
the corner. You answer that this is one of his idiosyncrasies 
When you reach it your friend looks at it with tolerant 
superiority. You nervously ask him to dinner with you one 
day. You promise to write to him and you drive away won-?*?, 
dcring whether when he comes he will think you are 
swanking if you ask him to Claridge’s or mean if you 
suggest Soho. ' 

Roy Kear suffered from none of these tribulations. It 
sounds a little brutal to say that when he had got all he 
could out of people he dropped them; but it would take 
so long to put the matter more delicately, and would need 
so subtle an adjustment of hints, half-tones, and allusions, 
playful or tender, that such being at bottom the fact, I 
think it as well to leave it at that. Most of us when we do 
a caddish thing harbour resentment against the person we 
have done it to, but Roy’s heart, always in the right placf*^ 
never permitted him such pettiness. He could use a man 
very shabbily without afterward bearing him the slightest* 

ill-will. . 

“Poor old Smith,” he would say. “He is a dear; I m so 

fond of him. Pity he’s growing so bitter. I wish one could 
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do something for him. No, I haven't seen him for years. 
It’s no good trying to keep up old friendships. It’s painful 
for both sides. The fact is, one grows out of people, and 
the only thing is to face it.” 

But if he ran across Smith at some gathering like the 
jpHvate view of the Royal Academy no one could be more 
cordial. He wrung his hand and told him how delighted 
he was to see him. His face beamed. He shed good fellow¬ 
ship as the kindly sun its rays. Smith rejoiced in the glow 
of this wonderful vitality and it was damned decent of 
Roy to say he’d give his eye-teeth to have written a book 
half as good as Smith s last one. On the other hand, if 
Roy thought Smith had not seen him, he looked the other 
way; but Smith had seen him, and Smith resented being 
cut. Smith was very acid. He said that in the old days 
Roy had been glad enough to share a steak with him in’a 
Shabby restaurant and spend a month’s holiday in a fisher¬ 
man s cottage at St. Ives. Smith said that Roy was a lime 
server He sa.d he was a snob. He said he was a humbug. 

Wr ° n ^ here * Thc most sh »ning characteristic 

f r ° y Y ar Wa$ h,S s,nccrit y- No °nc can be a humbug 
lor five-and-twenty years. Hypocrisy is the most difficult and 

erve-raekmg vice that any man can pursue; it needs an un- 

nnr m n VIgl 1 ^ ^ 3 rare dctachmcnt of spirit. It can¬ 
not, like adultery or gluttony, be practised at spare 

mour^alth* “ul vhol . c - tira ' )°h- It needs also a cynical In,- 

hKl ^’v hOUg ! Roy aughed S ° much 1 nevcr thought he 

^ was in y c qU M T e ° f hUm ° Ur ’ and 1 am that 

of his nov l PS T b u ° ( Cynlcism - T h°ugh I have finished few 

, his sincerity 5 ' 1 ^ b f gU " 3 g °° d m -'V, and to my m ind 
p“? y “ SOm f CC *° n cvcr V °nc of their multitudinous 

britv It i? C,Carly thC Chie£ grOUnd of his “able popu- 

else believed 7 f Ways s,nccrel y believed what everyone 
believed at the moment. When he wrote novels about 
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the aristocracy he sincerely believed that its members were 
dissipated and immoral, and yet had a certain nobility and 
an innate aptitude for governing the British Empire; when 
later he wrote of the middle classes he sincerely believed 
that they were the backbone of the country. His villains 
have always been villainous, his heroes heroic, and 
maidens chaste. \ 

When Roy asked the author of a flattering review to 
lunch it was because he was sincerely grateful to him for 
his good opinion, and when he asked the author of an un¬ 
flattering one it was because he was sincerely concerned to 
improve himself. When unknown admirers from Texas or 
Western Australia came to London it was not only to culti¬ 
vate his public that he took them to the National Gallery, 
it was because he was sincerely anxious to observe their 
reactions to art. You had only to hear him lecture to be con¬ 
vinced of his sincerity. 

When he stood on the platform, in evening dress ad¬ 
mirably worn, or in a loose, much used but perfectly cut, 
lounge suit if it better fitted the occasion, and faced his 
audience seriously, frankly, but with an engaging diffidence 
you could not but realize that he was giving himself up to 
his task with complete earnestness. Though now and then 
he pretended to be at a loss for a word, it was only to make 
it more effective when he uttered it. His voice was full and 
manly. He told a story well. He was never dull. He was 
fond of lecturing upon the younger writers of England and 
America, and he explained their merits to his audience with 
an enthusiasm that attested his generosity. Perhaps he 
almost too much, for when you had heard his lecture you 
felt that you really knew all you wanted to about them* 
and it was quite unnecessary to read their books. I suppose 
that is why when Roy had lectured in some provincial town 
not a single copy of the books of the authors he had spoken 
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of was ever asked for, but there was always a run on his 
own. His energy was prodigious. Not only did he make 
successful tours of the United States, but he lectured up and 
down Great Britain. No club was so small, no society for 
the self-improvement of its members so insignificant, that 
, ^oy disdained to give it an hour of his time. Now and 
r then he revised his lectures and issued them in neat little 
books. Most people who arc interested in these things have 
at least looked through the works entitled Modern Novel¬ 
ists, Russian Fiction, and Some Writers ; and few can deny 

that they exhibit a real feeling for literature and a charm¬ 
ing personality. 


But this by no means exhausted his activities. He was an 
active member of the organizations that have been founded 
to further the interests of authors or to alleviate their hard 
ot when sickness or old age has brought them to penury. 
He was always willing to give his help when matters of 
copyright were the subject of legislation and he was never 
unprepared to take his place in those missions to a foreign 
country which are devised to establish amicable relations 
between writers of different nationalities. He could be 
counted on to reply for literature at a public dinner and he 
as invariably on the reception committee formed to give 

T j 0 ™ t0 3 litcrar y celebrity from ovcrscas.^No 

book, W d ^ T° gra P hed C °Py of at ^ast one of his 
*fid never , rcfused grant an interview. He justly 

™thor'?, n V ne aTe bCt ‘ Cr ‘ han he the har dships of the 
te e-tro ,f and ' £ h L C C ° Uld hel P a “niggling journalist 
he had n g “ lneas b y having a pleasant chat with him 
•his int hC lnh , umanit y to refuse. He generally asked 
glTim " '° Iu “ hcon and Scldora fallcd to rnahe a 
vTstaTrr ta" him C The ° n 'y stipulation he made 
He was n ' d $Ce ^."rticle before it was published. 

er impatient with the persons who call up the 
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celebrated on the telephone at inconvenient moments to 
ask them for the information of newspaper readers whether 
they believe in God or what they eat for breakfast. He 
figured in every symposium and the public knew what he 
thought of prohibition, vegetarianism, jazz, garlic, exercisp* 
marriage, politics, and the place of women in the home. 

His views on marriage were abstract, for he had success- ', 
fully evaded the state which so many artists have found 
difficult to reconcile with the arduous pursuit of their call- 
ing. It was generally known that he had for some years 
cherished a hopeless passion for a married woman of rank, 
and though he never spoke of her but with chivalrous 
admiration, it was understood that she had treated him with 
harshness. I he novels o^iis middle period reflected in their 
unwonted bitterness Jr strain to which he had been put. 
The anguish of spirit he had passed through then enabled 
him without offense to elude the advances of ladies of Iitth?& 
reputation, frayed ornaments of a hectic circle, who were 
willing to exchange an uncertain present for the security of 
marriage with a successful novelist. When he saw in their 
bright eyes the shadow of the registry office he told them 
that the memory of his one great love would always pre¬ 
vent him from forming any permanent tie. His quixotry 
might exasperate, but could not affront, them. He sighed 
a little when he reflected that he must'be for ever denied 
the joys of domesticity and the satisfaction of parenthood, 
but it was a sacrifice that he was prepared to make not only 
to his ideal, but also to the possible partner of his joys. He 
had noticed that people really do not want to be bothered 
with the wives of authors and painters. The artist who in¬ 
sisted on taking his wife wherever he went only made 1 * 
himself a nuisance and indeed was in consequence often 
not asked places he would have liked to go to; and if he left 
his wife at home, he was on his return exposed to recrimina- 
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tions that shattered the repose so essential for him to do 
the best that was in him. Alroy Kear was a bachelor and 
now at fifty was likely to remain one. 

He was an example of what an author can do, and to 
what heights he can rise, by industry, common-sense, hon¬ 
esty, and the efficient combination of means and ends. l ie 
was a good fellow and none but a cross-grained carper 
could grudge him his success. I felt that to fall asleep with 
his image in my mind would insure me a good night. I 
scribbled a note to Miss Fellows, knocked the ashes out of 
my pipe, put out the light in my sitting room, and went 
to bed. 


Chapter Two 

When I rang for my letters and the papers next morning 
a message was delivered to me, in answer -to my note to 
Miss Fellows, that Mr. Alroy Kear expected me at one- 
fifteen at his club in St. James’s Street; so a little before one 
I strolled round to my own and had the cocktail, which I 
was pretty surc^ Roy would not ofTer me. Then I walked 
own St. James s Street, looking idly at the shop windows, 
and since I had still a few minutes to spare (I did not want 
to keep my appointment too punctually) I went into Chris¬ 
tie’s to see if there was anything I liked the look of. The 
auction had already begun and a group of dark, small men 
-/were passing round to one another pieces of Victorian 
si ver, while the auctioneer, following their gestures with 
bored eyes, muttered in a drone: “Ten shillings offered, 
ee\cn, eleven and six’ ... It was a line day, early in 
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June, and the air in King Street was bright. It made the 
pictures on the walls of Christie’s look very dingy. I went 
out. The people in the street walked with a kind of non¬ 
chalance, as though the ease of the day had entered into 
their souls and in the midst of their affairs they had a sud¬ 
den and surprised inclination to stop and look at the pi£^ 
ture of life. s 

Roy’s club was sedate. In the ante-chamber were only 
an ancient porter and a page; and I had a sudden and 
melancholy feeling that the members were all attending the 
funeral of the head waiter. The page, when I had uttered 
Roy’s name, led me into an empty passage to leave my hat 
and stick and then into an empty hall hung with life- 
sized portraits of Victorian statesmen. Roy got up from a 
leather sofa and warmly greeted me. 

“Shall we go straight up?” he said. 

I was right in thinking that he would not offer me &P' 
cocktail and I commended my prudence. He led me up a 
noble flight of heavily carpeted stairs, and we passed no¬ 
body on the way; we entered the strangers’ dining room, } 
and we were its only occupants. It was a room of some size, 
very clean and white, with an Adam window. We sat down 
by it and a demure waiter handed us the bill of fare. Beef, 
mutton and lamb, cold salmon, apple tart, rhubarb tart, 
gooseberry tart. As my eye travelled down the inevitable 
list I sighed as I thought of the restaurants round the corner 
where there was French cooking, the clatter of life, and 
pretty painted women in summer frocks. 

“I can recommend the veal-and-ham pie,” said Roy. 

“All right.” . a 

“PH m ix the salad myself,” he told the waiter in an oft- 

hand and yet commanding way, and then, casting his eye 
once more on the bill of fare, generously; “And what about 

some asparagus to follow?” j 
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“That would be very nice.” 

His manner grew a trifle grander. 

“Asparagus for two and tell the chef to choose them him¬ 
self. Now what would you like to drink? What do you say 
^to a bottle of hock? We rather fancy our hock here.” 

When I had agreed to this he told the waiter to call the 
wine steward. I could not but admire the authoritative 
and yet perfectly polite manner in which he gave his orders. 
You felt that thus would a well-bred king send for one of 
his field marshals. The wine steward, portly in black, with 
the silver chain of his office round his neck, bustled in with 
the wine list in his hand. Roy nodded to him with curt 
familiarity. 

“Hulloa, Armstrong, we want some of the Licbfraumilch, 
the ’ 21 .” 

x j ‘‘Very good, sir.” 

“How’s it holding up? Pretty well? We shan’t be able 
to get any more of it, you know.” 

“I’m afraid not, sir.” 

“Well, it’s no good meeting trouble halfway, is it, Arm¬ 
strong?” 

Roy smiled at the steward with breezy cordiality. The 
steward saw from his long experience of members that 
the remark needed an answer. 

“No, sir.” 

Roy laughed and his eye sought mine. Quite a character, 
Armstrong. 

Well, chill it, Armstrong; not too much, you know, 
-bu k t ri 8 ht -1 want my guest to see that we know what’s 
w at here. He turned to me. “Armstrong’s been with us 

f 1 an t ^ f ° rty y ears *” And when the wine steward 

a eft us: I hope you don’t mind coming here. It’s quiet 

and we can have a good talk. It’s ages since we did. You’re 
looking very fit.” 
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This drew my attention to Roy’s appearance. 

“Not half so fit as you,” I answered. 

“The result of an upright, sober, and godly life,” he 
laughed. “Plenty of work. Plenty of exercise. How’s the 
golf? We must have a game one of these days.” » ^ 

I knew that Roy was scratch -and that nothing would 
please him less than to waste a day with so indifferent a '» 
player as myself. But I felt I was quite safe in accepting 
so vague an invitation. He looked the picture of health. 
His curly hair was getting very gray, but it suited him and 
made his frank, sunburned face look younger. His eyes, 
which looked upon the world with such a hearty candour, 
were bright and clear. He was not so slim as in his youth 
and I was not surprised that when the waiter offered us 
rolls he asked for Rye-Vita. His slight corpulence only 
added to his dignity. It gave weight to his observations. Be¬ 
cause his movements were a little more deliberate than they - " 
had been you had a comfortable feeling of confidence in 
him; he filled his chair with so much solidity that you had 
almost the impression that he sat upon a monument. t. 

I do not know whether, as I wished, I have indicated by 
my report of his dialogue with the waiter that his conversa¬ 
tion was not as a rule brilliant or witty, but it was easy and 
he laughed so much that you sometimes had the illusion 
that what he said was funny. He was never at a loss for a 
remark and he could discourse on the topics of the day 
with an ease that prevented his hearers from experiencing 
any sense of strain. , 

Many authors from their preoccupation with words have 1 --' 
the bad habit of choosing those they use in conversation too 
carefully. They form their sentences with unconscious care 
and say neither more nor less than they mean. It makes 
intercourse with them somewhat formidable to persons 
in the upper ranks of society whose vocabulary is limited by . 
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their simple spiritual needs, and their company conse¬ 
quently is sought only with hesitation. No constraint of 
this sort was ever felt with Roy. He could talk with a danc¬ 
ing guardee in terms that were perfectly comprehensible 
tQk him and with a racing countess in the language of her 
stable boys. They said of him with enthusiasm and relief 
that he was not a bit like an author. No compliment pleased 
him better. The wise always use a number of ready-made 
phrases (at the moment I write “nobody’s business” is the 
most common), popular adjectives (like “divine” or “shy¬ 
making”), verbs that you only know the meaning of if you 
live in the right set (like “dunch”), which give ease and a 
homely sparkle to small talk and avoid the necessity of 
thought. The Americans, who are the most efficient people 
on the earth, have carried this device to such a height of 
^perfection and have invented so wide a range of pithy and 
hackneyed phrases that they can carry on an amusing and 
animated conversation without giving a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion to what they are saying and so leave their minds free 
to consider the more important matters of big business and 
fornication. Roy’s repertory was extensive and his scent 
for the word of the minute unerring; it peppered his speech, 
but aptly, and he used it each time with a sort of bright 
eagerness, as though his fertile brain had just minted it. 

Now he talked of this and that, of our common friends 
and the latest books, of the opera. He was very breezy. He 
was always cordial, but to-day his cordiality took my breath 

^ am ^ ntec ^ that we saw one another so seldom 
-and told me with the frankness that was one of his pleas- 
antest characteristics how much he liked me and what a 

^ K- r° pini °. n he had me * 1 1 must not fail to meet 

t nendliness halfway. He asked me about the book I 
was writing, I asked him about the book he was writing. 
VN e told one another that neither of us had had the success 
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he deserved. We ate the veal-and-ham pie and Roy told 
me how he mixed a salad. We drank the hock and smacked 
appreciative lips. 

And I wondered when he was coming to the point. 

I could not bring myself to believe that at the height o£^ 
the London season Alroy Kear would waste an hour on a " 
fellow writer who was not a reviewer and had no influence v , 
in any quarter whatever in order to talk of Matisse, the 
Russian Ballet and Marcel Proust. Besides, at the back of 


his gaiety I vaguely felt a slight apprehension. Had I not 
known that he was in a prosperous state I should have 
suspected that he was going to borrow a hundred pounds 
from me. It began to look as though luncheon would end 
without his finding the opportunity to say what he had in 
mind. I knew he was cautious. Perhaps he thought that 
this meeting, the first after so long a separation, had better 
be employed in establishing friendly relations, and was pre¬ 
pared to look upon the pleasant, substantial meal merely 
as ground bait. 

“Shall we go and have our coffee in the next room?” 

he said. 

“If you like.” 

“I think it’s more comfortable.” 

I followed him into another room, much more spacious, 
with great leather armchairs and huge sofas; there were 
papers and magazines on the tables. Two old gentlemen in 
a corner were talking in undertones. They gave us a hostile 
glance, but this did not deter Roy from offering them a cor¬ 
dial greeting. 

“Hullo, General,” he cried, nodding breezily. 

I stood for a moment at the window, looking at the 
gaiety of the day, and wished I knew more of the historical 
associations of St. James’s Street. I was ashamed that I did 
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not even know the name o£ the club across the way and 
was afraid to ask Roy lest he should despise me for not 
knowing what every decent person knew. He called me 
back by asking me whether I would have a brandy with 
my coffee, and when I refused, insisted. The club’s brandy 
v was famous. We sat side by side on a sofa by the elegant 
( fireplace and lit cigars. 

“The last time Edward Driffield ever came to London 
he lunched with me here,” said Roy casually. “I made the 
old man try our brandy and he was delighted with it. I was 
staying with his widow over last week-end.” 

“Were you?” 

' She sent you all sorts of messages.” 

“That’s very kind of her. I shouldn't have thought she 
remembered me.” 


f 


v Oh, yes, she does. \ ou lunched there about six years 

ago, didn’t you? She says the old man was so glad to see 
you.” & 

I didn’t think she was.” 

“Oh, you're quite wrong. Of course she had to be very 
careful. The old man was pestered with people who wanted 
to see him and she had to husband his strength. She was 
always afraid he’d do too much. It’s a wonderful thing if 
you come to think of it that she should have kept him alive 
and m possession of all his faculties to the age of eighty- 

awful v Ve , See A ng 3 ^ dcal of her ^ died. She’s 
after V °!? e V ' A£ter . all > she devoted herself to looking 

jfnow n r VT ty ' fivC years ’ Othello’s occupation, you 
} really feel sorry for her.” 

_ £ gain” 5 StiU COmpara ' ively y° un S* I dare say she’ll marry 

There"w ShC Tl dn,t d ° that -That would be dreadful.” 

S a slight pause while we sipped our brandy. 
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“You must be one of the few persons still alive who 
knew Driffield when he was unknown. You saw quite a 
lot of him at one time, didn’t you?” 

“A certain amount. I was almost a small boy and he was 
a middle-aged man. We weren’t boon companions, you 
know.” -4 

Perhaps not, but you must know a great deal about him \ 
that other people don’t.” 

“I suppose I do.” 

“Have you ever thought of writing your recollections 
of him?” 

“Good heavens, no!” 

“Don't you think you ought to? He was one of the 
greatest novelists of our day. The last of the Victorians. 
He was an enormous figure. His novels have as good a 
chance of surviving as any that have been written in the 
last hundred years.” 'P 

“I wonder. I’ve always thought them rather boring.” 

Roy looked at me with eyes twinkling with laughter. 
“How like you that is! Anyhow you must admit that , 
you re in the minority. I don’t mind telling you that I’ve 
read his novels not once or twice, but half a dozen times, 
and every time I read them I think they’re finer. Did you 
read the articles that were written about him at his death?” 
“Some of them.” 

“The consensus of opinion was absolutely amazing. 

I read every one.” 

“If they all said the same thing, wasn’t that rather un¬ 
necessary?” < 

Roy shrugged his massive shoulders good-humouredly, 
but did not answer my question. * 

“I thought the Times Lit. Sup . was splendid. It would 
have done the old man good to read it. I hear that the 
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quarterlies are going to have articles in their next num¬ 
bers.” 

“I still think his novels rather boring.” 

Roy smiled indulgently. 

“Doesn’t it make you slightly uneasy to think that you 
disagree with everyone whose opinion matters?” 

K “Not particularly. I’ve been writing for thirty-five years 
now, and you can’t think how many geniuses I've seen ac¬ 
claimed, enjoy their hour or two of glory, and vanish into 
obscurity. I wonder what’s happened to them. Arc they 
dead, are they shut up in madhouses, are they hidden away 
in offices? I wonder if they furtively lend their hooks to 
the doctor and the maiden lady in some obscure village. 

I wonder if they are still great men in some Italian pen¬ 
sion.” 


*f 


y.. ^ y es ’ the y re ^e flash in the pans. I've known them.” 

“You’ve even lectured about them.” 

One has to. One wants to give them a leg up if one can 
and one knows they won’t amount to anything. Hang it 
all, one can afford to be generous. Hut after all, Driffield 
wasn’t anything like that. The collected edition of his works 
is in thirty-seven volumes and the last set that came up at 
oothebys sold for seventy-eight pounds. That speaks for 
tseit. His sales have increased steadily every year and 

fT r w S ^ h i St he ever had ‘ You can take my word 
for that. Mrs. Driffield showed me his accounts last time 

was down there. Driffield has come to stay all right.” 

Who can tell?” & 


Well, you think you can,” replied Roy acidly. 

not . put out * 1 knew 1 was irritating him and it 
gave me a pleasant sensation. 

a hJ hmk the , instincliv e judgments I formed when I was 
y were right. They told me Carlyle was a great writer 

l (o*7 , 
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and I was ashamed that I found the French Revolution and 
Sartor Resartus unreadable. Can anyone read them now? 

I thought the opinions of others must be better than mine 
and I persuaded myself that i thought George Meredith 
magnificent. In my heart I found him affected, verbose, 
and insincere. A good many people think so too now. Be-' 5 ^ 5 
cause they told me that to admire Walter Pater was to ' k 
prove myself a cultured young man, I admired Walter 
Pater, but heavens how Marius bored me!” 

“Oh, well, I don’t suppose anyone reads Pater now, and 
of course Meredith has gone all to pot and Carlyle was a 
pretentious windbag.” 

“You don’t know how secure of immortality they all 
looked thirty years ago." 

“And have you never made mistakes?” 

“One or two. I didn’t think half as much of Newman as 
I do now, and I thought a great deal more of the tinkling **/ 
quatrains of Fitzgerald. I could not read Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Aleister; now I think it his masterpiece.” 

“And what did you think much of then that you think 
much of still?” ■ * 

“Well, Tristram Shandy and Amelia and Vanity I-air. 
Madame Bovary, Iui Chartreuse de Parme, and Anna 
Karenina. And Wordsworth and Keats and Verlaine.” 

“If you don’t mind my saying so, I don’t think that’s 
particularly original.” 

“I don’t mind you’re saying so at all. I don't think it is. 

But you asked me why I believed in my own judgment, 
and I was trying to explain to you that, whatever I said out ^ 
of timidity and in deference to the cultured opinion of the 
day, I didn’t really admire certain authors who were then ,» 
thought admirable and the event seems to show that I was 
right. And what I honestly and instinctively liked then 
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has stood the test of time with me and with critical opinion 
in general.” 

Roy was silent for a moment. He looked in the bottom 
of his cup, but whether to see if there were any more coffee 
in it or to. find something to say, I did not know. I gave 
- the clock on the chimney-piece a glance. In a minute it 
would be fitting for me to take my leave. Perhaps I had 
been wrong and Roy had invited me only that we might 
idly chat of Shakespeare and the musical glasses. I chid 
myself for the uncharitable thoughts I had had of him. I 
looked at him with concern. If that was his only object it 
must be that he was feeling tired or discouraged. If he was 
-disinterested it could only be that ior the moment at least 
the world was too much for him. But he caught my look 
at the clock and spoke. 

“I don’t see how you can deny that there must be some- 

* thing in a man who’s able to carry on for sixty years, 
writing book after book, and who’s able to hold an ever- 
increasing public. After all, at Feme Court there are shelves 
filled with the translations of Driffield’s books into every 
language of civilized people. Of course I’m willing to ad¬ 
mit that a lot he wrote seems a bit old-fashioned nowadays. 
He flourished in a bad period and he was inclined to be 
ong-winded. Most of his plots are melodramatic; but 
there's one quality you must allow him: beauty.” 

‘‘Yes?” I said. X 

When all s said and done, that’s the only thing that 

coun ts and Driffield never wrote a page that wasn't instinct 
,^with beauty.” 

"Yes?” I said. 

* I wish you’d been there when we went down to present 
him with his portrait on his eightieth birthday. It really 
was a memorable occasion.” 
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“I read about it in the papers.” 

“It wasn’t only writers, you know, it was a thoroughly 
representative gathering—science, politics, business, art, the 
world; I think you’d have to go a long way to find gathered 
together such a collection of distinguished people as got 
out from that train at Blackstable. It was awfully moving"^ 
when the P.M. presented the old man with the Order of \ 
Merit. He made a charming speech. I don’t mind telling 
you there were tears in a good many eyes that day.” 

“Did Driffield cry?” 

“No, he was singularly calm. He was like he always 
was, rather shy, you know, and quiet, very well-mannered, 
grateful, of course, but a little dry. Mrs. Driffield didn’t 
want him to get overtired and when we went into lunch 
he stayed in his study, and she sent him something in on a 
tray. I slipped away while the others were having' their 
coffee. He was smoking his pipe and looking at the por- 
trait. I asked him what he thought of it. He wouldn’t tell 
me, he just smiled a little. He asked me if I thought he 
could take his teeth out and I said, No, the deputation t 
would be coming in presently to say good-bye to him. 'I hen 
I asked him if he didn’t think it was a wonderful moment. 
‘Rum,’ he said, ‘very rum.’ The fact is, I suppose, he was 
shattered. He was a messy eater in his later days and a 
messy smoker—he scattered the tobacco all over himself 
when he filled his pipe; Mrs. Driffield didn’t like people 
to see him when he was like that, but of course she didn’t 
mind me; I tidied him up a bit and then they all came in 
and shook hands with him, and we went back to town.” ^ 

I got up. 

“Well, I really must be going. It’s been awfully nice * 

seeing you.” . 

“I’m just going along to the private view at the Leicester 
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Galleries. I know the people there. I’ll take von in if you 
like” 

“It’s very kind of you, but they sent me a card. No, I 
don’t think I’ll come.” 

We walked down the stairs and I got my hat. When we 
came out into the street and I turned toward Piccadilly, Roy 
f said: 

“I’ll just walk up to the top with you.” He got into step 
with me. “You knew his first wife, didn’t you?” 

“Whose?” 

“Driffield’s.” 

“Oh!” I had forgotten him. “Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Fairly.” 

“I suppose she was awful.” 

“I don’t recollect that.” 

“She must have been dreadfully common. She was a bar¬ 
maid, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

f “ 1 wonder why the devil he married her. I’ve always 

been given to understand that she was extremely unfaithful 
to him.” 


“Extremely.” 

‘Do you remember at all what she was like?” 

“Yes, very distinctly,” I smiled. “She was sweet.” 

Roy gave a short laugh. 

That’s not the general impression.” 

1 did not answer. We had reached Piccadilly, and stop- 
.-1 ping I held out my hand to Roy. He shook it, but I fancied 
wit out his usual heartiness. I had the impression that he 
u was disappointed with our meeting. I could not imagine 
why. Whatever he had wanted of me I had not been able 
to do, for the reason that he had given me no inkling of 
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what it was, and as I strolled under the arcade of the Ritz 
Hotel and along the park railings till I came opposite Half 
Moon Street I wondered if my manner had been more than 
ordinarily forbidding. It was quite evident that Roy had 
felt the moment inopportune to ask me to grant him a ^ 
favour. 

I walked up Half Moon Street. After the gay tumult of 
Piccadilly it had a pleasant silence. It was sedate and re¬ 
spectable. Most of the houses let apartments, but this was 
not advertised by the vulgarity of a card; some had a 
brightly polished brass plate, like a doctor’s, to announce 
the fact and others the word Apartments neatly painted 
on the fanlight. One or two with an added discretion 
merely gave the name of the proprietor, so that if you were 
ignorant you might have thought it a tailor’s or a money 
lender’s. There was none of the congested traffic of Jermyn 
Street, where also they let rooms, but here and there a smart 
car, unattended, stood outside a door and occasionally at 
another a taxi deposited a middle-aged lady. You had the 
feeling that the people who lodged hpre were not gay and , 
a trifle disreputable as in Jermyn Street, racing men who 
rose in the morning with headaches and asked for a hair 
of the dog that bit them, but respectable women from the 
country who came up for six weeks for the London season 
and elderly gentlemen who belonged to exclusive clubs. 
You felt that they came year after year to the same house 
and perhaps had known the proprietor when he was still 
in private service. My own Miss Fellows had been cook in 
some very good places, but you would never have guessed ^ 
it had you "seen her walking along to do her shopping in 
Shepherd’s Market. She was not stout, red-faced, and * 
blousy as one expects a cook to be; she was spare and very 
upright, neatly but fashionably dressed, a woman of middle 
a cr e with determined features; her lips were rouged and 
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she wore an eyeglass. She was businesslike, quiet, coolly 
cynical, and very expensive. 

The rooms I occupied were on the ground floor. 1 he 
parlour was papered with an old marbled paper and on the 
walls were water colours of romantic scenes, cavaliers bid- 
, ding good-bye to their ladies and knights of old banqueting 
( in stately halls; there were large ferns in pots, and the arm¬ 
chairs were covered with faded leather. There was about 
the room an amusing air of the eighteen eighties, and 
when I looked out of the window I expected to see a private 
hansom rather than a Chrysler. The curtains were of a 
heavy red rep. 


Chapter Three 

I had a good deal to do that afternoon, but my conversa¬ 
tion with Roy and the impression of the day before yestcr- 
day, the sense of a past that still dwelt in the minds of men 
not yet old, that my room, I could not tell why, had given 
me even more strongly than usual as I entered it, inveigled 
my thoughts to saunter down the road of memory. It was 
as though all the people who had at one time and another 
inhabited my lodging pressed upon me with their old- 
fashioned ways and odd clothes, men with mutton-chop 
whiskers in frock coats and women in bustles and flounced 
skirts. The rumble of London, which I did not know if I 
imagined or heard (my house was at the top of Half Moon 
treet), and the beauty of the sunny June day (le vierge, le 
vivace et le bel aujourd ' hui ), gave my reverie a poignancy 
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which was not quite painful. The past I looked at seemed 
to have lost its reality and I saw it as though it were a scene 
in a play and I a spectator in the back row of a dark gallery. 
But it was all very clear as far as it went. It was not misty 
like life as one leads it when the ceaseless throng of impres¬ 
sions seems to rob them of outline, but sharp and definite 
like a landscape painted in oils by a painstaking artist of » 
the middle-Victorian era. 

I fancy that life is more amusing now than it was forty 
years ago and I have a notion that people are more amiable. 
They may have been worthier then, possessed of more solid 
virtue as, I am told, they were possessed of more substantial 
knowledge; I do not know. I know they were more cantan¬ 
kerous; they ate too much, many of them drank too much, 
they took too little exercise. Their livers were out of order 
and their digestions often impaired. They were irritable. 

I do not speak of London of which I knew nothing till 
I was grown up, nor of grand people who hunted and shot, 
but of the countryside and of the modest persons, gentle¬ 
men of small means, clergymen, retired officers, and such ( 
like who made up the local society. The dullness of their 
lives was almost incredible. There were no golf links; at 
a few houses was an ill-kept tennis court, but it was only 
the very young who played; there was a dance once a year 
in the Assembly Rooms; carriage folk went for a drive in 
the afternoon; the others went for a “constitutional!” You 
may say that they did not miss amusements they had never 
thought of, and that they created excitement for themselves 
from the small entertainment (tea when you were asked ^ 
to bring your music and you sang the songs of Maude 
Valerie White and Tosti) which at infrequent intervals a 
they offered one another; the days were very long; they 
were bored. People who were condemned to spend their 
lives within a mile of one another quarrelled bitterly, and 
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seeing each other every day in the town cut one another 
for twenty years. They were vain, pig-headed, and odd. 
It was a life that perhaps formed queer characters; people 
were not so like one another as now and they acquired a 
^small celebrity by their idiosyncrasies, but they were not 
' easy to get on with. It may be that we are flippant and 
f careless, but we accept one another without the old suspi¬ 
cion; our manners, rough and ready, are kindly; we are 
more prepared to give and take and we are not so crabbed. 

I lived with an uncle and aunt on the outskirts of a little 
Kentish town by the sea. It was called Blackstable and my 
uncle was the vicar. My aunt was a German. She came 
of a very noble but impoverished family, and the only por¬ 
tion she brought her husband was a marquetry writing 
desk, made for an ancestor in the Seventeenth Century, 
♦and a set of tumblers. Of these only a few remained when 
I entered upon the scene and they were used as ornaments 
in the drawing room. I liked the grand coat-of-arms with 
which they were heavily engraved. There were I don’t 
f know how many quarterings, which my aunt used de¬ 
murely to explain to me, and the supporters were fine and 
the crest emerging from a crown incredibly romantic. She 
was a simple old lady, of a meek and Christian disposition, 
but she had not, though married for more than thirty years 
to a modest parson with very little income beyond his 
stipend, forgotten that she was hochwolilgeboren . When 
a rich banker from London, with a name that in these days 
js famous in financial circles, took a neighbouring house 
"tor the summer holidays,' though my uncle called on him 
ICiieHy, I surmise, to get a subscription to the Additional 
^uratw Soaety), she refused to do so because he was in 
trade. No one thought her a snob. It was accepted as per- 
ec y reasonable. The banker had a little boy of my own 
g * and, I forget how, I became acquainted with him. I 
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still remember the discussion that ensued when I asked 
if I might bring him to the vicarage; permission was reluc¬ 
tantly given me, but I was not allowed to go in return to 
his house. My aunt said I’d be wanting to go to the coal 
merchant’s next, and my uncle said: 

“Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

The banker used to come to church every Sunday morn- * 
ing, and he always put half a sovereign in the plate, but if 
he thought his generosity made a good impression he was 
much mistaken. All Blackstable knew, but only thought 
him purse-proud. 

Blackstable consisted of a long winding street that led to 
the sea, with little two-story houses, many of them residen¬ 
tial but with a good many shops; and from this ran a cer¬ 
tain number of short streets, recently built, that ended on 
one side in the country and on the other in the marshes. 
Round about the harbour was a congeries of narrow wind- ** 
ing alleys. Colliers brought coal from Newcastle to Black- 
stable and the harbour was animated. When I was old 
enough to be allowed out by myself I used to spend hours ( 
wandering about there looking at the rough grimy men in 
their jerseys and watching the coal being unloaded. 

It was at Blackstable that I first met Edward Driffield. I 
was fifteen and had just come back from school for the 
summer holidays. The morning after I got home I took 
a towel and bathing drawers and went down to the beach. 
The sky was unclouded and the air hot and bright, but 
the North Sea gave it a pleasant tang so that it was a de¬ 
light just to live and breathe. In winter the natives o£— 
Blackstable walked down the empty street with a hurried 
gait, screwing themselves up in order to expose as little * 
surface as possible to the bitterness of the cast wind, but 
now they dawdled; they stood about in groups in the space 
between the Duke of Kent and the Bear and Key. You 
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heard a hum of their East Anglian speec. drawling a 
little with an accent that may be ugly, but in which from 
old association I still find a leisurely charm. T ey were 
fresh-complexioned, with blue eyes and high cheek bones, 
and their hair was light. They had a clean, honest, and in¬ 
genuous look. I do not think they were very intelligent, 
but they were guileless. They looked healthy, and though 
not tall for the most part were strong and active. There 
was little wheeled traffic in Blackstable in those days and 
the groups that stood about the road chatting seldom had 
to move for anything but the doctor’s dogcart or the baker’s 
trap. 

Passing the bank, I called in to say how-do-you-do to the 
manager, who was my uncle’s churchwarden, and when I 
came out met my uncle’s curate. He stopped and shook 
hands with me. He was walking with a stranger. He did 
^not introduce me to him. He was a smallish man with a 
beard and he was dressed rather loudly in a bright brown 
knickerbocker suit, the breeches very tight, with navy blue 
stockings, black boots, and a billycock hat. Knickerbockers 
were uncommon then, at least in Blackstable, and being 
young and fresh from school I immediately set the fellow 
down as a cad. But while I chatted with the curate he 
looked at me in a friendly way, with a smile in his pale 
blue eyes. I felt that for two pins he would have joined in 
the conversation and I assumed a haughty demeanour. I 
was not going to run the risk of being spoken to by a chap 
who wore knickerbockers like a gamekeeper and I re¬ 
lented the familiarity of his good-humoured expression. 

1 was myself faultlessly dressed in white flannel trousers, 
- a blue blazer with the arms of my school on the breast 
pocket, and a black-and-white straw hat with a very wide 

nn V curate said that he must be getting on (fortu¬ 
nately, for I never knew how to break away from a meet- 
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ing in the street and would endure agonies of shyness while 
I looked in vain for an opportunity), but said that he 
would be coming up to the vicarage that afternoon and 
would I tell my uncle. The stranger nodded and smiled 
as we parted, but I gave him a stony stare. I supposed he 
was a summer visitor and in Blackstable we did not mix -f 
with the summer visitors. We thought London people vul- » 
gar. We said it was horrid to have all that rag-tag and 
bobtail down from town every year, but of course it was 
all right for the tradespeople. Even they, however, gave a 
faint sigh of relief when September came to an end and 
Blackstable sank back into its usual peace. 

When I went home to dinner, my hair insufficiently dried 
and clinging lankily to my head, I remarked that I had 
met the curate and he was coming up that afternoon. 

“Old Mrs. Shepherd died last night,” said my uncle in 
explanation. ^ 

The curate’s name was Galloway; he was a tall thin un¬ 
gainly man with untidy black hair and a small sallow dark 
face. I suppose he was quite young, but to me he seemed 
middle-aged. He talked very quickly and gesticulated a 
great deal. This made people think him rather queer and 
my uncle would not have kept him but that he was very 
energetic, and my uncle, being extremely lazy, was glad 
to have someone to take so much work off his shoulders. 
After he had finished the business that had brought him 
to the vicarage Mr. Galloway came in to say how-do-you- 
do to my aunt and she asked him to stay to tea. 

“Who was that you were with this morning?” I asked; ^ 
him as he sat down. 

“Oh, that was Edward Driffield. I didn’t introduce him. * 

I wasn’t sure if your uncle would wish you to know him. 

“I think it would be most undesirable,” said my uncle. 

“Why, who is he? He’s not a Blackstable man, is he?” 
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“He was born in the parish,” said my uncle. “His father 
was old Miss Wolfe’s bailiff at Feme Court. But they were 
chapel people.” 

“He married a Blackstable girl,” said Mr. Galloway. 

“In church, I believe,” said my aunt. “Is it true that she 
was a barmaid at the Railway Arms?” 
f “She looks as if she might have been something like that,” 
said Mr. Galloway, with a smile. 

“Are they going to stay long?” 

“Yes, I think so. They’ve taken one of those houses in 
that street where the Congregational chapel is,” said the 
curate. 

At that time in Blackstable, though the new streets doubt¬ 
less had names, nobody knew or used them. 

“Is he coming to church?” asked my uncle. 

^ “I haven’t actually talked to him about it yet,” answered 
Mr. Galloway. “He’s quite an educated man, you know.” 

I can hardly believe that,” said my uncle. 

“He was at Haversham School, I understand, and he got 
rf an Y number of scholarships and prizes. He got a scholarship 
at Wadham, but he ran away to sea instead.” 

‘Td heard he was rather a harum-scarum,” said my uncle. 

„™ doesn,t look m uch like a sailor," I remarked. 

Oh he gave up the sea many years ago. He's been all 
sorts of things since then.” 

“Jack o£ all trades and master o£ none,” said my uncle. 

JNow, I understand, he’s a writer.” 

“That won’t last long,” said my uncle. 

? bad "T" known a writer beforc i I was interested. 

“I Ur d ° CS he write? ” 1 asked - “Books?” 

" novel nnWP l°j’ , Sa ‘ d the CUrat - e ' “ and arti cles. He had a 
mc », P ^ ls ^ e< i ^st spring. He’s promised to lend it to 

I wouldn’t waste my time on rubbish in your place,” 
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said my uncle, who never read anything but the Times 
and the Guardian. 

“What’s it called?” I asked. 

“He told me the title, but I forget it.” 

“Anyhow, it’s quite unnecessary that you should know,” 
said my uncle. “I should very much object to your reading 
trashy novels. During your holidays the best thing you can ‘ v 
do is to keep out in the open air. And you have a holiday 
task, I presume?” 

I had. It was Ivanlioe. I had read it when I was ten, and 
the notion of reading it again and writing an essay on it 
bored me to distraction. 

When I consider the greatness that Edward Driffield 
afterward achieved I cannot but smile as I remember the 
fashion in which he was discussed at my uncle’s table. 
When he died a little while ago and an agitation arose 
among his admirers to have him buried in Westminster 
Abbey the present incumbent at Blackstable, my uncle’s 
successor twice removed, wrote to the Daily Mail pointing 
out that Driffield was born in the parish and not only had 
passed long years, especially the last twenty-five of his life, 
in the neighbourhood, but had laid there the scene of some 
of his most famous books; it was only becoming then that 
his bones should rest in the churchyard where under the 
Kentish elms his father and mother dwelt in peace. There 
was relief in Blackstable when, the Dean of Westminster 
having somewhat curtly refused the Abbey, Mrs. Driffield 
sent a dignified letter to the press in which she expressed 
her confidence that she was carrying out the dearest wishes -< 
of her dead husband in having him buried among the 
simple people he knew and loved so well. Unless the 
notabilities of Blackstable have very much changed since 
my day I do not believe they very much liked that phrase 
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about “simple people,” but, as I afterward learnt, they had 
never been able to “abide” the second Mrs. Driffield. 



Chapter Four 

To my surprise, two or three days after I lunched with 
Alroy Kear I received a letter from Edward Driffield’s 
widow. It ran as follows: 


♦'Dear Friend, 

I hear that you had a long talk with Roy last week 
about Edward Driffield and I am so glad to know that 
you spoke of him so nicely. He often talked to me of 
you. He had the greatest admiration for your talent and 
he was so very pleased to see you when you came to 
lunch with us. I wonder if you have in your possession 
any letters that he wrote to you and if so whether you 
would let me have copies of them. I should be very 
pleased if I could persuade you to come down for two 

OF n an< ^ Sta ^ me * I fi ye very quietly now 

and have no one here, so please choose your own time. 

,7 a ) 1 be delighted to see you again and have a talk of 
° t,rr * es - 1 have a particular service I want you to do 
me and I am sure that for the sake of my dear dead 
husband you will not refuse. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
Amy Driffield. 



4° 
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I had seen Mrs. Driffield only once and she but mildly 
interested me; I do not like being addressed as “dear 
friend”; that alone would have been enough to make me 
decline her invitation; and I was exasperated by its general 
character which, however ingenious an excuse I invented, 
made the reason I did not go quite obvious, namely, that H* 
did not want to. I had no letters of Driffield’s. I suppose • 
years a£o he had written to me several times, brief notes, 
but he was then an obscure scribbler and even if I ever 
kept letters it would never have occurred to me to keep his. 
How was I to know that he was going to be acclaimed as 
the greatest novelist of our day? I hesitated only because 
Mrs. Driffield said she wanted me to do something for her. 

It would certainly be a nuisance, but it would be churlish 
not to do it if I could, and after all her husband was a very 
distinguished man. 

The letter came by the first post and after breakfast 
rang up Roy. As soon as I mentioned my name 7 was put 
through to him by his secretary. It I were writing a detec¬ 
tive story I should immediately have suspected that my call , 
was awaited, and Roy’s virile voice calling hullo would 
have confirmed my suspicion. No one could naturally be 
quite so cheery so early in the morning. 

“I hope I didn’t wake you,” I said. 

“Good God, no.” His healthy laugh rippled along the 
wires. “I’ve been up since seven. I've been riding in the 
park. I’m just going to have breakfast. Come along and 

have it with me.” 

“I have a great affection for you, Roy,” I answered, but-. 

I don’t think you’re the sort of person I’d care to have 
breakfast with. Besides, I’ve already had mine. Look here, - 
I’ve just had a letter from Mrs. Driffield asking me to go 

down and stay.” . . 

“Yes, she told me she was going to ask you. We might 
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go down together. She’s got quite a good grass court and 
she does one very well. I think you’d like it.” 

“What is it she wants me to do?” 

“Ah, I think she’d like to tell you that herself.” 

There was a softness in Roy’s voice such as I imagined 
^e would use if he were telling a prospective father that 
his wife was about to gratify his wishes. It cut no ice with 
me. 

“Come off it, Roy,” I said. “I’m too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff. Spit it out.” 

There was a moment’s pause at the other end of the tele¬ 
phone. I felt that Roy did not like my expression. 

“Are you busy this morning?” he asked suddenly. “I’d 
like to come and see you.” 

“All right, come on. I shall be in till one.” 

“I’ll be round in about an hour.” 

I replaced the receiver and relit my pipe. I gave Mrs. 
Driffield’s letter a second glance. 

I remembered vividly the luncheon to which she referred. 
I happened to be staying for a long week-end not far from 
Tercanbury with a certain Lady Hodmarsh, the clever 
and handsome American wife of a sporting baronet with 
no intelligence and charming manners. Perhaps to relieve 
the tedium of domestic life she was in the habit of enter¬ 
taining persons connected with the arts. Her parties were 
mixed and gay. Members of the nobility and gentry min¬ 
gled with astonishment and an uneasy awe with painters, 
writers, and actors, x^ady Hodmarsh neither read the books 
-•hor looked at the pictures of the people to whom she offered 
hospitality, but she liked their company and enjoyed the 
-* feeling it gave her of being in the artistic know. When on 
this occasion the conversation happened to dwell for a mo¬ 
ment on Edward Driffield, her most celebrated neighbour, 
and I mentioned that I had at one time known him very 
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well she proposed that we should go over and lunch with 
him on Monday when a number of her guests were going 
back to London. I demurred, for I had not seen Drilheld 
for five and thirty years and I could not believe that he 
would remember me; and if he did (though this I kept to 
myself) I could not believe that it would be with pleasure*^! 
But there was a young peer there, a certain Lord Scallion, 1 
with literary inclinations so violent that, instead of ruling ' 
this country as the laws of man and nature have decreed, 
he devoted his energy to the composition of detective novels. 
His curiosity to sec Driffield was boundless and the moment 
Lady Hodmarsh made her suggestion he said it would be 
too divine. The star guest of the party was a big young 
fat duchess and it appeared that her admiration for the 
celebrated writer was so intense that she was prepared to 
cut an engagement in London and not go up till the after¬ 


noon. • 

“That would make four of us,” said Lady Hodmarsh. 
“I don’t think they could manage more than that. I’ll wire 
to Mrs. Driffield at once.” 

I could not see myself going to see Driffield in that com¬ 
pany and tried to throw cold water on the scheme. 

“It’ll only bore him to death,” I said. “He’ll hate having 
a lot of strangers barging in on him like this. He’s a very 
old man.” 

“That’s why if they want to see him they’d better see 
him now. He can’t last much longer. Mrs. Driffield says 
he likes to meet people. They never see anybody but the 
doctor and the parson and it’s a change for them. Mrs,^ 
Driffield said I could always bring anyone interesting. Of ^ 
course she has to be very careful. He’s pestered by all sorts ^ 
of people who want to see him just out of idic curiosity, 
and interviewers and authors who want him to read their 
books, and silly hysterical women. But Mrs. Driffield is 
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wonderful. She keeps everyone away from him but those 
she thinks he ought to see. I mean, he’d be dead in a week 
if he saw everyone who wants to see him. She has to think 
of his strength. Naturally we’re different.” 

Of course I thought I was; but as I looked at them I per- 
>seived that the duchess and Lord Scallion thought they 
■ were too; so it seemed best to say no more. 

' We drove over in a bright yellow Rolls. Feme Court 
was three miles from Blackstablc. It was a stucco house 
built, I suppose, about 1840 , plain and unpretentious, but 
substantial; it was the same back and front, two large bows 
on each side of a flat piece in which was the front door, 
- and there were two large bows on the first floor. A plain 
parapet hid the low roof. It stood in about an acre of gar¬ 
den, somewhat overgrown with trees, but neatly tended, 
and from the drawing-room window you had a pleasant 
^ew of woods and green downland. The drawing room 
was furnished so exactly as you felt a drawing room in a 
country house of modest size should be furnished that it 
was slightly disconcerting. Clean bright chintzes covered 
f the comfortable chairs and the large sofa, and the curtains 
were of the same bright clean chintz. On little Chippendale 
tables stood large Oriental bowls filled with pot-pourri. On 
the cream-coloured walls were pleasant water colours by 
painters well known at the beginning of this century. There 
were great masses of flowers charmingly arranged, and on 
the grand piano in silver frames photographs of celebrated 
actresses, deceased authors, and minor royalties. 

, 7 s no "'onder that the duchess cried out that it was 
a ove y room. It was just the kind of room in which a dis- 
tmguished writer should spend the evening of his days. 

rs - nfheld received us with modest assurance. She was 

L % Wf an ° £ a J b ° Ut fivC and fort y- 1 ) ud g ed > with a small 
sauow face and neat, sharp features. She had a black cloche 
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hat pressed tight down on her head and wore a gray coat 
and skirt. Her figure was slight and she was neither tall 
nor short, and she looked trim, competent, and alert. She 
might have been the squire’s widowed daughter, who ran 
the parish and had a peculiar gift for organization. She 
introduced us to a clergyman and a lady, who got up as vv-ffr 
were shown in. They were the Vicar of Blackstable and, 
his wife. Lady Hodmarsh and the duchess immediately 
assumed that cringing affability that persons of rank assume 
with their inferiors in order to show them that they are not 
for a moment aware that there is any difference of station 
between them. 

Then Edward Driffield came in. I had seen portraits of 
him from time to time in the illustrated papers but it was 
with dismay that I saw him in the flesh. He was smaller 
than I remembered and very thin, his head was barely 
covered with fine silvery hair, he was clean-shaven, amfc 
his skin was almost transparent. His blue eyes were very 
pale and the rims of his eyelids red. He looked an old, old 
man, hanging on to mortality by a thread; he wore very 
white false teeth and they made his smile seem forced and * 
stiff. I had never seen him but bearded and his lips were 
thin and pallid. He was dressed in a new, well-cut suit of 
blue serge and his low collar, two or three sizes too large 
for him, showed a wrinkled, scraggy neck. He wore a neat 
black tie with a pearl in it. He looked a little like a dean 
in mifti on his summer holiday in Switzerland. 

Mrs. Driffield gave him a quick glance as he came in 
and smiled encouragingly; she must have been satisfied^ 
with the neatness of his appearance. He shook hands with 
his guests and to each one said something civil. When h$ 
came to me he said: 

“It’s very good of a busy and successful man like you to 
come all this way to see an old fogey.” 
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I was a trifle taken aback, for he spoke as though lie had 
never seen me before, and I was afraid my friends would 
think I had been boasting when I claimed at one time to 
have known him intimately. I wondered if he had com¬ 
pletely forgotten me. 

•*K‘I don’t know how many years it is since wc last met,” 
C I said, trying to be hearty. 

He looked at me for what I suppose was no more than a 
few seconds, but for what seemed to me quite a long time, 
and then I had a sudden shock; he gave me a little wink. 
It was so quick that nobody but I could have caught it, 
and so unexpected in that distinguished old face that 1 
could hardly believe my eyes. In a moment his face was 
once more composed, intelligently benign, and quietly ob¬ 
servant. Luncheon was announced and we trooped into 
the dining room. 

♦This also was in what can only be described as the acme 
of good taste. On the Chippendale sideboard were silver 
candlesticks. We sat on Chippendale chairs and ate off a 
f Chippendale table. In a silver bowl in the middle were 
roses and round this were silver dishes with chocolates in 
them and peppermint creams; the silver salt cellars were 
brightly polished and evidently Georgian. On the cream- 
coloured walls were mezzotints of ladies painted by Sir 
Peter Lely and on the chimney-piece a graniture of blue 
delft. The service was conducted by two maids in brown 
uniform and Mrs. Driffield in the midst of her fluent con¬ 
versation kept a wary eye on them. I wondered how she 
managed to train these buxom Kentish girls (their healthy 
co our and ^ high cheek bones betrayed the fact that they 
jvere local ) to such a pitch of efficiency. The lunch was 
just right for the occasion, smart but not showy, fillets of 
s° e rolled up and covered with a white sauce, roast chicken, 
wit new potatoes and green peas, asparagus and goose- 
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berry fool. It was the dining room and the lunch and the 
manner which you felt exactly fitted a literary gent of 
great celebrity but moderate wealth. 

Mrs. Driffield, like the wives of most men of letters, was 
a great talker and she did not let the conversation at her 
end of the table flag; so that, however much we might haT^ 
wanted to hear what her husband was saying at the other,\ 
we had no opportunity. She was gay and sprightly. Though 
Edward Driffield’s indifferent health and great age obliged 
her to live most of the year in the country, she managed 
notwithstanding to run up to town often enough to keep 
abreast of what was going on and she was soon engaged 
with Lord Scallion in an animated discussion of the plays 
in the London theatres and the terrible crowd at the Royal 
Academy. It had taken her two visits to look at all the 
pictures and even then she had not had time to see the 
water colours. She liked water colours so much; they weff* 
unpretentious; she hated things to be pretentious. 

So that host and hostess should sit at the head and foot 
of the table, the vicar sat next to Lord Scallion and his wife ( 
next to the duchess. The duchess engaged her in conversa¬ 
tion on the subject of working-class dwellings, a subject 
on which she seemed to be much more at home than the 
parson’s lady, and my attention being thus set free I watched 
Edward Driffield. He was talking to Lady Hodmarsh. She 
was apparently telling him how to write a novel and giving 
him a list of a few that he really ought to read. He listened 
to her with what looked like polite interest, putting in 
now and then a remark in a voice too low for me to catcly 
and when she made a jest (she made them frequently and 
often good ones) he gave a little chuckle and shot her 9 
quick look that seemed to say: this woman isn’t such a 
damned fool after all. Remembering the past, I asked my¬ 
self curiously what he thought of this grand company, his 
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neatly turned out wife, so competent and discreetly manag¬ 
ing, and the elegant surroundings in which he lived. I won¬ 
dered if he regretted his early days of adventure. I won¬ 
dered if all this amused him or if the amiable civility of his 
manner masked a hideous boredom. Perhaps he felt my 
>*ycs upon him, for he raised his. They rested on me for 
f a while with a meditative look, mild and yet oddly scru¬ 
tinizing, and then suddenly, unmistakably this time, he 
gave me another wink. The frivolous gesture in that old, 
withered face was more than startling, it was embarrassing; 

I did not know what to do. My lips outlined a dubious 
smile. 

But the duchess joining in the conversation at the head 
of the table, the vicar’s wife turned to me. 

“You knew him many years ago, didn’t you?” she asked 
me in a low tone. 


* She gave the company a glance to see that no one was 
attending to us. 

“His wife is anxious that you shouldn’t call up old 

f “ cmon «that might be painful to him. He’s very frail, you 
know, and the least thing upsets him.” 

“I’ll be very careful.” 

rle'vl hC f 16 l0 ° kS after h ‘ m is sim P>y wonderful. Her 

ZZ°l ‘ S a i CSS ° n t0 ?]‘° f US - She ™Hzes what a precious 
ereA Her .unselfishness is beyond words.” She low- 

and Old m° ,Ce 3 httle morc - “° £ “ he's a very old man 
her out nT" sometlI J : ' es are a Httle trying; I’ve never seen 
| o£ P atlcncc - In her way she’s just as wonderful as 

to fitdYrelT S °, rt r°, f rC L marks t0 which " was difficult 
J “Consider^ y ’ Ut 1 [ elt t lat one was expected of me. 
murmured ® eWt * Am * 1 think He looks very well," I 

“He owes it all to her.” 
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At the end of luncheon we went back into the drawing 
room and after we had been standing about for two or 
three minutes Edward Driffield came up to me. I was talk¬ 
ing with the vicar and for want of anything better to say 
was admiring the charming view. I turned to my host. 

“I was just saying how picturesque that little row 
cottages is down there.” 

“From here.” Driffield looked at their broken outline 
and an ironic smile curled his thin lips. “I was born in 
one of them. Rum, isn’t it?” 

But Mrs. Driffield came up to us with bustling geniality. 
Her voice was brisk and melodious. 

“Oh, Edward, I’m sure the duchess would like to sec 
your writing room. She has to go almost immediately.” 

“I’m so sorry, but I must catch the three-eighteen from 
Tercanbury,” said the duchess. 

We filed into Driffield’s study. It was a large room 
the other side of the house, looking out on the same view 
as the dining room, with a bpw window. It was the sort 
of room that a devoted wife would evidently arrange for 
her literary husband. It was scrupulously tidy and large 
bowls of flowers gave it a feminine touch. 

“This is the desk at which he’s written all his later 
works,” said Mrs. Driffield, closing a book that was open 
face downward on it. “It’s the frontispiece in the third 
volume of the edition de luxe. It’s a period piece.” 

We all admired the writing table and Lady Hodmarsh, 
when she thought no one was looking, ran her fingers 
alongjts under edge to see if it was genuine. Mrs. Driffield^ 
gave us a quick, bright smile. 

“Would you like to see one of his manuscripts?” ^ 

“I’d love to,” said the duchess, “and then I simply must 
bolt.” 
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Mrs. Driffield took from a shelf a manuscript hound in 
blue morocco, and while the rest of the party reverently 
examined it I had a look at the books with which the room 
was lined. As authors will, I ran my eye round quickly 
to see if there were any of mine, but could not find one; I 
saw, however, a complete set of Alroy Kear’s and a great 
many novels in bright bindings, which looked suspiciously 
f unread; I guessed that they were the works of authors who 
had sent them to the master in homage to his talent and 
perhaps the hope of a few words of eulogy that could be 
used in the publisher’s advertisements. But all the books 
were so neatly arranged, they were so clean, that I had 
the impression they were very seldom read. There was the 
Oxford Dictionary and there were standard editions in 
grand bindings of most of the English classics, Fielding, 
Boswell, Hazlitt, and so on, and there were a great many 
books on the sea; I recognized the variously coloured, un¬ 
tidy volumes of the sailing directions issued by the Ad¬ 
miralty, and there were a number of works on gardening 
Die room had the look not of a writer’s workshop, but of 
r a memorial to a great name, and you could almost see 
already the desultory tripper wandering in for want of 
something better to do and smell the rather musty, close 
mell of a museum that few visited. I had a suspicion that 
nowadays tf Driffield read anything at all it was the 

I saw aT M° T. ' he Shi PP in S Gazette, of which 
1 saw a bundle on a table in the corner. 

h J n ladies had seen all they wanted we bade our 
hosts farewell But Lady Hodmarsh was a woman of tact 

Ihe Par . haVC °“ u u rred to ^ that 1, the excuse for 

.for P ,k’ , SCarCely had a word "’ith Edward Driffield, 

said to him ’ enVel ° pinS ' mc with a £ricndly 
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“I was so interested to hear that you and Mr. Ashenden 
had known one another years and years ago. Was he a 
nice little boy?” 

Driffield looked at me for a moment with that level, 
ironic gaze of his. I had the impression that if there had 
been nobody there he would have put his tongue out at me. 
“Shy,” he replied. “I taught him to ride a bicycle.” 

We got once more into the huge yellow Rolls and drove 1 
off. 

“He’s too sweet,” said the duchess. “I’m so glad we 
went.” 

“He has such nice manners, hasn't he?” said Lady Hod- 
marsh. 

“You didn’t really expect him to eat his peas with a 
knife, did you?” I asked. 

“I wish he had,” said Scallion. “It would have been so 
picturesque.” 

“I believe it’s very difficult,” said the duchess. “I’ve trice?* 
over and over again and I can never get them to stay on.” 
“You have to spear them,” said Scallion. 

“Not at all,” retorted the duchess. “You have to balance t 
them on the flat, and they roll like the devil.” 

“What did you think of Mrs. Driffield?” asked Lady 

Hodmarsh. 

“I suppose she serves her purpose,” said the duchess. 
“He’s so old, poor darling, he must have someone to 
look after him. You know she was a hospital nurse?” 

“Oh, was she?” said the duchess. “I thought perhaps 
slic’d been his sectretary or typist or something. 

“She’s quite nice,” said Lady Hodmarsh, warmly dt-^ 

fending a friend. 

“Oh, quite.” * * 

“He had a long illness about twenty years ago, and she 

was his nurse then, and after he got well he married her.” 
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Funny how men will do that. She must have been ver s 
- younger than him. She can’t be more than—what?—for;/ 
or forty-five.” 

No, I shouldn’t think so. Forty-seven, say. I’m told she's 
done a great deal for him. I mean, she’s made him tjui: > 
^presentable. Alroy Kear told me that before that he v. is 
almost too bohemian.” 

( “As a rule authors’ wives are odious.” 

“It’s such a bore having to have them, isn’t it?” 

Crushing. I wonder they don’t see that themselves.*’ 

Poor wretches, they often suffer from the delusion th t 
people find them interesting,” I murmured. 

We reached Tercanbury, dropped the duchess at li.c 
station, and drove on. 



Ihc^pter^Five 

ThaTI?" l !j a 'Ed^d'DriiSldCd taught me to hie e'e 
not kno V f ? how I first made his acquaintance. 1 

bu I know 7 1 § Safely bicycle had Evented, 

Kern i„“h u y T T ™ mmo " in the remote pan of 
along on nr 1 ‘ Ved and when l" 011 saw someone speeding 
was out of-VT you turned round and looked till he 

'‘part of rniddi"' N’'" "'l 11 “ matter for jocularity on the 
was good ddIc ‘ a S c d gentlemen who said Shank's pony 

of elderlv 1^ Ug k"" 3nd f ° r trc P id ation on the part 

when the", »wUe U the side of the 

with envy of the I C ° min . 8 ’ 1 bad bccn for so ™e time filled 
CnV ^ ° f the b °y s who ™ I saw riding into the school 
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grounds on their bicycles, and it gave a pretty opportunity 
for showing off when you entered the gateway without 
holding on to the handles. I had persuaded my uncle to 
let me have one at the beginning of the summer holidays, 
and though my aunt was against it, since she said I should 
only break my neck, he had yielded to my pertinacity more ^ 
willingly because I was of course paying for it out of my ~ 
own money. I ordered it before school broke up and a *, 
few days later the carrier brought it over from Tercanbury. 

I was determined to learn to ride it by myself and chaps 
at school had told me that they had learned in half an 
hour. I tried and tried and at last came to the conclusion 


that I was abnormally stupid (I am inclined now to think 
that I was exaggerating), but even after my pride was 
sufficiently humbled for me to allow the gardener to hold 


me up I seemed at the end of the first morning no nearer 
to being able to get on by myself than at the beginning. 
Next day, however, thinking that the carriage drive at the "f? 
vicarage was too winding to give a fellow a proper chance, 

I wheeled the bicycle to a road not far away which I knew 
was perfectly flat and straight and so solitary that no one l 

would see me making a fool of myself. I tried several times 
to mount, but fell off each time. I barked my shins against 
the pedals and got very hot and bothered. After I had been 
doing this for about an hour, though I began to think that 
God did not intend me to ride a bicycle, but was determined 


(unable to bear the thought of the sarcasms of my uncle, 
his representative at Blackstable) to do so all the same, to 
my disgust I saw two people on bicycles coming along the 
deserted road. I immediately wheeled my machine to the 
side and sat down on a stile, looking out to sea in a non¬ 


chalant way as though I had been for a ride and were just * 
sitting there wrapped in contemplation of the vasty ocean. 
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I kept my eyes dreamily averted from the two persons 
who were advancing toward me, but I felt that they v.\ re¬ 
coining nearer, and through the corner of my eye I saw that 
they were a man and a woman. As they passed me the 
woman swerved violently to my side of the road and, 
crashing against me, fell to the ground. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she said. “I knew I should fall off the 
moment I saw you.” 

It was impossible under the circumstances to preserve riv 
appearance of abstraction and, blushing furiously, I s.iid 
that it didn’t matter at all. 

The man had got off as she fell. 

“You haven’t hurt yourself?” he asked. 


“Oh, no.” 

I recognized him then as Edward Driffield, the author 
I had seen walking with the curate a few days before. 

Im just learning to ride,” said his companion. “And I 
fall off whenever I see anything in the road.” 

’Aren’t you the vicar’s nephew?” said Driffield. “I saw 
you the other day. Galloway told me who you were. This 
is my wife.” 

She held out her hand with an oddly frank gesture and 
when I took it gave mine a warm and hearty pressure. She 
smiled with her lips and with her eyes and there was in 
her smile something that even then I recognized as singu¬ 
larly pleasant. I was confused. People I did not know made 
me dreadfully self-conscious, and I could not take in any 
ot the details of her appearance. I just had an impression of 
.a rather large blond woman. I do not know if I noticed 
then or only remembered afterward that she wore a full 
skirt of b hie serge, a pink shirt with a starched front and 
a starched collar, and a straw hat, called in those days, 1 

ink, a boater, perched on the top of a lot of golden hair. 
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“I think bicycling’s lovely, don’t you?” she said, looking 
at my beautiful new machine which leaned against the 
stile. “It must be wonderful to be able to ride well.” 

I felt that this inferred an admiration for my proficiency. 

“It’s only a matter of practice,” I said. 

“This is only my third lesson. Mr. Driffield says I’m 
coming on wonderful, but I feel so stupid I could kick 
myself. How long did it take you before you could ride?” 
I blushed to the roots of my hair. I could hardly utter the 
shameful words. 

“I can’t ride,” I said. “I've only just got this bike and this 
is the first time I’ve tried.” 

I equivocated a trifle there, but I made it all right with 
my conscience by adding the mental reservation: except 
yesterday at home in the garden. 

“I'll give you a lesson if you like,” said Driffield in his 
good-humoured way. “Come on.” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “I wouldn’t dream of it.” 

“Why not?” asked his wife, her blue eyes still pleasantly 
smiling. “Mr. Driffield would like to and it’ll give me a 
chance to rest.” 

Driffield took my bicycle, and I, reluctant but unable to 
withstand his friendly violence, clumsily mounted. I 
swayed from side to side, but he held me with a firm hand. 

“Faster,” he said. 

I pedalled and he ran by me as I wobbled from side to 
side. We were both very hot when, notwithstanding his 
struggles, I at last fell off. It was very hard under such 
circumstances to preserve the standoffishness befitting the 
vicar’s nephew with the son'of Miss Wolfes bailiff, and 
when I started back again and for thirty or forty yards 
actually rode by myself and Mrs. Driffield ran into the 
middle of the road with her arms akimbo shouting, “Go it, 
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go it, two to one on the favourite,” I was laughing so much 
that I positively forgot all about my social status. I got o T 
of my own accord, my face no doubt wearing an air of im¬ 
modest triumph, and received without embarrassment the 
Driffields’ congratulation on my cleverness in riding a bi¬ 
cycle the very first day I tried. 

“I want to see if I can get on by myself,” said Mrs. Drif¬ 
field, and I sat down again on the stile while her husband 
and I watched her unavailing struggles. 

Then, wanting to rest again, disappointed but cheerful, 
she sat down beside me. Driffield lit his pipe. We chatted. 
I did not of course realize it then, but I know now that 
there was a disarming frankness in her manner that put 
one at one’s ease. She talked with a kind of eagerness, 
like a child bubbling over with the zest of life, and her 
eyes were lit all the time by her engaging smile. I did not 
know why I liked it. I should say it was a little sly, if sly¬ 
ness were not a displeasing quality; it was too innocent 
to be sly. It was mischievous rather, like that of a child 
who has done something that he thinks funny, but is 
quite well aware that you will think rather naughty; he 
knows all the same that you won’t be really cross and if 
you don’t find out about it quickly he’ll come and tell you 

himself. But of course then I only knew that her smile 
niade me feel at home. 

Presently Driffield, looking at his watch, said that they 
must be going and suggested that we should all ride back 
°get er in style. It was just the time that my aunt and 
uncle would be coming home from their daily walk down 
the town and I did not like to run the risk of being seen 
with people whom they would not at all approve of; so 

thtn C t x/ m ^ ^ ° n ^ rSt ’ as would S° more quickly 
I- Mrs. Driffield would not hear of it, but Driffield 
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gave me a funny, amused little look, which made me think 
that he saw through my excuse so that I blushed scarlet, 
and he said: 

“Let him go by himself, Rosie. He can manage better 
alone.” 

“All right. Shall you be here to-morrow? Were coming.” 

“I'll try to,” I answered. 

1 hey rode off, and in a few minutes I followed. Feeling 
very much pleased with myself, I rode all the way to the 
vicarage gates without falling. I think I boasted a good 
deal at dinner, but I did not say that I had met the Drif- 
ficlds. 

Next day at about eleven I got my bicycle out of the 
coachhouse. It was so called though it held not even a pony 
trap and was used by the gardener to keep the mower and 
the roller, and by Mary-Ann for her sack of meal for the 
chickens. I wheeled it down to the gate and, mounting 
none too easily, rode along the Tercanbury Road till I 
came to the old turnpike and turned into Joy Lane. 

The sky was blue and the air, warm and yet fresh, 
crackled, as it were, with the heat. The light was brilliant 
without harshness. The sun’s beams seemed to hit the 
white road with a directed energy and bounce back like 
a rubber ball. 

I rode backward and forward, waiting for the Drifliclds, 
and presently saw them come. I waved to them and turned 
round (getting off to do so) and we pedalled along to¬ 
gether. Mrs. Driffield and I complimented one another on 
our progress. We rode anxiously, clinging like grim death 
to the handle-bars, but exultant, and Driffield said that as 
soon as we felt sure of ourselves we must go for rides all 
over the country. 

“I want to get rubbings of one or two brasses in the 
neighbourhood,” he said. 
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I did not know what he meant, but lie would not explain. 
“Wait and I’ll show you,” he said. “Do you think you 
could ride fourteen miles to-morrow, seven there and seven 
back?” 

“Rather,” I said. 

^ “I’ll bring a sheet of paper for you and some wax and 
you can make a rubbing. But you’d better ask your uncle 
if you can come.” 

“I needn’t do that.” 

“I think you’d better all the same." 

Mrs. Driffield gave me that peculiar look of hers, mis 

chievous and yet friendly, and I blushed scarlet. I kneu 

that if I asked my uncle he would say no. It would be 

much better to say nothing about it. But as we rode aka,.; 

I saw coming toward us the doctor in his dogcart. I loo! e 1 

straight in front of me as he passed in the vain hope the) 

if I did not look at him he would not look at me. I was 

uneasy. If he had seen me the fact would quickly reach the 

cars of my uncle or my aunt and I considered whether it 

would not be safer to disclose myself a secret that could 

no longer be concealed. When we parted at the vicaraev 

ptes (I had not been able to avoid riding as far as tb s 

m the,r company) Driffield said that if I found I con! 1 

come with them next day I had better call for them 
early as I could. 

“You know where we live, don't you? Next door to the 

Wn eSa T' 0nal Church ' Il ' s called Li me Cottage." 

to dirT; Sat d ,? Vn ,‘° dinnCr 1 looked for opportunity 
‘ P n ««U, the information that 1 had by accident 

stable^ 0 ” the Dnfficlds ; but news travelled fast in Black- 

mor^inv ?'" ere i th t° Se PCOP ‘ e y ° U Were Debt'S with this 

town’and h ,'7, aUnt ' “ We Dr - Anstey in the 
and he said he d seen you.” 
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My uncle, chewing his roast beef with an air of disap¬ 
proval, looked- sullenly at his plate. 

“1 he Driffields,” I said with nonchalance. “You know, 
the author. Mr. Galloway knows them.” 

“They’re most disreputable people,” said my uncle. “I 
don't wish you to associate with them.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“I’m not going to give you my reasons. It’s enough that 
I don’t wish it.” 

“How did you ever get to know them?” asked my aunt. 

“I was just riding along and they were riding along, and 
they asked me if I’d like to ride with them,” I said, dis¬ 
torting the truth a little. 

“I call it very pushing,” said my uncle. 

I began to sulk. And to show my indignation when the 
sweet was put on the table, though it was raspberry tart 
which I was extremely fond of, I refused to have any. My 
aunt asked me if I was not feeling very well. 

“Yes,” I said, as haughtily as I could, “I’m feeling all 


right.” 

“Have a little bit,” 
“I’m not hungry,” 


said my aunt. 
I answered. 


“Just to please me.” 

“He must know when he’s had enough,” said my uncle. 


I gave him a bitter look. 

“I don’t mind having a small piece," I said. 

My aunt gave me a generous helping, which I ate with 
the air of one who, impelled by a stern sense of duty, per¬ 
forms an act that is deeply distasteful to him. It was a 
beautiful raspberry tart. Mary-Ann made short pastry that 
melted in the mouth. But when my aunt asked me whether 
I could not manage a little more I refused with cold 
dignity. She did not insist. My uncle said grace and I 
carried my outraged feelings into the drawing room. 
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But when I reckoned that the servants had finished their 
dinner I went into the kitchen. Emily was cleaning the 
silver in the pantry. Mary-Ann was washing up. 

“I say, what’s wrong with the Drifhelds?” I asked her. 

Mary-Ann had come to the vicarage when she was cight- 
>*-een. She had bathed me when I was a small boy, given me 
^ powders in plum jam when I needed them, packed my 
box when I went to school, nursed me when I was ill, 
read to me when I was bored, and scolded me when I was 
naughty. Emily, the housemaid, was a flighty young thing, 
and Mary-Ann didn’t know whatever would become of me 
if she had the looking after of me. Mary-Ann was a Blacjc- 
stable girl. She had never been to London in her life and 
I do not think she had been to Tercanbury more than 
three or four times. She was never ill. She never had a 
holiday. She was paid twelve pounds a year. One evening 
v a week she went down the town to see her mother, who 
did the vicarage washing; and on Sunday evenings she 
went to church. But Mary-Ann knew everything that went 
f ° n ,n . Blac *stable. She knew who everybody was, who had 
married whom, what anyone’s father had died of, and how 
mapy children, and what they were called, any woman had 

I asked Mary-Ann my question and she slopped a wet 
clout noisily into the sink. 

“I don’t blame your uncle,” she said. “I wouldn’t let you 
*o about wtth them, not if you was my nephew. Fancy 

y° u ridc y™r bicycle with them! Some 
%( people will do anything.” 

reL?,^ that w e COnVCrsation in the dining room had been 
.*■ rc P e ated to Mary-Ann. 

“I’m not a child,” 1 said. 

That makes it all the worse. The impudence of their 
comm ’ere at all!” Mary-Ann dropped her a,tches freely' 


oo 
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“Takin’ a house and pretendin’ to be ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Now leave that pie alone.” 

The raspberry tart was standing on the kitchen table and 
I broke off a piece of crust with my fingers and put it in 
my mouth. 

“We’re goin’ to eat that for our supper. If you’d wanted 
a second ’elpin’ why didn’t you ’ave one when you was 
’avin’ your dinner? Ted Driffield never could stick to any¬ 
thing. He ’ad a good education, too. The one I’m sorry 
for is his mother. He’s been a trouble to ’er from the day 
he was born. And then to go an’ marry Rosie Gann. They 
tell me that when he told his mother what he was goin’ 
to do she took to ’er bed and stayed there for three weeks 
and wouldn’t talk to anybody.” 

“Was Mrs. Driffield Rosie Gann before she married? 
Which Ganns were those?” 

Gann was one of the commonest names at Blackstable. 
The churchyard was thick with their graves. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t ’ave known them. Old Josiah Gann 
was her father. He was a wild one, too. He went for a 
soldier and when he come back he ’ad a wooden leg. He 
used to go out doing painting, but he was out of work 
more often than not. They lived in the next ’ousc to us 
in Rye Lane. Me an’ Rosie used to go to Sunday school 
together.” 

“But she’s not as old as you arc,” I said with the blunt¬ 
ness of my age. 

“She’ll never sec thirty again.” 

Mary-Ann was a little woman with a snub nose and de¬ 
cayed teeth, but fresh-coloured, and I do not suppose she 

could have been more than thirty-five. 

“Rosie ain’t more than four or five years younger than 
me, whatever she may pretend she is. They tell me you 

y4 rr - No \I°J 
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wouldn’t know her now all dressed up and everything." 

“Is it true that she was a barmaid?” I asked. 

“Yes, at the Railway Arms and then at the Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers at Haversham. Mrs. Reeves ad her to 

clp in the bar at the Railway Arms, but it got so bad she 
>*bad to get rid of her.” 

f . ^ le Raihva y Arms was a very modest little public house 
just opposite the station of the London, Chatham & Dover 
Railway. It had a sort of sinister gaiety. On a winter’s night 
as you passed by you’ saw through the glass doors men 
ounging about the bar. My uncle very much disapproved 
°t it, and had for years been trying to get its license taken 
away It was frequented by the railway porters, colliers, 
and farm labourers. The respectable residents of Black- 
sable would have disdained to enter it and, when thev 

J d fK 8,aSS ° f ' bitter ’ WCnt to the Bcar Key or the 


“Why, what did she do?” I asked, my eyes 
of my head. 7 ' 


popping out 


thinl hat d ‘ dnt , Shc d ° ? ” said Uary-Ann. “What d'you 
th nt/rr T ? '™ Uld Say i£ hc cau S ln me idlin' you 
'avc 8 a ‘k 3 '' ?' h a rC Wasn,t a man who c °me in to 
thev ‘ I t ,hat dldn t carry 011 with. No matter who 
m n X'r C l ° Uld ", t Stkk to anybod y- it was just one 
That was T° ther \. T ley tel1 mc h was «mply •orrible. 
sort o p ace h n “ f Z ^ Gcor 8 e ' h > b e 

that but thev H T ‘ ke y ‘° S ° ‘°’ hc was to ° grand for 
hi ^ vl y 7 T7 l m aCddenCal llke °"<= ch'Y when 

neve?o"t " C “ w her ' And aftcr that he was 

people and of C P ^ P‘ xm witb a ** them common rough 

andlLtirh *** a “ kncw what was there for, 

for her 1 And th W 'u *" d T** chddrcn - ° h . 1 was sorry 
' And d,C talk 11 t" a dc- Well, it got so Mrs. Reeves 
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9nid she wasn’t going to put up with it another day and she 
gave her her wages and told her to pack her box and go. 
Good riddance to bad rubbish, that’s what I said.” 

I knew Lord George very well. His name was George 
Kemp and the title by which he was always known had 
been given him ironically owing to his grand manner. He - * 
was our coal merchant, but he also dabbled in house prop- . 
erty, and he owned a share in one or two colliers. He 
lived in a new brick house that stood in its own grounds 
and he drove his own trap. He was a stoutish man with 
a pointed beard, florid, with a high colour and bold blue 
eyes. Remembering him, I think he must have looked 
like some jolly rubicund merchant in an old Dutch picture. 

He was always very flashily dressed and when you saw 
him driving at a smart pace down the middle of the High 
Street in a fawn-coloured covert-coat with large buttons, 
his brown bowler on the side of his head and a red rose^>- 
in his button hole, you could not but look at him. On 
Sunday he used to come to church in a lustrous topper 
and a frock coat. Everyone knew that he wanted to be 
made churchwarden, and it was evident that his energy 
would have made him useful, but my uncle said not in 
his time, and though Lord George as a protest went to 
chapel for a year my uncle remained obdurate. He cut him 
dead when he met him in the town. A reconciliation was 
effected and Lord George came to church again, but my 
uncle only yielded so far as to appoint him sidesman. The 
gentry thought him extremely vulgar and I have no doubt 
that he was vain and boastful. They complained of his v 
loud voice and his strident laugh—when he was talking to 
somebody on one side of the street you heard every word^ 
he said from the other—and they thought his manners 
dreadful. He was much too friendly; when he talked to 
them it was as though he were not in trade at all; they 
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said he was very pushing. But if lie thought his hail-fellow- 

well-met air, his activity in public works, his open purse 

when subscriptions were needed for the annual regatta or 

for the harvest festival, his willingness to do anyone a 

good turn were going to break the barriers at Blackstable 

►**he was mistaken. His efforts at sociability were met with 
blank hostility. 

I remember once that the doctor’s wife was calling on 
my aunt and Emily came in to tell my uncle that^Mr. 
George Kemp would like to sec him. 

‘‘But I heard the front door ring, Emily,” said my aunt. 
“Yes’m, he came to the front door.” 

There was a moment’s awkwardness. Everyone was at 
a loss to know how to deal with such an unusual occurrence, 
and even Emily, who knew who should come to the front 
door, who should go to the side door, and who to the 
obnek looked a trifle flustered. My aunt, who was a gentle 
soul 1 think felt honestly embarrassed that anyone should 
put himself in such a false position; but the doctor's wife 

Wmself ' Sn ' ff ° £ COntcml,t ' At !ast m >' uncle collected 

as soo°n W h T ini 7° e th ‘; StUdy ’ hc said ‘ ' I " come 

as soon as 1 ve finished my tea.” 

bofs«r^ r H Ge0rS . e r L Cmained exuberant > flashy, loud, and 
to wnk HC S £ C ‘ 1>e '° Wn was dcad alld he was going 

Ixcurst’ 77 77 - f° ing t0 8CC ,he com P an Y to ru^ 

Jern/LVhfd one d WhX they a 

'people U ontT t' '!'," lk i, hc ’ d be ma y° r himself," said the 
' before a fa^ they ^I '' PUrSCd ^ !,pS ' '' Pridc ^ 

thf ^vtt^b 11 ^ 16 rCma . r j ed that >’ ou c °uld take a horse to 
ter but you couldn’t make him drink. 
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I should add that I looked upon Lord George with the 
same scornful derision as everyone else. It outraged me 
that he should stop me in the street and call me by my 
Christian name and talk to me as though there were no 
social difference between us. He even suggested that I 
should play cricket with his sons, who were of about 
same age as myself. But they went to the grammar school 
at Haversham and of course I couldn’t possibly have any¬ 
thing to do with them. 

I was shocked and thrilled by what Mary-Ann told me, 
but I had difficulty in believing it. I had read too many 
novels and had learnt too much at school not to know a 
good deal about love, but I thought it was a matter that 
only concerned young people. I could not conceive that a 
man with a beard, who had sons as old as I, could have 
any feelings of that sort. I thought when you married all 
that was finished. That people over thirty should be itu^ 
love seemed to me rather disgusting. 

“You don’t mean to say they did anything?” I asked 
Mary-Ann. 

“From what I hear there’s very little that Rosie Gann 
didn’t do. And Lord George wasn’t the only one.” 

“But, look here, why didn’t she have a baby?” 

In the novels I had read whenever lovely woman stooped 
to folly she had a baby. The cause was put with infinite 
precaution, sometimes indeed suggested only by a row of 
asterisks, but the result was inevitable. 

“More by good luck than by good management, I lay, 
said Mary-Ann. Then she recollected herself and stopped^ 
drying the plates she was busy with. “It seems to me you 
know a lot more than you ought to, she said. 

“Of course I know,” I said importantly. "Hang it all, 

I’m practically grown up, aren t I ? 

“All I can tell you,” said Mary-Ann, “is that when Mrs. 
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Reeves gave her the sack Lord George got her a job at 
the Prince of Wales’s Feathers at Havcrsham and he was 
always poppin’ over there in his trap. You can't tell me 
the ale’s any different over there from what it is here.” 
“Then why did Ted Driffield marry her?” I asked. 
w “Ask me another,” said Mary-Ann. “It was at the Feathers 
■'Tie saw her. I suppose he couldn’t get anyone else to marry 
( him. No respectable girl would ’ave ’ad ’im.” 

“Did he know about her?” 

“You’d better ask him.” 

I was silent. It was all very puzzling. 

“What does she look like now?” asked Mary-Ann. “I 
never seen her since she married. I never even speak to ’cr 
after I ’eard what was goin’ on at the Railway Arms.” 
“She looks all right,” I said. 

Well, you ask her if she remembers me and see what 
^shc says.” 



Chapter Six 

I h ad quite made up my mind that 1 was going out with 
the Driffields next morning, but knew that it was no good 
. asking my uncle if I might. If he found out that I had becn 
^)nd made a row it couldn’t be helped, and if Ted Drifheld 
««s *e me whether I had got my uncle’s permission I was 
^ quite prepared to say I had. But I had after all no need to 
!‘ e *i n * he ? f tcrnoon, the tide being high, I walked down 
1 . e ., eac ^ to b at l lc an d my uncle, having something to 
m the town, walked part of the way with me. Just as 
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we were passing the Bear and Key, Ted Driffield stepped 
out of it. He saw us and came straight up to my uncle. I 
was startled at his coolness. 

“Good afternoon, Vicar,” he said. “I wonder if you 
remember me. I used to sing in the choir when I was a 
boy. Ted Driffield. My old governor was Miss Wolfe’s 
bailiff.” 

My uncle was a very timid man, and he was taken aback. \ 

“Oh, yes, how do you do? I was sorry to hear your father 
died.” 

“I’ve made the acquaintance of your young nephew. I 
was wondering if you’d let him come for a ride with me 
to-morrow. It’s rather dull for him riding alone, and I’m 
going to do a rubbing of one of the brasses at Feme 
Church.” 

“It’s very kind of you, but-” 

My uncle was going to refuse, but Driffield interrupted 
him. 

“I’ll see he doesn’t get up to any mischief. I thought he 
might like to make a rubbing himself. It would be an 
interest for him. I’ll give him some paper and wax so that 

it won’t cost him anything.” 

My uncle had not a consecutive mind and the suggestion 
that Ted Driffield should pay for my paper and wax of¬ 
fended him so much that he quite forgot his intention to 
forbid me to go at all. 

“He can quite well get his own paper and wax,” he said. 
He has plenty of pocket money, and he’d much better 
spend it on something like that than on sweets and make 

himself sick.” f 

“Well, if he goes to Hayward, the stationer’s, and says 

he wants the same paper as I got and the wax they’ll let^ 
him have it.” 
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“I’ll go now,” I said, and to prevent any change of mind 
on my uncle’s part dashed across the road. 



Chapter Seven 


1 do not know why the Drifficlds bothered about me unless 
it was from pure kindness of heart. I was a dull little boy, 
not very talkative, and if I amused Ted Driffield at all it 
must have been unconsciously. Perhaps he was tickled by 
my attitude of superiority. I was under the impression that 
it was condescension on my part to consort with the son 
^ of Miss Wolfe’s bailiff, and he what my uncle called a 
- penny-a-liner; and when, perhaps with a trace of super- 
ci lousness, I asked him to lend me one of his books and 
he said it wouldn’t interest me I look him at his word and 
e <iid not insist. After my uncle had once consented to my 
going out with the Drifficlds he made no further objection 
to my association with them. Sometimes we went for sails 
together, sometimes we went to some picturesque spot and 
Driffield painted a little water colour. I do not know if 
, English climate was better in those days or if it is 
only an illusion of youth, but I seem to remember that all 
through that summer the sunny days followed one another 

U ! lb ) rokcn line - 1 bc S an to feel a curious affection for 

f cm 1allng ’ ° pulcnt ’ and gracious country. We went 
iar aheld, to one church after another, taking rubbings of 

" tTA’ m armour a "d ladies in stiff farthingales. 

nffield fired me with his own enthusiasm for this 
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naive pursuit and I rubbed with passion. I showed my uncle 
proudly the results of my industry, and I suppose he thought 
that whatever my company, I could not come to much harm 
when I was occupied in church. Mrs. Driffield used to re¬ 
main in the churchyard while we were at work, not reading 
or sewing, but just mooning about; she seemed able to do 
nothing for an indefinite time without feeling bored. Some- 
times I would go out and sit with her for a little on the * 
grass. We chattered about my school, my friends there and 
my masters, about the people at Blackstable, and about 
nothing at all. She gratified me by calling me Mr. Ashen- 
den. I think she was the first person who had ever done 
so and it made me feel grown up. I resented it vastly when 
people called me Master Willie. I thought it a ridiculous 
name for anyone to have. In fact I did not like either of my 
names and spent much time inventing others that would 
have suited me better. The ones I preferred were Roderic 
Ravcnsworth and I covered sheets of paper with this sig-'#* 
nature in a suitably dashing hand. I did not mind Ludovic 
Montgomery either. 

I could not get over what Mary-Ann had told me about r 
Mrs. Driffield. Though I knew theoretically what people 
did when they were married, and was capable of putting 
the facts in the bluntest language, I did not really under¬ 
stand it. I thought it indeed rather disgusting and I did 
not quite, quite believe it. After all, I was aware that the 
earth was round, but I l<netv it was flat. Mrs. Driffield 
seemed so frank, her laugh was so open and simple, there 
was in her demeanour something so young and childlike,__ 
that I could not sec her “going with" sailors and above ali^* 
anyone so gross and horrible as Lord George. She was not 
at all the type of the wicked woman I had read of in novels. * 

Of course I knew she wasn’t “good form” and site spoke 
with the Blackstable accent, she dropped an aitch now and 
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then, and sometimes her grnmmcr gave me a shock, hut 
I couldn’t help liking her. I came to the conclusion that 
what Mary-Ann had told me was a pack of lies. 

One day I happened to tell her that Mary-Ann was our 
cook. 

** She says she lived next door to you in Rye Lane,” I 
j added, quite prepared to hear Mrs. Driffield say that she 
had never even heard of her. 

hut she smiled and her blue eyes gleamed. 

“That’s right. She used to take me to Sunday school. 
She used to have a rare job keeping me quiet. I heard slic’d 
gone to service at the vicarage. Fancy her being there still! 
I haven’t seen her for donkey’s years. I’d like to see her 
again and have a chat about old days. Remember me to 
her, will you, and ask her to look in on her evening out. 
I H give her a cup of tea.” 

I was taken aback at this. After all, the Driffields lived 
in a house that they were talking of buying and they had 
a general.” It wouldn’t be at all the thing for them to 
t j? ave Mary-Ann to tea, and it would make it very awkward 

i? C a They Scemed to havc no scnsc of the things one 
could do and the things one simply couldn’t. It never 

ceased to embarrass me, the way in which they talked of 
incidents in their past that I should havc thought they 
Avould not dream of mentioning. I do not know that the 
people I hved among were pretentious in the sense of 
making themselves out to be richer or grander than they 
really were but looking back it docs seem to me that they 
j^iived a life full of pretences. They dwelt behind a mask of 
respectability. You never caught them in their shirt sleeves 
- T ,th thcir feet on the table. The ladies put on afternoon 
wi>r s - an i d Were n0t Vlsible tiU lhen > the v hved privately 

cas„,i n8,d i e u° n0n ^ y S ° that >' OU could not dr °P »n for a 
casual meal, but when they entertained their tables groaned 
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with food. Though catastrophe overwhelmed the family, 
they held their heads high and ignored it. One of the sons 
might have married an actress, but they never referred to 
the calamity, and though the neighbours said it was dread¬ 
ful, they took ostentatious care not to mention the theatre 
in the presence of the afflicted. We all knew that the wifey* 
of Major Greencourt who had taken the Three Gables t 
was connected with trade, but neither she nor the major 
ever so much as hinted at the discreditable secret; and 


though we sniffed at them behind their backs, we were 
too polite even to mention crockery (the source of Mrs. 
Greencourt’s adequate income) in their presence. It was 
still not unheard of for an angry parent to cut off his son 
with a shilling or to tell his daughter (who like my own 
mother had married a solicitor) never to darken his doors 
again. I was used to all this and it seemed to me perfectly 
natural. What did shock me was to hear Ted Driffield + 
speak of being a waiter in a restaurant in Holborn as 
though it were the most ordinary thing in the world. I 
knew he had run away to sea, that was romantic; I knew j 
that boys, in books at all events, often did this and had 
thrilling adventures before they married a fortune and an 
earl’s daughter; but Ted Drifheld had driven a cab at 
Maidstone and had been clerk in a booking office at Bir¬ 
mingham. Once when wc bicycled past the Railway Arms, 
Mrs. Driffield mentioned quite casually, as though it were 
something that anyone might have done, that she had 


worked there for three years. 

“It was my first place,” she said. “After that I went 
the Feathers at Haversham. I only left there to get married. 

She laughed as though she enjoyed the recollection. I did * 
not know what to say; I did not know which way to look; 

I blushed scarlet. Another time when wc were going 
through Feme Bay on our way back from a long excursion, 
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it being a hot clay and all of us thirsty, she suggested that 

Ave should go into the Dolphin and have a glass of beer. 

She began talking to the girl behind the bar and I was 

horrified to hear her remark that she had been in the busi- 

ness herself for five years. The landlord joined us and Ted 

, Driffield offered him a drink, and Mrs. Driffield said that 

> the barmaid must have a glass of port, and for some time 

they all chatted amiably about trade and tied houses and 

how the price of everything was going up. Meanwhile, I 

stood, hot and cold all over, and not knowing what to do 

with myself. As we went out Mrs. Driffield remarked: 

“I took quite a fancy to that girl, Ted. She ought to do 

well for herself. As I said to her, itVa hard life but a merry 

one. You do see a bit of what’s going on and if you play 

your cards right you ought to marry well. I noticed she 

v K T Cngagcmcnt ring on, but she told me she just wore 

<h r» b £ CJ !j S ? U P7 ! he fcI,ows ^ chance to tease her.” 
LJrifneld laughed. She turned to me. 

“I had a rare old time when I was barmaid, but of course 
you can t go on for ever. You have to think of your future ” 

SeDt U emL 8rCat i r ] °\ mC * lt Wa$ halfway through 

very fuh offfi n^u T drawing to an cnd - 1 

'7 ful1 ° f the D r*ffields, but my desire to talk about them 
at home was snubbed by my uncle. 

all day r^L riendS PUShed d ° Wn ° ur throats 

.• n X g ’ he said. There are other topics of conversa- 

dXw are r e SUitabIe - But 1 do thi " k that, as Ted 

Wery dav'T Y" P3 " Sh and “ SCein S you almost 
^ One I T.lT “ mc to church occasionally.” 

to°hurch ” “ My Unde Wants >' ou to come 

“^onfmind!” s g h°e“id hUrCh SU " day " 5ght * R ° sie ” 

I told Mary-Ann they were going. I sat in the vicarage 
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pew just behind the squire’s and I could not look round, 
but I was conscious by the behaviour of my neighbours on 
the other side of the aisle that they were there, and as soon 
as I had a chance next day I asked Mary-Ann if she had 
seen them. 

“I see ’er all right,” said Mary-Ann grimly. 

“Did you speak to her afterward?” y 

“Me?” She suddenly burst into anger. “You get out of 
my kitchen. What d’you want to come bothering me all 
day long ? How d’you expect me to do my work with you 
getting in my way all the time?” 

“All right,” I said. “Don’t get in a wax.” 
j “I don’t know what your uncle’s about lettin’ you go all 
1 over the place with the likes of them. All them flowers in 
her ’at. I wonder she ain’t ashamed to show her face. Now 
run along, I’m busy.” 

I did not know why Mary-Ann was so cross. I did not- 
mention Mrs. Driffield again. But two or three days later 
I happened to go into the kitchen to get something I 
wanted. There were two kitchens at the vicarage, a small 
one in which the cooking was done and a large one, built 
I suppose for a time when country clergymen had large 
j families and gave grand dinners to the surrounding gentry, 
where Mary-Ann sat and sewed when her day’s work was 
over. We had cold supper at eight so that after tea she had 
little to do. It was getting on for seven and the day was 

I drawing in. It was Emily's evening out and I expected to 
find Mary-Ann alone, but as I went along the passage I 
heard voices and the sound of laughter. I supposed Mary-Q* 
Ann had someone in to see her. The lamp was lit, but it 
j had a thick green shade and the kitchen was almost in dark- T • 
ness. I saw a teapot and cups on the table. Mary-Ann was 
having a late cup of tea with her friend. The conversation 
stopped as I opened the door, then I heard a voice. 
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“Good-evening.” 

With a start I saw that Mary-Ann’s friend was Mrs. 
Driffield. Mary-Ann laughed a little at my surprise. 

“Rosie Gann dropped in to have a cup of tea with me,” 
she said. 

^ “We’ve been having a talk about old times.” 

Mary-Ann wa$ a little shy at my finding her thus, but 

not half so shy as I. Mrs. Driffield gave me that childlike, 

mischievous smile of hers; she was perfectly at her case. 

For some reason I noticed her dress. I suppose because I 

had never seen her so grand before. It was of pale blue 

cloth, very tight at the waist, with high sleeves and a long 

skirt with a flounce at the bottom. She wore a large black 

straw hat with a great quantity of roses and leaves and 

bows on it. It was evidently the hat she had worn in church 
on Sunday. 


* * thought if I went on waiting till Mary-Ann came to 

see me I d have to wait till doomsday, so I thought the best 
thing I could do was to come and sec her myself.” 

Mary-Ann grinned self-consciously, but did not look dis¬ 
pleased I asked for whatever it was I wanted and as quickly 

a . s 1 < r ou d lcft thcm - 1 went out into the garden and wan¬ 
dered about aimlessly. I walked down to the road and 
looked over the gate. The night had fallen. Presently I saw 
a man strolling along. I paid no attention to him, but he 
passed backward and forward and it looked as though he 

Ted DriS for . S ? mcone ' At L r,rst 1 bought it might be 

d Driffield and I was on the point of going out when 
*£2? and lit a pipe; I saw it was Lord George I 

mem it ( I"' 6 I™ ,. d0ing there and at the same mo- 

' Mv hear, h UCk me 'e 3 ' ^ WaS wait 'ng for Mrs. Driffield. 

the darkn bCg t n “uf* £aSt ’ and thou S h 1 was hidden by 

waited a f W1,hd r v im ° ,hc shade ° f 'he bushes. I 
waned a few mmutes longer, then I saw the side door open 
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and Mrs. Driffield let out by Mary-Ann. I heard her foot¬ 
steps on the gravel. She came to the gate and opened it. It 
opened with a little click. At the sound Lord George 
stepped across the road and before she could come out 
slipped in. He took her in his arms and gave her a great 
hug. She gave a little laugh. 

“Take care of my hat,” she whispered. ) 

I was not more than three feet away from them and I 
was terrified lest they should notice me. I was so ashamed 
for them. I was trembling with agitation. For a minute 
he held her in his arms. 

“What about the garden?” he said, still in a whisper. 

“No, there’s that boy. Let’s go in the fields.” 

They went out by the gate, he with his arm round her 
waist, and were lost in the night. Now I felt my heart 
pounding against my chest so that I could hardly breathe. , 
I was so astonished at what I had seen that I could nol^' 
think sensibly. I would have given anything to be able to 
tell someone, but it was a secret and I must keep it. I was 
thrilled with the importance it gave me. I walked slowly . 
up to the house and let myself in by the side door. Mary- 
Ann, hearing it open, called me. 

“Is that you, Master Willie?” 

“Yes.” 

I looked in the kitchen. Mary-Ann was putting the sup¬ 
per on a tray to take it into the dining room. 

“I wouldn’t say anything to your uncle about Rosie Gann 

’avin’ been here,” she said. 

“Oh, no.” • , ^ 

“It was a surprisement to me. When I ’eared a knock at 

the side door and opened it and saw Rosie standing there,* 
you could ’ave knocked me down with a feather. ‘Mary- 
Ann,’ she says, an’ before I knew what she was up to she 
was kissing me all over me face. I couldn t but ask er in 
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and when she was in I couldn’t but ask her to ’ave a nice 
cup of tea.” 

Mary-Ann was anxious to excuse herself. After all she 
had said of Mrs. Driffield it must seem strange to me that 
I should find them sitting there together chatting away 
Nsnd laughing. I did not want to crow. 

“She’s not so bad, is she?” I said. 

Mary-Ann smiled. Notwithstanding her black decayed 
teeth there was in her smile something sweet and touching. 

“I don’t ’ardly know what it is, but there’s somethin’ 
you can’t ’elp likin’ about her. She was ’ere the best part 
of an hour and I will say that for ’er, she never once give 
erself airs. And she told me with ’er own lips the material 
of that dress she ad on cost thirteen and eleven a yard and 
I believe it. She remembers everything, how I used to brush 
her ’air for her when she was a tiny tot and how I used to 
niake her wash her little ’ands before tea. You see, some¬ 
times her mother used to send ’er in to ’ave her tea with us. 
She was as pretty as a picture in them days.” 

Mary-Ann looked back into the past and her funny 
crumpled face grew wistful. 

“Oh, well,” She said after a pause, “I dare say she’s been 
no worse than plenty of others if the truth was only known. 
She ad more temptation than most, and I dare say a lot 

of them as blame her would ’ave been no better than what 
she was tf they’d ’ad the opportunity.” 
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Chapter Eight ^ 

i 

The weather broke suddenly; it grew chilly and heavy rain 
fell. It put an end to our excursions. I was not sorry, for 
I did not know how I could look Mrs. Driffield in the face 
now that I had seen her meeting with George Kemp. I 
was not so much shocked as astonished. I could not under¬ 
stand how it was possible for her to like being kissed by 
an old man, and the fantastic notion passed through my 
mind, filled with the novels I had read, that somehow 
Lord George held her in his power and forced her by his r 
knowledge of some fearful secret to submit to his loath-C* 
some embraces. My imagination played with terrible possi¬ 
bilities. Bigamy, murder, and forgery. Very few villains in 
books failed to hold the threat of exposure of one of these v 
crimes over some hapless female. Perhaps Mrs. Driffield 
had backed a bill; I never could quite understand what this 
meant, but I knew that the consequences were disastrous. 

I toyed with the fancy of her anguish (the long sleepless 
nights when she sat at her window in her nightdress, her 
long fair hair hanging to her knees, and watched hopelessly 
for the dawn) and saw myself (not a boy of fifteen with 
sixpence a week pocket money, but a tall man with a waxed 
moustache and muscles of steel in faultless evening dress)^ 
with a happy blend of heroism and dexterity rescuing her 
from the toils of the rascally blackmailer. On the other*, 
hand, it had not looked as though she had yielded quite 
unwillingly to Lord George’s fondling and I could not get 
out of my cars the sound of her laugh. It had a note that 
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I had never heard before. It gave me a queer feeling of 
breathlessness. 

During the rest of my holidays I only saw the Drifficlds 
once more. I met them by chance in the town and they 
^stopped and spoke to me. I suddenly felt very shy again, 
but when I looked at Mrs. Driffield I could not help brush¬ 
ing with embarrassment, for there was nothing in her coun¬ 
tenance that indicated a guilty secret. She looked at me 
with those soft blue eyes of hers in which there was a child’s 
playful naughtiness. She often held her mouth a little open, 
as though it were just going to break into a smile, and her 
lips were full .and red. There was honesty and innocence 

\ n ace and an ingenuous frankness and though then 
1 could not have expressed this, I felt it quite strongly. If I 
had put it into words at all I think I should have said: 
She °oks a s straight as a die. It was impossible that she 
could be carrying on” with Lord George. There must be 
• n explanation; I did not believe what my eyes had seen. 

' ,? 'I' 6 day came whcn 1 had 'o go back to school. The 

mvself fbaH 3nd 1 Walked to ll ' c by 

y elf. I had refused to let my aunt see me off, thinking 

it more manly to go alone, but I felt rather low as I walked 

down the street. It was a small branch line to Te canbury 

::;r was at the ° th - ^ of .he «*,„ 

, h Car . na xf- Suddcnly 1 hc.'.rd a voice: "There he 

"W , Mr$ - Driffidd bustled gaily up. 

&xz,zsxsr ~ ,o " 

i4 N °, of course not.” 

’ ti-i:-. “ won \ la « long. We’ll have no end of a 
“No.” 0 y ° U C ° me back f ° r Christma s- Can you skate?” 

I- can. I’ll teach you.” 
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Her high spirits cheered me, and at the same time the 
thought that they had come to the station to say good-bye to 
me gave me a lump in my throat. I tried hard not to let 
the emotion I felt appear on my face. 

“I expect I shall be playing a lot of football this term,” I 
said. “I ought to get into the second fifteen.” 

She looked at me with kindly shining eyes, smiling with 1 
her full red lips. There was something in her smile I had 
always rather liked, and her voice seemed almost to tremble 
with a laugh or a tear. For one horrible moment I was 
afraid that she was going to kiss me. I was scared out of 
my wits. She talked on, she was mildly facetious as grown¬ 
up people are with schoolboys, and Driffield stood there 
without saying anything. He looked at me with a smile in 
his eyes and pulled his beard. Then the guard blew a 
cracked whistle and waved a red flag. Mrs. Driffield took , 


my hand and shook it. Driffield came forward. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “Here’s something for you.” 

He pressed a tiny packet into my hand and the train 
steamed off. When I opened it I found that it was two 
half-crowns wrapped in a piece of toilet paper. I blushed 
to the roots of my hair. I was glad enough to have an extra 
five shillings, but the thought that Ted Driffield had dared 
to give me a tip filled me with rage and humiliation. I 
could not possibly accept anything from him. It was 
true that I had bicycled with him and sailed with him, but 
he wasn’t a sahib (I had got that from Major Grcencourt) 
and it was an insult to me to give me five shillings. At 
first I thought of returning the money without a word*** 
showing by my silence how outraged I was at the solecism 
he had committed, then I composed in my head a dignified - 
and frigid letter in which I thanked him for his generosity, 
but said that he must see how impossible it was for a gentle¬ 
man to accept a tip from someone who was practically a 
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stranger. I thought it over for two or three days and every 
day it seemed more difficult to me to part with the two half- 
crowns. I felt sure that Driffield had meant it kindly, and 
of course he was very bad form and didn’t know about 
^ things; it would be rather hard to hurt his feelings by send¬ 
ing the money back, and finally I spent it. But I assuaged 

/ my wounded pride by not writing to thank Driffield for 
his gift. 


When Christmas came, however, and I went back to 
Blackstable for the holidays, it was the Driffields I was most 
eager to see. In that stagnant little place they alone seemed 
to have a connection with the outside world which al¬ 
ready was beginning to touch my daydreams with anx¬ 
ious curiosity But I could, not overcome my shyness enough 
to go to their house and call, and I hoped that I should meet 

V® 1 ? ! hc , Bl f the weathcr was dreadful, a boister- 

boL i L hl ? ed doWn lhe street > Pacing you to the 
bone, and the few women who had an errand were swept 

The S coW like fishing b ° atS in half a ga£. 

he cold ram scudded in sudden squalls and the sky, which 

■n summer had enclosed the friendly country so snugly 

menace aS The reat Pa " * hat P r “ scd “I™ the earth with sullen 
by Chance and arT , Hbpe ° f mectin S the Driffields 

r Vs&ssb Ssat a 

- was in She° PCnC<1 ^ °° r; 1 asked i£ Mrs * Dri ^ eI d 

would go and see Teftme U, ! Cer H aln !°° k , and > sa y in S 

already heard voices in rh andm ® lr | the Passage. I had 
as she opened th door a A ^ ^ they Were stillcd 

P thC door and > entering, shut it behind her. 


Bo 
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I had a faint impression of mystery; in the houses of my 
uncle’s friends, even if there was no fire and the gas had to 
be lit as you went in, you were shown into the drawing 
room when you called. But the door was opened and 
Driffield came out. There was only a speck of light in the ^ 
passage and at first he could not see who it was; but in an *— 
instant he recognized me. 


“Oh, it’s you. We wondered when we were going to see 
you.” Then he called out: “Rosie, it’s young Ashenden.” 

There was a cry and before you could say knife Mrs. 
Driffield had come into the passage and was shaking my 


hands. 

“Come in, come in. Take off your coat. Isn’t it awful, 
the weather? You must be perishing.” 

She helped me with my coat and took off my muffler 
and snatched my cap out of my hand and drew me into the^ 
room. It was hot and stuffy, a tiny room full of furniture, 
with a fire burning in the grate; they had gas there, which 
we hadn’t at the vicarage, and the three burners in round 
globes of frosted glass filled the room with harsh light. The 
air was gray with tobacco smoke. At first, dazzled and then 
taken aback by my effusive welcome, I did not see who the 
two men were who got up as' I came in. Then I saw they 
were the curate, Mr. Galloway, and Lord George Kemp. 

I fancied that the curate shook my hand with constraint. 

“How are you? I just came in to return some books that 
Mr. Driffield had lent me and Mrs. Driffield very kindly 


asked me to stay to tea. . .«• i 

I felt rather than saw the quizzical look that Driffield. 

gave him. He said something about the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness, which I recognized as a quotation, but did 

nor gather the sense of. Mr. Galloway laughed. 

•/don’t know about that,” he said. “What about the 


publicans and sinners? 
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I thought the remark in very bad taste, but I was im¬ 
mediately seized upon by Lord George. There was no con¬ 
straint about him. 

“Well, young fellow, home for the holidays? My word, 
what a big chap you’re growing.” 

I shook hands with him rather coldly. I wished I had 
not come. 

“Let me give you a nice strong cup of tea,” said Mrs. 
Driffield. 

“I’ve already had tea.” 

Have some more,” said Lord George, speaking as 
though he owned the place (that was just like him). “A 
big fellow like you can always tuck away another piece of 
bread and butter and jam and Mrs. D. will cut you a slice 
with her own fair hands.” 


The tea things were still on the table and they were 
sittmg round it. A chair was brought up for me and Mrs. 
Urifheld gave me a piece of cake. 

'■We were just trying to persuade Ted to sing us a song,” 
said Lord George. “Come on, Ted.” 

n " ‘£ U TI > r ° ug h Slickin’ to a Soljer,’ Ted,” said Mrs. 

Driffield. “I love that.” 

“No, sing ‘First We Mopped the Floor with Him.’” 

I 11 sing cm both if you’re not careful,” said Driffield. 

cotMcr k hlS Which Was lyin S on the top of the 

baritone P v n °’ and be S an to sin S- Hc had a rich 

antone voice. I was quite used to people singing songs 

I h “ t re m WaS » *“ 3t tHc --age, or I tent To 

leir t S u° r ,he doctor ’ s ’ P eo P ,e always brought 

ho ldtt W ' th ‘ hem - Jhey left it in the hall, so thaf it 

sine W f eCm that ‘ hey wanted to be asked to play or 

hrnn’t, U - a ^.? r tCa the hostess asked them if they had 

was « ,he ^ ^ admi « ed 'hat they had, and i 
at the vicarage I was sent to fetch it. Sometimes a 
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young lady would say that she had quite given up playing 
and hadn’t brought anything with her, and then her mother 
would break in and say that she had brought it. But when 
they sang it was not comic songs; it was “I’ll sing Thee 
Songs of Araby,” or “Good-Night, Beloved,” or “Queen of 
My Heart.” Once at the annual concert at the Assembly 
Rooms, Smithson, the draper, had sung a comic song, and 
though the people at the back of the hall had applauded a 
great deal, the gentry had seen nothing funny in it. Perhaps 
there wasn't. Anyhow, before the next concert he was asked 
to be a little more careful about what he sang (“Remember 
there are ladies present, Mr. Smithson”) and so gave “The 
Death of Nelson.” The next ditty that Driffield sang had a 
chorus and the curate and Lord George joined in lustily. 
I heard it a good many times afterward, but I can only re¬ 
member four lines: 


first tee mopped the floor with him; 
Dragged him up and down the stairs; 
Then tee lugged him round the room, 
Under tables, over chairs. 


When it was finished, assuming my best company man¬ 
ners, I turned to Mrs. Driffield. 

“Don’t you sing?” I asked. 

“I do, but it always turns the milk, so led doesn t en¬ 


courage me. 


y > 


Driffield put down his banjo and lit a pipe. 

“Well, how's the old book getting along, Ted?" said 

Lord George heartily. 

“Oh, all right. I'm working away, you know. 

“Good old Ted and his books,” Lord George laughed. 
“Why don’t you settle down and do something respectable 
lor a change? I ll give you a job in my office. 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 
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“You let him be, George,” said Mrs. Driffield. “He likes 
writing, and what I say is, as long as it keeps him happy 
why shouldn't he?” 

“Well,. I don’t pretend to know anything about books,” 
began George Kemp. 

^ “Then don’t talk about them,” interrupted Driffield with 
f a smile. 

“I don’t think anyone need be ashamed to have written 
Fair haven, said Mr. Galloway, “and I don’t care what the 
critics said.” 


“Well, Ted, I’ve known you since I was a boy and I 
couldn’t read it, try as I would.” 

“Oh,^ come on, we don’t want to start talking about 
books, said Mrs. Driffield. “Sing us another song, Ted.” 

I must be going,” said the curate. He turned to me. “We 
might walk along together. Have you got anything for me 

Vo read, Driffield?” h 

Driffield pointed to a pile of new books that were heaped 
up on a table in the corner. 

“Take your pick.” 

;By jove, what a lot!” I said, looking at them greedily. 

, it s all rubbish. They’re sent down for review.” 
What d you do with them?” 

f ‘" to Tcrcan bury and sell 'em for what they'll 

Axn. 3 he PS t0 pay the butch cr.” 

. b j VC ! eft> the CUrate and he with three or four 
books under his arm, he asked me: 

.Driffield^'' ““ y ° Ur UnC ' e y ° U Were comi "S >° »* the 

' U . St we " t out for a walk and it suddenly occurred 
-10 me that I might look in.” y 

nnr rnr ^ C0 ^ S x e , Was som ^ way from the truth, but I did 

grownup 0 mv Mr ’ Ga,loway that > though I was practically 
S up, my unde reallzed the fact SQ liule ^ he ^ 


«* 




u 
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quite capable of trying to prevent me from seeing people 
he objected to. 

“Unless you have to I wouldn't say anything about it in 
your place. The Dritlields are perfectly all right, .but your 
uncle doesn’t quite approve of them.” 

“I know,” I said. “It’s such rot.” 

“Of course they’re rather common, but he docsn t write 
half badly, and when you think what he came from it’s 

wonderful that he writes at all.” 

I was glad to know how the land lay. Mr. Galloway did 
not wish my uncle to know that he was on friendly terms 
with the Driffields. I could feel sure at all events that he 
would not give me away. 

The patronizing manner in which my uncles curate 
spoke of one who has been now so long recognized as one 
of the greatest of the later Victorian novelists must arouse^ 
a smile; but it was the manner in which he was generally 
spoken of at Blackstable. One day we went to tea at Mrs. 
Greencourt’s, who had staying with her a cousin, the wife 
of an Oxford don, and we had been told that she was very 
cultivated. She was a Mrs. Encon.be, a little woman with 
an eager wrinkled face; she surprised us very much be¬ 
cause she wore her gray hair short and a black serge ski 
that only just came below the tops of her square-toed boots. 
She was the first example of the New Woman that had 
even been seen in Blackstable. We were staggered and m- 
mediately on the defensive, for she looked intellectual and 
it made us feel shy. (Afterward we all scoffed at her an 
my uncle said to my aunt: “Well, my dear I m thankful, 
you're not clever, at least I’ve been spared that , andMmy 
aunt in a playful mood put my uncle s slippers winch w r 
warming for him by the fire over her boo s and said. 
"Look, I’m the new woman.” And then we all sa . ^ 

Grcencourt is very funny; you never know what 
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next. But of course she isn’t quite quite.” We could hardly 
forget that her father made china and that her grandfather 
had been a factory hand.) 

But we all found it very interesting to hear Mrs. Encombe 
talk of the people she knew. My uncle had been at Oxford, 
but everyone he asked about seemed to be dead. Mrs. En¬ 
combe knew Mrs. Humphry Ward and admired Robert 
Els mere. My uncle considered it a scandalous work, and 
he was surprised that Mr. Gladstone, who at least called 
himself a Christian, had found a good word to say for it. 
They had quite an argument about it. My uncle said he 
thought it would unsettle people’s opinions and give them 
all sorts of ideas that they were much better without. Mrs. 
Encombe answered that he wouldn’t think that if he knew 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. She was a woman of the very highest 
character, a niece of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and whatever 
you might think of the book itself (and she, Mrs. Encombe, 
was quite willing to admit that there were parts which had 
better have been omitted) it was quite certain that she 
had written it from the very highest motives. Mrs. Encombe 
knew Miss Broughton too. She was of very good family 
and it was strange that she wrote the books she did. 

“I don’t see any harm in them,” said Mrs. Hayforth, 

the doa° r, s wife. "I enjoy them, especially Red as a Rose 

one. 


Would you like your girls to read them?” asked Mrs 
lincombe. 


‘ Not just yet perhaps," said Mrs. Hayforth. “But when 
they re married I should have no objection.” 

Then it might interest you to know,” said Mrs. En- 

t OI a C> j“ iat w ^ en I was in Florence last Easter I was in¬ 
troduced to Ouida.” 

“r , That i S , quitC , another matter,” returned Mrs. Hayforth. 
1 can t beheve that any lady would read a book by Ouida." 
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"I read one out of curiosity,” said Mrs. Encombe. “I 
must say, it's more what you’d expect from a Frenchman 
than from an English gentlewoman.” 

“Oh, hut I understand she isn’t really English. I’ve always 
heard her real name is Mademoiselle de la Ramce.” 

It was then that Mr. Galloway mentioned Edward Drif- 
field. \ 

‘‘You know we have an author living here,” he said. 

‘‘W e re not very proud of him," said the major. ‘‘He’s 
the son of old Miss Wolfe's bailiff and he married a bar- 
maid. 

“Can he write?” asked Mrs. Encombe. 


‘‘You can tell at once that he's not a gentleman," said 
the curate, ‘‘but when you consider the disadvantages he’s 
had to struggle against it’s rather remarkable that he should 
write as well as he does.” 

‘‘He’s a friend of Willie’s,” said my uncle. 

Everyone looked at me, and I felt very uncomfortable. 

“They bicycled together last summer, and after Willie 
had gone back to school I got one of his books from the 
library to see what it was like. I read the first volume and 
then 1 sent it back. I wrote a pretty stiff letter to the li¬ 
brarian and I was glad to hear that he’d withdrawn it from 
circulation. If it had been my own property I should have 
put it promptly in the kitchen stove. 

“I looked through one of his books myself,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘It interested me because it was set in this neigh¬ 
bourhood and I recognized some of the people. But I can t 
say I liked it; I thought it unnecessarily coarse.” 

“I mentioned that to him,” said Mr. Galloway, and he 
said the men in the colliers that run up to Newcastle and - 
the fishermen and farm hands don’t behave like ladies and 
gentlemen and don’t talk like them. 
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“But why write about people of that character?” said my 
uncle. 

“That's what I say,” said Mrs. Hayforth. “We all know 
that there are coarse and wicked and vicious people in the 
world, but I don’t see what good it docs to write about 
them.” 

“I’m not defending him,” said Mr. Galloway. “I’m only 
telling you what explanation he gives himself. And then 
of course he brought up Dickens.” 

“Dickens is quite different,” said my uncle. “I don’t see 
how anyone can object to the Piclyvic /( Papers.” 

“I suppose it’s a matter of taste,” said my aunt. “I always 
found Dickens very coarse. I don’t want to read about 
people who drop their aitches. I must say I’m very glad the 
weather s so bad now and Willie can’t take any more rides 
with Mr. Driffield. I don’t think he’s quite the sort of 
person he ought to associate with.” 

Both Mr. Galloway and I looked down our noses. 


Chapter Nine 

As often as the mild Christmas gaieties of Blackstable 
allowed me I went to the Driffields’ little house next door 
to the Congregational chapel. I always found Lord George 
an often Mr. Galloway. Our conspiracy of silence had 
made us friends and when we met at the vicarage or in 

W V A S a V aftCr church we lookcd one another archly, 
e did not talk about our secret, but we enjoyed ifc I 
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think it gave us both a good deal of satisfaction to know 
that we were making a fool of my uncle. But once it oc¬ 
curred to me that George Kemp, meeting my uncle in the 
street, might remark casually that he had been seeing a lot 
of me at the Driffields’. 

“What about Lord George?” I said to Mr. Galloway. 

“Oh, I made that all right.” 

We chuckled. 1 began to like Lord George. At first I was 
very cold with him and scrupulously polite, but he seemed 
so unconscious of the social difference between us that I 
was forced to conclude that my haughty courtesy failed to 
put him in his place. He was always cordial, breezy, even 
boisterous; he chaffed me in his common way and I an¬ 
swered him back with schoolboy wit; we made the others 
laugh and this disposed me kindly toward him. He was 
for ever bragging about the great schemes he had in mind, 
but lie took in good part my jokes at the expense of his 
grandiose imaginations. It amused me to hear him tell 
stories about the swells of Blackstable that made them look 
foolish and when he mimicked their oddities I roared with 
laughter. He was blatant and vulgar and the way he dressed 
was always a shock to me (I had never been to Newmarket 
nor seen a trainer, but that was my idea of how a New¬ 
market trainer dressed) and his table manners were offen¬ 
sive, but I found myself less and less affronted by him. He 
gave me the Pink, ’U n every week and I took it home, care¬ 
fully tucked away in my great-coat pocket, and read it in 

my bedroom. 

i never went to the Driffields’ till after tea at the vicarage, 
but I always managed to make a second tea when I got 
there. Afterward Ted Driffield sang comic songs, accom¬ 
panying himself sometimes on the banjo and sometimes 
on the piano. He would sing, peering at the music with his 
rather short-sighted eyes, for an hour at a time; there was 
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a smile on his lips and he liked us all to join in the chorus. 
We played whist. I had learned the game when I was a 
child and my uncle and aunt and I used to play at the 
vicarage during the long winter evenings. My uncle always 
took dummy, and though of course we played for love, 
when my aunt and I lost I used to retire under the dining- 
i room table and cry. Ted Driffield did not play cards, he 
said he had no head for them, and when we started a game 
he would sit down by the fire and, pencil in hand, read 
one of the books that had been sent down to him from 
London to review. I had never played with three people 
before and of course I did not play well, but Mrs. Driffield 
had a natural card sense. Her movements as a rule were 
rather deliberate, but when it came to playing cards she 
was quick and alert. She played the rest of us right off our 
y h ea ds. Ordinarily she did not speak very much and then 
slowly, but when, after a hand was played, she took the 
trouble good-humouredly to point out to me my mistakes, 
she was not only lucid but voluble. Lord George chaffed 
her as he chaffed everybody; she would smile at his banter, 
tor she very seldom laughed, and sometimes make a neat 
retort They did not behave like lovers, but like familiar 
friends, and I should have quite forgotten what I had 
heard about them and what I had seen but that now and 
then she gave him a look that embarrassed me. Her eyes 
rested on him quietly, as though he were not a man but a 

ru 1 t C> an , d , in them was a mischievous, childlike 
smile. Then I would, notice that his face seemed suddenly 

^ 1° T, 30 l HC m ° Ved uneasil V »n his chair. I looked 
quickly at the curate, afraid that he would notice somc- 

~ his^pe ^ Wa$ mtCnt ° n thC Card$ ° r Clse Was ]i g htin g 
pokv^T 1 V W ° 1 SpCnt neady CVCry day in that Hot, 

Poky, smoke-laden room passed like lightning, and as the 
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holidays drew nearer to their end I was seized with dismay 
at the thought that I must spend the next three months 
dully at school. 

“I don’t know what we shall do without you,” said Mrs. 
Driffield. “We shall have to play dummy.” 

I was glad that my going would break up the game."^ 
While I was doing prep I did not want toYhink that they * 
were sitting in that little room and enjoying themselves 
just as if I did not exist. 

“How long do you get at Easter?” asked Mr. Galloway. 
“About three weeks.” 

“We'll have a lovely time then,” said Mrs. Driffield. 
“The weather ought to be all right. We can ride in the 
mornings and then after tea we'll play whist. You’ve im¬ 
proved a lot. If we play three or four times a week during 
your Easter holidays you won’t need to be afraid to play 
with anybody.” 


\ 


Chapter Ten 

But the term came to an end at last. I was in high spirits 
when once more I got out of the train at Blackstable. I had 
grown a little and I had had a new suit made at Tercan- 
bury, blue serge and very smart, and I had bought a new ^ 
tie. I meant to go and sec the Driffields immediately I had 
swallowed my tea and I was full of hope that the carrier * 
would have brought my box in time for me to put the new 
suit on. It made me look quite grown up. I had already 
begun putting vaseline on my upper lip every night to make 
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my moustache grow. On my way through the town I 
looked down the street in which the Drifficlds lived in the 
hope of seeing them. I should have liked to go in and say 
how-do-you-do, but I knew that Driffield wrote in the morn¬ 
ing and Mrs. Driffield was not “presentable.” I had all 
^sorts of exciting things to tell them. I had won the hundred- 
yard race in the sports and I had been second in the hurdles. 
I meant to have a shot for the history prize in the summer 
and I was going to swot up my English history during the 
holidays. Though there was an east wind blowing, the sky 
was blue and there was a feeling of spring in the air. The 
High Street, with its colours washed clean by the wind and 
its lines sharp as though drawn with a new pen, looked 
like a picture by Samuel Scott, quiet and naive and cosy: 
now, looking back; then it iooked like nothing but High 
Street, Blackstable. When I came to the railway bridge I 
'' noticed that two or three houses were being built. 

By Jove,” I said, “Lord George is going it.” 

In the fields beyond little white lambs were gambolling. 
The elm trees were just beginning to turn green. I let my¬ 
self in by the side door. My uncle was sitting in his arm¬ 
chair by the fire reading the Times. I shouted to my aunt 
and she came downstairs, a pink spot from the excitement 
of seeing me on each of her withered cheeks, and threw 

her thin old arms round my neck. She said all the right 
things. ° 

How youve grown!” and “Good gracious me, you’ll 
be getting a moustache soon!” 

^Ikwsedmy uncle on his bald forehead and I stood in 
ront of the fire, with my legs well apart and my back to 

**Tk T WaS extremel y S rown up and rather condescending. 
;* ei V T Cn l u P stairs to sa y how-do-you-do to Emily, and 

nm kltC J hCn t0 $hake hands with Mary-Ann, and out 

into the garden to see the gardener. 
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When I sat down hungrily to dinner and my uncle carved 
the leg of mutton I asked my aunt: 

“Well, what’s happened at Blackstable since I was here?” 
“Nothing very much. Mrs. Grecncourt went down to 
Mentone for six weeks, but she came back a few days ago. 

The major had an attack of gout. 

“And your friends the Driffields have bolted,” added my \ 

uncle. 

“They’ve done what?” I cried. 

“Bolted. They took their luggage away one night and 
just went up to London. They’ve left bills all over the 
place. They hadn’t paid their rent and they hadn’t paid 
for their furniture. They owed Harris the butcher the best 

part of thirty pounds.” 

“How awful,” I said. 

“That’s bad enough,” said my aunt, “but it appears they * 
hadn’t even paid the wages of the maid they had for three ' 

months.” 

I was flabbergasted. I thought I felt a little sick. 

“I think in future,” said my uncle, “you would be wiser , 
not to consort with people whom your aunt and I don t 

think proper associates for you.” 

“One can’t help feeling sorry for all those tradesme 

they cheated,” said my aunt. 

“It serves them right,” said my uncle Fancy giving 
credit to people like that! I should have thought anyone 
could see they were nothing but adventurers. o 

“I always wonder why they came down here at all. 

“They just wanted to show off, and 1 suppose they, 
thought as people knew who they were here it would bc^ 

easier to get things on credit. 

I did not think this quite reasonable, but was too mu 

crushed to argue. . . .. hat 

As soon as I had the chance 1 asked Mary-Ann 
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she knew of the incident. To my surprise she did not take 
it at all in the same way as my uncle and aunt. She giggled. 

“They let everyone in proper,” she said. “They was as 
free as you like with their money and everyone thought 
they ’ad plenty. It was always the best end of the neck for 
them at the butcher’s and when they wanted a steak noth- 
i ing would do but the undercut. Asparagus and grapes and 
I don’t know what all. They ran up bills in every shop in 
the town. I don’t know ’ow people can be such fools.” 

But it was evidently of the tradesmen she was speaking 
and not of the Drifficlds. 

“But how did they manage to bunk without anyone 
knowing?” I asked. 

“Well, that’s what everybody’s askin’. They do say it was 
Lord George ’elped them. How did they get their boxes to 
the station, I ask you, if ’e didn’t take them in that there 
’trap of ’is?” 

“What does he say about it?” 

“He says ’e knows no more about it than the man in the 
w moon. There was a rare to-do all over the town when they 
found out the Driffields had shot the moon. It made me 
laugh. Lord George says ’e never knew they was broke, 
and e makes out ’e was as surprised as anybody. But I for 
one don’t believe a word of it. We all knew about ’im and 
Rosie before she was married, and between you and me 
and the gatepost I don’t know that it ended there. They do 
say they was seen walkin’ about the fields together last 
summer and e was in and out of the ’ouse pretty near every 

How did people find out?” 

Well, its like this. They ’ad a girl there and they told 
er she could go ’ome and spend the night with her mother, 
but she wasn’t to be back later than eight o’clock in the 
morning. Well, when she come back she couldn’t get in. 
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She knocked and she rung but nobody answered, and so 
she went in next door and asked the lady there what shed 
better do, and the lady said she’d better go to the police 
station. The sergeant come back with ’er and e knocked 
and ’e rung, but V couldn’t get no answer. Then he asked 
the girl ’ad they paid ’er er wages, and she said no, noT^ 
for three months, and then 'e said, you take my word for • 
it, they’ve shot the moon, that’s what they’ve done. An’ 
when they come to get inside they found they’d took all 
their clothes, an’ their books—they say as Ted Driffield 
’ad a rare lot of books—an’ every blessed thing that be¬ 
longed to them.” 

“And has nothing been heard of them since. 

“Well, not exactly, but when they’d been gone about a 
week the girl got a letter from London, and when she 
opened it there was no letter or anything, but just a postal 
order for ’er wages. An’ if you ask me, I call that very and - 
some not to do a poor girl out of her wages. 

I was much more shocked than Mary-Ann. I was a very 
respectable youth. The reader cannot have failed to observe . 
that I accepted the conventions of my class as if they were 
the laws of Nature, and though debts on the grand scale 
in books had seemed to me romantic, and duns and money 
lenders were familiar figures to my fancy, I could not but 
think it mean and paltry not to pay the tradesmen s books. 

I listened with confusion when people talked in my pr 
ence of the Driffields, and when they spoke of them as my 
friends I said: “Hang it all, I just knew them”; and when 
they asked: “Weren’t they fearfully common. * * J1 . 
“Well, after all they didn’t exactly suggest the V« 
Veres, you know.” Poor Mr. Galloway was dreadfully 

UP “Of course I didn’t think they were wealthy,” he told me 
“but I thought they had enough to get along. The house 
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was very nicely furnished and the piano was new. It never 
Struck me that they hadn’t paid for a single thing. They 
never stinted themselves. What hurts me is the deceit. I 
used to see quite a lot of them and I thought they liked 
me. They always made one welcome. You’d hardly believe 
it> but the last time I saw them when they shook hands with 
( me Mrs. Driffield asked me to come next day and Driffield 
said: ‘Muffins for tea to-morrow.’ And all the time they 
had everything packed upstairs and that very night they 
took the last train to London.” 

“What does Lord George say about it?” 

To tell you the truth I haven't gone out of rqy way to 
see him lately. It’s been a lesson to me. There’s a little 
proverb about evil communications which I’ve thought 
well to bear in mind.” 


I felt very much the same about Lord George, and I was 
u little nervous, too. If he took it into his head to tell people 
that at Christmas I had been going to sec the Drifficlds 
almost every day, and it came to my uncle’s ears, I foresaw 
r an unpleasant fuss. My uncle would accuse me of deceit 
and prevarication and disobedience and of not behaving 
ike a gentleman, and I did not at the moment see what 
answer I could make. I knew him well enough to be aware 
that he would not let the matter drop, and that I should be 
reminded of my transgression for years. I was just as glad 

not to see Lord George. But one day I ran into him face 
to face in the High Street. 

Hulloa, youngster,” he cried, addressing me in a way I 

-particularly resented. “Back for the holidays, I suppose.” 

You suppose quite correctly,” I answered with what I 
.-thought withering sarcasm. 

Unfortunately he only bellowed with laughter. 

our rC SO Sha J rp , yOU ’ U cut y° ursel£ 'f you don't look 
out, he answered heartily. “Well, it looks as if there was 
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no more whist for you and me just yet. Now you see what 
comes of living beyond your means. What I always say to 
my boys is, if you’ve got a pound and you spend nineteen 
and six you’re a rich man. But if you spend twenty shillings 
and six-pence you’re a .pauper. Look after the pence, young^ 
fellow, and the pounds’ll look after themselves.” 

But though he spoke after this fashion there was in his 1 "* 
voice no note of disapproval, but a bubble of laughter as 
though in his heart he were tittering at these admirable 

maxims. 

“They say you helped them to bunk,” I remarked. 

“Me?” His face assumed a look of extreme surprise, but 
his eyes glittered with sly mirth. ‘‘Why, when they came 
and told me the Driffields had shot the moon you could 
have knocked me down with a feather. They owed me 
four pounds seventeen and six for coal. We’ve all been let^ 
in, even poor old Galloway who never got his muffins tOwf 

I had never thought Lord George more blatant. I should 
have liked to say something final and crushing, but as I 1 
could not think of anything I just said that I must be get¬ 
ting along and with a curt nod left him. 


Chapter Eleven 

Musing thus over the past, while I waited for Alroy Kear, 
I chuckled when I considered this shabby incident of Ed¬ 
ward Driffield’s obscurity in the light of the immense re¬ 
spectability of his later years. 1 wondered whether it was 
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because, in my boyhood, he was as a writer held in such 
small esteem by the people about me that I had never been 
able to see in him the astonishing merit that the best critical 
opinion eventually ascribed to him. He was for long 
thought to write very bad English, and indeed he gave 
you the impression of writing with the stub of a blunt 
pencil;' his style was laboured, an uneasy mixture of the 
classical and the slangy, and his dialogue was such as could 
never have issued from the mouth of a human being. To¬ 
ward the end of his career, when he dictated his books, 
his style, acquiring a conversational ease, became flowing 
and limpid; and then the critics, going back to the novels 
of his maturity, found that their English had a nervous, 
racy vigour that eminently suited the matter. His prime 
belonged to a period when the purple patch was in vogue 
and there are descriptive passages in his works that have 
found their way into all the anthologies of English prose. 
His pieces on the sea, and spring in the Kentish woods, and 
sunset on the lower reaches of the Thames are famous. 
It should be a mortification to me that I cannot read them 
without discomfort. 


When I was a young man, though his books sold but 
little and one or two were banned by the libraries, it was 
very much a mark of culture to admire them. He was 
thought boldly realistic. He was a very good stick to 
beat the Philistines with. Somebody’s lucky inspiration 
discovered that his sailors and peasants were Shakespearean, 
and when the advanced got together they uttered shrill 

u stasy OVer the dr y and s P ic y humour of his 
1 , IS ^ as a commodity that Edward Driffield had 

i i 1 ^ * n * u Pply>ng. My own heart sank when he 

of a n e uwL°K CC r! C , of a sailin s *hip or the taproom 

pal P ,n H /° USe r a ? d 1 knew 1 was in £or half a dozen 
P ges in dialect of facetious comment on life, ethics, and 
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immortality. But, I admit, I have always thought the Shake¬ 
spearean clowns tedious and their innumerable progeny 
insupportable. 

Driffield's strength lay evidently in his depiction of the 
class he knew best, farmers and farm labourers, shopkeep-^ 
ers and bartenders, skippers of sailing ships, mates, cooks, 
and able seamen. When he introduces characters belonging 
to a higher station in life even his warmest admirers, one 
would have thought, must experience a certain malaise; 
his fine gentlemen are so incredibly fine, his high-born 
ladies are so good, so pure, so noble that you are not sur¬ 
prised that they can only express themselves with polysyl¬ 
labic dignity. His women difficultly come to life. But here 
again I must add that this is only my own opinion; the 
world at large and the most eminent critics have agreed 
that they are very winsome types of English womanhood, 
spirited, gallant, high-souled, and they have been often 
compared with the heroines of Shakespeare. We know of 
course that women are habitually constipated, but to rep¬ 
resent them in fiction as being altogether devoid of a back 
passage seems to me really an excess of chivalry-. I 
surprised that they care to see themselves thus limned. 

The critics can force the world to pay attention to a very 
indifferent writer, and the world may lose its head over 
one who has no merit at all, but the result in neither case s 
lasting and I cannot help thinking that no writer can hold 
the public for as long as Edward Driffield without con¬ 
siderable gifts. The elect sneer at popularity; they are - 
dined even to assert that it is <1 proof of mediocrity; but 
they forget that posterity makes its choice not from amot 

he unknown writers of a period, but from among the 
known. It may be that some great masterpiece which d 
serves immortality has fallen still-born from the press, bu 
posterity will never hear of it; it may be that posterity ' 
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scrap all- the best sellers of our day, but it is among them 
that it must choose. At all events Edward Driffield is in 
the running. His novels happen to bore me; I find them 
long; the melodramatic incidents with which he sought to 
stir the sluggish reader’s interest leave me cold; but he ccr- 
rainly had sincerity. There is in his best books the stir of 
/life, and in none of them can you fail to be aware of the 
• author’s enigmatic personality. In his earlier days he was 
praised or blamed for his realism; according to the idio¬ 
syncrasy of his critics he was extolled for his truth or cen¬ 
sured for his coarseness. But realism has ceased to excite 
remark, and the library reader will take in his stride ob¬ 
stacles at which a generation back he would have violently 
shied. The cultured reader of these pages will remember 
the leading article in the Literary Supplement of the Times 
'which appeared at the moment of Driffield’s death. Taking 
the novels of Edward Driffield as his text, the author wrote 
what was very well described as a hymn to beauty. No one 
who read it could fail to be impressed by those swelling 
♦'periods, which reminded one of the noble prose of Jeremy 
Taylor, by that reverence and piety, by all those high senti¬ 
ments, in short, expressed in a style that was ornate without 
excess and dulcet without effeminacy. It was itself a thing 
of beauty. If some suggested that Edward Driffield was 
by way of being a humourist and that a jest would here and 
there have lightened this eulogious article it must be replied 
that after all it was a funeral oration. And it is well known 
that Beauty does not look with a good grace on the timid 
advances of Humour. Roy Kear, when he was talking to 
me of Driffield, claimed that, whatever his faults, they were 
Ttdeemed by the beauty that suffused his pages. Now I 
come to look back on our conversation, I think it was this 
remark that had most exasperated me. 

Thirty years ago in literary circles God was all the fash- 
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ion. It was good form to believe and journalists used him to 
adorn a phrase or balance a sentence; then God went out 
(oddly enough with cricket and beer) and Pan came in. 
In a hundred novels his cloven hoof left its imprint on the 
sward; poets saw him lurking in the twilight on London 
commons, and literary ladies in Surrey and New England, 
nymphs of an industrial age, mysteriously surrendered the! 
virginity to his rough embrace. Spiritually they were never 
the same again. But Pan went out and now beauty has 
taken his place. People find it in a phrase, or a turbot, a dog, 
a day, a picture, an action, a dress. Young women in co¬ 
horts, each of whom has written so promising and com¬ 
petent a novel, prattle of it in every manner from allusive 
to arch, from intense to charming; and the young men, 
more or less recently down from Oxford, but still trailing 
its clouds of glory, who tell us in the weekly papers what 
we should think of art, life, and the universe, fling the wo,j/ 
with a pretty negligence about their close-packed pages. It 
is sadly frayed. Gosh, they have worked it hard! The ideal 
has many names and beauty is but one of them. I wondcu 
if this clamour is anything more than the cry of distress of 
those who cannot make themselves at home in our heroic 
world of machines, and I wonder .£ their passion for beauty, 
the Little Nell of this shamefaced day, is anything more 
than sentimentality. It may be that another generation, 
accommodating itself more adequately to the stress of 
will look for inspiration not in a flight from reality, 

in an eager acceptance of it. „*• 

I do not know if others are like myself, but I anicoiV 

scious that I cannot contemplate beauty long. F ° r 
poet made a falser statement than Keats when he wrote 
the first line of Endywion. When the thing of beauty * 
given me the magic of its sensation my mind quick V 
wanders: I listen with incredulity to the persons who 
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me that they can look with rapture for hours at a view or a 
picture. Beauty is an ecstasy; it is as simple as hunger. 
There is really nothing to be said about it. It is like the 
perfume of a rose: you can smell it and that is all: that is 
^v/hy the criticism of art, except in so far as it is uncon¬ 
cerned with beauty and therefore with art, is tiresome. 

^ All the critic can tell you with regard to Titian’s Entomb¬ 
ment of Christ, perhaps of all the pictures in the world 
that which has most pure beauty, is to go and look at it. 
What else he has to say is history, or biography, or what 
not. But people add other qualities to beauty—sublimity, 
human interest, tenderness, love—because beauty does not 
long content them. Beauty is perfect, and perfection (such 
is human nature) holds our attention but for a little while. 
The mathematician who after seeing Phcdre asked: "Ou’cst- 
^ce que ga prouve?” was not such a fool as he has been 
generally made out. No one has ever been able to explain 
why the Doric temple of Pa:stum is more beautiful than a 
glass of cold beer except by bringing in considerations that 
*' have nothing to do with beauty. Beauty is a blind alley. 

It is a mountain peak which once reached leads nowhere. 
That is why in the end we find more to entrance us in El 
Greco than in Titian, in the incomplete achievement of 
Shakespeare than in the consummate success of Racine. Too . 
much has been written about beauty. That is why I have 
written a little more. Beauty is that which satisfies the 
aesthetic instinct. But who wants to be satisfied? It is only 
to the dullard that enough is as good as a feast. Let us 
face it: beauty is a bit of a bore. 

But °* course what the critics wrote about Edward Drif- 
^ field was eye-wash. His outstanding merit was not the real¬ 
ism that gave vigour to his work, nor the beauty that 
informed it, nor his graph icpopjaiu o f seafaring men, nor 
his poetic descriptions o>^aJty^i^shtqof storm and calm 
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and of nestling hamlets; it was his longevity..Reverence foi 
old age is one of the most admirable traits of the human 
race and I think it may safely be stated that in no other 
country than ours is this trait more marked. The awe and 
love with which other nations regard old age is often pla^ 
tonic; but ours is practical. Who but the English would fi 11 
Covent Garden to listen to an aged prima donna without a 
voice? Who but the English would pay to see a dancer so 
decrepit that he can hardly put one foot before the other 
and say to one another admiringly in the intervals: “By 
George, sir, d’you know he's a long way past sixty?” But 
compared with politicians and writers these are but strip¬ 
lings, and I often think that a jeitne premier must be of a 
singularly amiable disposition if it does not make him bitter 
to consider that when at the age of seventy he must end his 
career when the public man and the author are only at thcir^ 
prime. A man who is a politician at forty is a statesman ai- 
three score and ten. It is at this age, when he would be too 
old to be a clerk or a gardener or a police-court magistrate, 
that he is ripe to govern a country. This is not so strange ' 
when you reflect that from the earliest times the old have 
rubbed it into the young that they are wiser than they, and 
before the young had discovered what nonsense this was 
they were old too, and it profited them to carry on the im¬ 
posture; and besides, no one can have moved in the society 
of politicians without discovering that (if one may judge 
by results) it requires little mental ability to rule a nation. 
But wh.y writers should be more esteemed the older they 
grow, has long perplexed me. At one time I thought that< 
the praise accorded to authors when they had ceased for 
twenty years to write anything of interest was largely due‘ 
to the fact that the younger men, having no longer to fear 
their competition, felt it safe to extol their merit; and it is 
well known that to praise someone whose rivalry you do 
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not dread is often a very good way of putting a spoke in the 
wheel of someone whose rivalry you do. But this is to take 
a low view of human nature and I would not for the world 
lay myself open to a charge of cheap cynicism. After mature 
consideration I have come to the conclusion that the real 
reason for the universal applause that comforts the dcclin- 
f ing years of the author who exceeds the common span of 
man is that intelligent people after the age of thirty read 
nothing at all. As they grow older the books they read in 
their youth are lit with its glamour and with every year 
that passes they scribe greater merit to the author that wrote 
them. Of course he must go on; he must keep in the public 
eye. It is no good his thinking that it is enough to write 
one or two masterpieces; he must provide a pedestal for 
them of forty or fifty works of no particular consequence. 
This needs time. His production must be such that if he 
cannot captivate a reader by his charm he can stun him by 
his weight. 


If, as I think, longevity is genius, few in our time have 
Y enjoyed it in a more conspicuous degree than Edward Drif¬ 
field. When he was a young fellow in the sixties (the cul¬ 
tured having had their way with him and passed him by) 
jus position in the world of letters was only respectable; the 
best judges praised him, but with moderation; the younger 
men were inclined to be frivolous at his expense. It was 
agree that he had talent, but it never occurred to anyone 
that he was one of the glories of English literature. He ccle- 
brated his seventieth birthday; an uneasiness passed over 
e wor of letters, like a ruffling of the waters when on an 
•astern sea a typhoon lurks in the distance, and it grew evi¬ 
dent that there had lived among us all these years a great 

"oTlDHS M' n r c ,° f US L had sus P cctcd There was a rush 
husvnf $ ‘1 the Various libraries and a hundred 

busy pens, in Bloomsbury, in Chelsea, and in other places 
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where men of letters congregate, wrote appreciations, 
studies, essays, and works, short and chatty or long and 
intense, on his novels. These were reprinted, in complete 
editions, in select editions, at a shilling and three and six 
and five shillings and a guinea. His style was analyzed, his 1 
philosophy was examined, his technique was dissected. At' I 
seventy-five everyone agreed that Edward Driffield had* 
genius. At eighty he was the Grand Old Man of English 
Letters. This position he held till his death. 

Now we look about and think sadly that there is no one 
to take his place. A few septuagenarians are sitting up and 
taking notice, and they evidently feel that they could com¬ 
fortably fill the vacant niche. But it is obvious that they lack 
something. 

Though these recollections have taken so long to narrate 
they took but a little while to pass through my head. Thcy^ 
came to me higgledy-piggledy, an incident and then a scrap 
of conversation that belonged to a previous time, and I have 
set them down in order for the convenience of the reader 
and because I have a neat mind. One thing that surprised > 
me was that even at that far distance I could remember dis¬ 
tinctly what people looked like and even the gist of what 
they said, but only with vagueness what they wore. I knew 
of course that the dress, especially of women, was quite dif¬ 
ferent forty years ago from what it was now, but if I re¬ 
called it at all it was not from life but from pictures and 
photographs that I had seen much later. 

I was still occupied with my idle fancies when I heard a 
taxi stop at the door, the bell ring, and in a moment Alro'> 
Kear's booming voice telling the butler that he had an ap¬ 
pointment with me. He came in, big, bluff, and hearty; hi* 
vitality shattered with a single gesture the frail construction 
I had been building out of the vanished past. He brought 
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in with him, like a blustering wind in March, the aggres¬ 
sive and inescapable present. 

“I was just asking myself,” I said, “who could possibly 
succeed Edward Driffield as the Grand Old Man of English 
^Letters and you arrive to answer my question.” 

He broke into a jovial laugh, but into his eyes came a 
f*quick look of suspicion. 

“I don’t think there’s anybody,” he said. 

“How about yourself?” 

“Oh, my dear boy, I’m not fifty yet. Give me another 
twenty-five years.” He laughed, but his eyes held mine 
keenly. “I never know when you’re pulling my leg.” He 
looked down suddenly. “Of course one can’t help thinking 
about the future sometimes. All the people who are at the 
top of the tree now are anything from fifteen to twenty 
vears older than me. They can’t last for ever, and when 
mey re gone who is there? Of course there’s Aldous; he’s a 
good deal younger than me, but he’s not very strong and I 
don’t believe he takes great care of himself. Barring acci- 
r dents, by which I mean barring some genius who suddenly 
springs up and sweeps the board, I don’t quite see how in 
another twenty or twenty-five years I can help having the 
field pretty well to myself. It’s just a question of pegging 
away and living on longer than the others.” 

Roy sank his virile bulk into one of my landlady’s arm¬ 
chairs and I offered him a whisky and soda. 

1 , N °,’ I , never drink s P if its before six o’clock,” he said. He 

ooked about him. “Jolly, these digs are.” 

^ l know. What have you come to see me about?” * 

I thought I’d better have a little chat with you about 
*Mrs. Unffield’s invitation. It was rather difficult to explain 
over the telephone. The truth of the matter is that I’ve ar¬ 
ranged to write Driffield’s life.” ' 
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"Oh! Why didn’t you tell me the other day?” 

I felt friendly disposed toward Roy. I was happy to think 
that I had not midjudged him when I suspected that it 
was not merely for the pleasure of my company that he had 
asked me to luncheon. ^ 

"I hadn’t entirely made up my mind. Mrs. Driffield is ' 
very keen on my doing it. She’s going to help me in every ' 4 
way she can. She’s giving me all the material she has. She’s 
been collecting it for a good many years. It’s not an easy 
thing to do and of course I can’t afford not to do it well. But 
if I can make a pretty good job of it, it can’t fail to do me 
a lot of good. People have so much more respect for a novel¬ 
ist if he writes something serious now and then. Those 
critical works of mine were an awful sweat, and they sold 
nothing, but I don’t regret them for a moment. They’ve 
given me a position I could never have got without them- 
"I think it’s a very good plan. You’ve known Driffield 
more intimately than most people for the last twenty years. 

“I think I have. But of course he was over sixty when I 
first made his acquaintance. I wrote and told him how n 
much I admired his books and he asked me to go and see 
him. But I know nothing about the early part of his life. 
Mrs. Driffield used to try to get him to talk about those days 
and she made very copious notes of all he said, and then 
there are diaries that he kept now and then, and of course 
a lot of the stuff in the novels is obviously autobiographical. 
But there are immense lacuna:. I’ll tell you the sort of book 
I want to write, a sort of intimate life, with a lot of those 
little details that make people feel warm inside, you know*, 
and then woven in with this a really exhaustive criticism of 
his literary work, not ponderous, of course, but akhoug 
sympathetic, searching and . . . subtle Naturally it wants 
doing, but Mrs. Driffield seems to think I can do it. 

‘‘I’m sure you can,” I put in. 
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“I don’t see why not,” said Roy. “I am a critic, and I’m a 
novelist. It’s obvious that I have certain literary qualifica/- 
tions. But I can’t do anything unless everyone who can is 
willing to help me.” 

I began to see where I came in. I tried to make my face 
took quite blank. Roy leaned forward. 
f “I asked you the other day if you were going to write 
anything about Driffield yourself and you said you weren’t. 
Can I take that as definite?’* 

“Certainly.” 

“1 hen have you got any objection to giving me your 
material?” 

“My dear boy. I haven’t got any.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense,” said Roy good-humouredly, with 
the tone of a doctor who is trying to persuade a child to 
have its throat examined. “When he was living at Black- 
stable you must have seen a lot of him.” 

“I was only a boy then.” 

“But you must have been conscious of the unusual expe- 
i rience. After all, no one could be for half an hour in Edward 
Driffield’s society without being impressed by his extra¬ 
ordinary personality. It must have been obvious even to a 
boy of sixteen, and you were probably more observant and 
sensitive than the average boy of that age.” 

“I wonder if his personality would have seemed extra¬ 
ordinary without the reputation to back it up. Do you imag- 
ine that if you went down to a spa in the west of England 
as Mr. Atkins, a chartered accountant taking the waters for 

' ls y° u would impress the people you met there as a 
man of immense character?” 

* 1 imagine they’d soon realize that I was not quite the 

common or garden chartered accountant,” said Roy, with a 

smile that took from his remark any appearance of self¬ 
esteem. 
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“Well, all I can tell you is that what chiefly bothered me 
about Driffield in those days was that the knickerbocker 
suit he wore was dreadfully loud. We used to bicycle a lot 
together and it always made me feel a trifle uncomfortable 
to be seen with him.” ^ 

“It sounds comic now. What did he talk about?” 

“I don't know; nothing very much. He was rather keen* 
on architecture, and he talked about farming, and if a pub 
looked nice he generally suggested stopping for five min¬ 
utes and having a glass of bitter, and then he would talk to 
the landlord about the crops and the price of coal and things 


like that.” , 

I rambled on, though I could see by the look of Roys 
face that he was disappointed with me; he listened, but he 
was a trifle bored, and it struck me that when he was bored 
he looked peevish. But though I couldn’t remember that^ 
Driffield had ever said anything significant during thosw 
long rides of ours, I had a very acute recollection of the 
feel of them. Blackstable was peculiar in this, that though 
it was on the sea, with a long shingly beach and marshland, 
at the back, you had only to go about half a mile inland to 
come into the most rural country in Kent. Winding roads 
that ran between the great fat green fields and clumps of 
lume elms, substantial and with a homely stateliness like 
•rood old Kentish farmers’ wives, high-coloured and robust, 
who had grown portly on good butter and home-made 
bread and cream and fresh eggs. And sometimes the road 
was only a lane, with thick hawthorn hedges, and the green 
elms overhung it on either side so that when you looked u^, 
there was only a strip of blue sky between. And as you rode 
along in the warm, keen air you had a sensat.on that the 
world was standing still and life would last for^ever. A 
though you were pedalling with such energy you ia a 
clous feeling of laziness. You were quite happy when no one 
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spoke, and if one of the party from sheer high spirits sud¬ 
denly put on speed and shot ahead it was a joke that every¬ 
one laughed at and for a few minutes you pedalled as hard 
as you could. And we chaffed one another innocently and 
^giggled at our own humour. Now and then one would pass 
cottages with little gardens in front of them and in the gar- 
C dens were hollyhocks and tiger lilies; and a little way from 
the road were farmhouses, with their spacious barns and 
oasthouses; and one would pass through hopfields with the 
ripening hops hanging in garlands. The public houses were 
friendly and informal, hardly more important than cottages, 
and on the porches often honeysuckle would be growing. 
The names they bore were Usual and familiar: the Jolly 
Sailor, the Merry Ploughman, the Crown and Anchor, the 
Red Lion. 

^ But °f course all that could matter nothing to Roy, and 
he interrupted me. 

“Did he never talk of literature?” he asked. 

“I don’t think so. He wasn’t that sort of writer. I suppose 
i he thought about his writing, but he never mentioned it. 
He used to lend the curate books. In the winter, on Christ¬ 
mas holidays, I used to have tea at his house nearly every 
day and sometimes the curate and he would talk about 
books, but we used to shut them up.” 

“Don’t you remember anything he said?” 

“Only one thing. I remember it because I hadn’t ever 
read the things he was talking about and what he said 
made me do so. He said that when Shakespeare retired to 
Stratford-on-Avon and became respectable, if he ever 
thought of his plays at all, probably the two that he remem¬ 
bered with most interest were Measure for Measure and 
Troilus and Cressida.” 

“I don’t think that’s very illuminating. Didn’t he say any- 
thing about anyone more modern than Shakespeare?” 
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“Well, not then, that I can remember; but when I was 
lunching with the Driffields a few years ago I overheard 
him saying that Henry James had turned his back on one 
of the great events of the world s history, the rise of the 
United States, in order to report tittle-tattle at tea parties in 
English country houses. Driffield called it d gran nfiuto.~T 
wns surprised at hearing the old man use an Italian phrase* 
and amused because a great big bouncing duchess who was 
there was the only person who knew what the devil he was 
talking about. He said: ‘Poor Henry, he’s spending eternity 
wandering round and round a stately park and the fence is 
just too high for him to peep over and they’re having tea 
just too far for him to hear what the countess is saying. 

Roy listened to my little anecdote with attention. He 

shook his head reflectively. 

“I don’t think I could use that. I’d have the Henry Jam,^ 
gang down on me hke a thousand of bricks-But wh*r 

used you to do during those evenings? , , 

“Well, we played whist while Driffield read books for 

review, and he used to sing.” * 

“That’s interesting,” said Roy, leaning forward cagerl>. 

“Do you remember what he sang? ‘Pome 

Where the Booze Is Cheaper’ were his favourites. 

“Oh!” . 

I could see that Roy was disappointed. 

“Did you expect him to sing Schumann? I asked ; . 
“I don't know why not. It would have been rather a go-i 

point. Hut I think I should have expected1 him to • smg ^ 
chanteys or old English country airs, you know, the so 

“hey used to sing at fairings-bhnd fiddlers and 

village swains dancing with the girls on the 'hashing A 

nd all that sort o£ thing. 1 might have made something 

ather beautiful out of that, but I can t ree Edward Dr,Hit 
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singing music-hall songs. After all, when you’re drawing a 
man’s portrait you must get the values right; you only con¬ 
fuse the impression if you put in stuff that’s all out of tone.” 

“You know that shortly after this he shot the moon. He 
,*Jet everybody in.” 

Roy was silent for fully a minute and he looked down at 
^ the carpet reflectively. 

“Yes, I knew there’d been some unpleasantness. Mrs. Drif¬ 
field mentioned it. I understand everything was paid up 
later before he finally bought Feme Court and settled down 


in the district. I don’t think it’s necessary to dwell on an 
incident that is not really of any importance in the history 
of his development. After all, it happened nearly forty years 
ago. You know, there were some very curious sides to the 
old man. One would have thought that after a rather sordid 
^ittle scandal like that the neighbourhood of Blackstable 
would be the last place he’d choose to spend the rest of his 
life in when he’d become celebrated, especially when it was 
the scene of his rather humble origins; but he didn’t seem 
1 to mind a bit. He seemed to think the whole thing rather a 
good joke. He was quite capable of telling people who came 
to lunch about it and it was very embarrassing for Mrs. 
Driffield. I should like you to know Amy better. She’s a 
very remarkable woman. Of course the old man had written 
all his great books before he ever set eyes on her, but I don’t 
think anyone can deny that it was she who created the 
rather imposing and dignified figure that the world saw 
tor the last twenty-five years of his life. She’s been very 

n T e * She dldnt have such an cas y i° b of >t. Old 

^Driffield had some very queer ways and she had to use a 
good deal of tact to get him to behave decently. He was 
very obstinate in some things and I think a woman o£ less 

hav = ^en discouraged. For instance, he 
had a habit that poor Amy had a lot o£ trouble to b eak 
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him of: after he’d finished his meat and vegetables he’d 
take a piece of bread and wipe the plate clean with it and 

eat it.” , 

“Do you know what that means?” I said. “It means that 

for long he had so little to eat that he couldn’t afford to 

waste any food he could get.” £ 

“Well, that may be, but it’s not a very pretty habit for a' 

distinguished man of letters. And then, he didn’t exactly 
tipple, but he was rather fond of going down to the Bear 
and Kev at Blackstable and having a few beers in the public 
bar Of course there was no harm in it, but it did make him 
rather conspicuous, especially in summer when the place 
was full of trippers. He didn’t mind who he talked to. He 
didn’t seem able to realize that he had a position to keep up. 
You can’t deny it was rather awkward after they d been 
having a lot of interesting people to lunch—people like 
mund Gosse, for instance, and Lord Curzon-that 
should go down to a public house and tell the plumber an 
the baker and the sanitary inspector what he thought a o 
them. But of course that could be explained away. One 
could say th.it he was after local colour and was interestcc 
Xpes .But he had some habits that really were rather 
difficult to cope with. Do you know that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Amy Driffield could ever get him 

“■•He war 1 ‘born at a time when people thought it un- 
healthy to take too many baths. 1 don t suppose he ever 
lived in a house that had a bathroom till he was fifty- 

• Well he said he never had had a bath more than once X*. 

,veland h he didn’t see why he should change h,s habits. 

• • c TU fn Amv said that he must cnan^c 

undcrHbicn every day, but he objected 

he’d always been used to wearing lus vest and drawer 
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a week and it was nonsense, it only wore them out to have 
them washed so often. Mrs. Driffield did everything she 
could to tempt him to have a bath every day, with bath salts 
and perfumes, you know, but nothing would induce him to, 
^nd as he grew older he wouldn’t even have one once a 
week. She tells me that for the last three years of his life he 
r never had a bath at all. Of course, all this is between our¬ 
selves; I’m merely telling it to show you that in writing his 
life I shall have to use a good deal of tact. I don’t see how 
one can deny that he was just a wee bit unscrupulous in 
money matters and he had a kink in him that made him 
take a strange pleasure in the society of his inferiors and 
some of his personal habits were rather disagreeable, but I 
don’t think that side of him was the most significant. I don’t 
•want to say anything that’s untrue, but I do think there’s a 
pertain amount that’s better left unsaid.” 

Don t you think it would be more interesting if you 
went the whole hog and drew him warts and all?” 

Oh, I couldn’t. Amy Driffield would never speak to itm: 
i again. She only asked me to do the life because she felt she 
could trust my discretion. I must behave like a gentleman.” 
It s very hard to be a gentleman and a writer.” 

I don’t see why. And besides, you know what the critics 
are. If you tell the truth they only say you’re cynical and it 
does an author no good to get a reputation for cynicism. 

busTcmW l C y ' if 1 Wcre thorou ghly unscrupu- 
, 1 coldd make a sensation. It would be rather amusino 

^reimen, IT" "u ^ paSSi ° n for bc;lu 'V a nd his care lest 

hatred fo f “^S 3110 " 5 . his fin <= style and his personal 
hatred for soap and water, his idealism and his tipplinjr in 

lav I P wa a s P S; \ Ut honeStly > would « pay? They’d only 

muchbe‘7,o h" 8 H nt0n St ? C !' Cy - N °’ 1 think 1 d « 

to be allusive and charming and rather subtle, 
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you know the sort of thing, and tender. I think one ought 
always to see a book before one starts it. Well, I see this 
rather like a portrait of Van Dyck, with a good deal of at¬ 
mosphere, you know, and a certain gravity, and with a sort 
of aristocratic distinction. Do you know what I mean.^ 

About eighty thousand words.” ’ 

He was absorbed for a moment in the ecstasy of aesthetic \ 

contemplation. In his mind’s eye he saw a book, in roya 
octavo, slim and light in the hand, printed with large mar¬ 
gins on handsome paper in a type that was both clear an 
comely, and I think he saw a binding in smooth black cloth 
with a decoration in gold and gilt lettering. But being hu¬ 
man, Alroy Kcar could not, as I suggested a few pages back 
hold the ecstasy that beauty yields for more than a lit 

while. He gave me a candid smile. 

“But how the devil am I to get over the first Mrs.^ 

“The skeleton in the cupboard, I murmured. 

“She is damned awkward to deal with. She was married 
to Driffield for a good many years. Amy has very decide 
views on the subject, but 1 don't see. how I can possibly 
meet them. You see, her attitude is that Rose Driffield 
exerted a most pernicious influence on her husband, an 
that she dtd everything possible to ruin him morally, phys- 
STlly, and financially; she was beneath him m every way, 

at least intellectually and spiritually, and it was only 
eause he was a man of immense force and vitality that he 

survived. It was of course a very unfortunate marnag . 
true that she's been dead for ages and it seems a pity to rake 
up old scandals and wash a lot of dirty linen m public, bu 
tL f,ct remains that all Driffield’s greatest books were, 
written when he was living with her. Much as; I admire^t e 
later books, anti no one is more conscious of their genu 
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beauty than I am, and they have a restraint and a sort of 
classical sobriety which are admirable, I must admit that 
they haven’t the tang and the vigour and the smell and 
bustle of life of the early ones. It does seem to me that you 
can’t altogether ignore the influence his first wife had on 
^ his work.” 

f ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” I asked. 

“Well, I can't see why all that part of his life shouldn’t be 
treated with the greatest possible reserve and delicacy, so 
as not to offend the most exacting susceptibility, and yet 
with a sort of manly frankness, if you understand what I 
mean, that would be rather moving.” 

“It sounds a very tall order.” 

“As I see it, there’s no need to dot the i’s or to cross the t’s. 
It can only be a question of getting just the right touch. I 
wouldn’t state more than I could help, but I would suggest 
what was essential for the reader to realize. You know, 
however gross a subject is you can soften its unpleasantness 
if you treat it with dignity. But I can do nothing unless I 
t am in complete possession of the facts.” 

“Obviously you can’t cook them unless you have them.” 

Roy had been expressing himself with a fluent ease that 
revealed the successful lecturer. I wished (a) that I could 
express myself with so much force and aptness, never at a 
loss for a word, rolling off the sentences without a mo¬ 
ment s hesitation; and (b) that I did not feel so miserably 
incompetent with my one small insignificant person to rep¬ 
resent the large and appreciative audience that Roy was. 
^ instinctively addressing. But now he paused. A genial look 
came over his face, which his enthusiasm had reddened and 
' Jf? , heat °* the da V ca used to perspire, and the eyes that had 

‘‘Tk 16 - With a dominatin g brilliance softened and smiled. 

1 his is where you come in, old boy,” he said pleasantly. 
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I have always found it a very good plan in life to say 
nothing when I had nothing to say and when I do not know 
how to answer a remark to hold my tongue. I remained 
silent and looked back at Roy amiably. 

“You know more about his life at Blackstable than any- ^ 

body else.” , 

“I don't know about that. There must be a number of 
people at Blackstable who saw as much of him in the old 
days as I did.” 

“That may be, but after all they’re presumably not people 
of any importance, and I don’t think they matter very 

much.” , 

“Oh, I see. You mean that I’m the only person who 

might blow the gaff.” 

“Roughly that is what I do mean, if you feel that you 

must put it in a facetious way.” - 

I saw that Roy was not inclined to be amused. I was not 

annoyed, for I am quite used to people not being amused 

at my jokes. I often think that the purest type of the artist 

is the humorist who laughs alone at his own jests. t 

“And you saw a good deal of him later on in London, 1 

believe.” 

“Yes.” 

“That is when he had an apartment somewhere in Lower 
Belgravia.” 

“Well, lodgings in Pimlico." 

Roy smiled drily. . , 

“We won’t quarrel about the exact designation ot the 

quarter of London in which he lived. You were very .Ml- 

mate with him then." 

“Fairly.” 

“How long did that last? 

“About a couple of years. 

“How old were you then? 
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“Twenty.” 

“Now look here, I want you to do me a great favour. It 
won’t take you very long and it will be of quite inestimable 
value to me. I want you to jot down as fully as you can all 
y^your recollections of Driffield, and all you remember about 
his wife and his relations with her and so on, both at Black- 
r stable and in London.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, that’s asking a great deal. I’ve got a 
lot of work to do just now.” 

“It needn’t take you very long. You can write it quite 
roughly, I mean. You needn’t bother about style, you know, 
or anything like that. I’ll put the style in. All I want are the 
facts. After all, you know them and nobody else does. I 
don’t want to be pompous or anything like that, but Drif¬ 
field was a great man and you owe it to his memory and to 
^English literature ter tell everything you know. I shouldn’t 
have asked you, but you told me the other day that you 
weren’t going to write anything about him yourself. It 
would be rather like a dog in a manger to keep to yourself 
i a whole lot of material that you have no intention of using.” 
Thus Roy appealed at once to my sense of duty, my indo¬ 
lence, my generosity, and my rectitude. 

“But why does Mrs. Driffield want me to go down and 
stay at Feme Court?” I asked. 

“Well, we talked it over. It’s a very jolly house to stay in. 
She does one very well, and it ought to be divine in the 
country just now. She thought it would be very nice and 
quiet for you if you felt inclined to write your recollections 
there; of course, I said I couldn’t promise that, but naturally 
being so near Blackstable would remind you of all sorts of 
** things that you might otherwise forget. And then, living in 
fis house, among his books and things, it would make the 
past seem much more real. We could all talk about him, 
and you know how in the heat of conversation things come 
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back. Amy’s very quick and clever. She’s been in the habit 
of making notes of Driffield’s talk for years, and after all 
it’s quite likely that you'll say things on the spur of the 
moment that you wouldn't think of writing and she can 
just jot them down afterward. And we can play tennis and^, 
bathe.” ^ 

“I’m not very fond of staying with people,” I said. “I hate 
getting up for a nine-o’clock breakfast to eat things I have 
no mind to. I don’t like going for walks, and I’m not inter¬ 
ested in other people’s chickens.” 

“She's a lonely woman now. It would be a kindness to 
her and it would be a kindness to me too.” 


I reflected. 

“I'll tell you what I’ll do: I’ll go down to Blackstablc, but 
I’ll go down on my own. I’ll put up at the Bear and Key 
andlril come over and see Mrs. Driffield while you’re there. „ 
You can both talk your heads off about Edward Driffield, 
but I shall be able to get away when I’m fed up with you.” 

Roy laughed good-naturedly. 

“All right. That’ll do. And will you jot down anything r 
vou can remember that you think will be useful to me?” 


“I’ll try.” 

“When will you come? I’m going down on Friday. 

“I’ll come with you if you’ll promise not to talk to me in 

the train.” . ., , . 

“All right. The five-ten’s the best one. Shall I come and 

fetch you?” 

“I’m capable of getting to Victoria by myself. I 11 meet ^ 
you on the platform.’ 

I don’t know if Roy was afraid of my changing my mind, ^ 
but he got up at once, shook my hand heartily, and left. He 
bc—cd me on no account to forget my tennis racket and 


bathing suit. 
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Chapter Twelve 

^ My promise to Roy sent my thoughts back to my first years 
" in London. Having nothing much to do that afternoon, it 
occurred to me to stroll along and have a cup of tea with 
my old landlady. Mrs. Hudson’s name had been given to 
me by the secretary of the medical school at St. Luke’s 
when, a callow youth just arrived in town, I was looking 
for lodgings. She had a house in Vincent Square. I lived 
there for five years, in two rooms on the ground floor, and 
over me on the drawing-room floor lived a master at West¬ 
minster School. I paid a pound a week for my rooms and 
he paid twenty-five shillings. Mrs. Hudson was a little, 
'active, bustling woman, with a sallow face, a large aquiline 
nose, and the brightest, the most vivacious, black eyes that 
I ever saw. She had a great deal of very dark hair, in the 
) afternoons and all day on Sunday arranged in a fringe on 
the forehead with a bun at the nape of the neck as you may 
see in old photographs of the Jersey Lily. She had a heart 
of gold (though I did not know it then, for when you are 
young you take the kindness people show you as your 
right) and she was an excellent cook. No one could make a 
better omelette soufflee than she. Every morning she was 
up betimes to get the fire lit in her gentlemen’s sitting room 
so that th e y needn’t eat their breakfasts simply perishin’ 

* T,, u C ° d> my word its bitter this morning; and if she 
didn t hear you having your bath, a flat tin bath that slipped 

* tbe be f, the water P u t m the night before to take the 
chill off, shed say: “There; now, there’s my dining-room 

floor not up yet, Vll be late for his lecture again,” and she 
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would come tripping upstairs and thump on the door and 
you would hear her shrill voice: “If you don’t get up at 
once you won’t ’ave time to ’ave breakfast, an’ I’ve got a 
lovely addick for you. ’ She worked all day long and she 
sang at her work and she was gay and happy and smiling. 
Her husband was much older than she. He had been a 
butler in very good families, and wore side-whiskers and a 
perfect manner; he was verger at a neighbouring church, 
highly respected, and he waited at table and cleaned the 
boots and helped with the washing-up. Mrs. Hudson’s only 
relaxation was to come up after she had served the dinners 
(I had mine at half-past six and the schoolmaster at seven) 
and have a little chat with her gentlemen. I wish to good¬ 
ness I had had the sense (like Amy Driffield with her cele¬ 
brated husband) to take notes of her conversation, for Mrs. 
Hudson was a mistress of Cockney humour. She had a gift 
of repartee that never failed her, she had a racy style and an 
apt and varied vocabulary, she was never at a loss for the 
comic metaphor or the vivid phrase. She was a pattern of 
propriety and she would never have women in her house, 
you never knew what they were up to (“It's men, men, 
men all the time with them, and afternoon tea and thin 
bread and butter, and openin’ the door and ringin’ for ’ot 
water and I don’t know what all''); but in conversation she 
did not hesitate to use what was called in those days the 
blue bag. One could have said of her what she said of Marie 
Lloyd: “What I like about ’cr is that she gives you a good 
laugh. She goes pretty near the knuckle sometimes, but she 
never jumps over the fence.” Mrs. Hudson enjoyed her own 
humour and I think she talked more willingly to her 
lodgers because her husband was a serious man (“It’s as it * 
should be,” she said, “ ’im bein’ a verger and attendin’ 
weddings and funerals and what all ) and wasn t much of 
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a one for a joke. “Wot I says to ’Udson is, laugh while 
you’ve got the chance, you won’t laugh much when you’re 
dead and buried.” 

Mrs. Hudson’s humour was cumulative and the story of 
her feud with Miss Butcher who let lodgings at number 
fourteen was a great comic saga that went on year in and 
year out. 

“She’s a disagreeable old cat, but I give you my word I’d 
miss ’er if the Lord took ’er one fine day. Though what 
’e’d do with ’er when ’e got ’er I can’t think. Many’s the 
good laugh she’s give me in ’er time.” 

Mrs. Hudson had very bad teeth and the question 
whether she should have them taken out and have false 
ones was discussed by her for two or three years with an 
unimaginable variety of comic invention. 

But as I said to ’Udson on’y last night, when he said, 
V °h, come on, ’ave ’em out and ’ave done with it,’ I 
shouldn’t ’ave anythin’ to talk about.” 

I had not seen Mrs. Hudson for two or three years. My 
la ^ Vls,t had bee n in answer to a little letter in which she 
asked me to come and drink a nice strong cup of tea with 
her and announced: “Hudson died three months ago next 
Saturday, aged seventy-nine, and George and Hester send 
their respectful compliments.” George was the issue of her 
marriage with Hudson. He was now a man approaching 
middle age who worked at Woolwich Arsenal, and his 
mother had been repeating for twenty years that George 
would be bringing a wife home one of these days. Hester 
^ yas the maid-of-all-work she had engaged toward the end 

“rhT j lay ^ Cr V MrS * Hudson «ili spoke of her as 
"have^ ratted i, glr of L mine ” Though Mrs. Hudson must 

*at T r u h,rCy When 1 first '°° k rooms, and 

that was five and thirty years ago, I had no feeling as I 
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walked leisurely through the Green Park that I should not 
find her alive. She was as definitely part of the recollections 
©f my youth as the pelicans that stood at the edge of the 
ornamental water. 

I walked down the area steps and the door was opened 
to me by Hester, a woman getting on for fifty now and ' 
stoutish, but still bearing on her shyly grinning face the 'v 
irresponsibility of the dratted girl. Mrs. Hudson was darn¬ 
ing George’s socks when I was shown into the front room 
of the basement and she took off her spectacles to look at 
me. 

“Well, if that isn’t Mr. Ashenden! Who ever thought of 
seeing you? Is the water boiling, ’Ester? You will ’ave a 
nice cup of tea, won’t you?”* 

Mrs. Hudson was a little heavier than when I first knew 
her and her movements were more deliberate, but there was 
scarcely a white hair on her head, and her eyes, as black 
and shining as buttons, sparkled with fun. I sat down in a 
shabby little armchair covered with maroon leather. 

“How are you getting on, Mrs. Hudson?” I asked. o 

“Oh, I’ve got nothin’ much to complain of except that 
I’m not so young as I used to was,” she answered. “I can’t 
do so much as I could when you was ’ere. I don’t give my 
gentlemen dinner now, only breakfast.” 

“Are all your rooms let?” 

“Yes, I’m thankful to say.” 

Owing to the rise of prices Mrs. Hudson was able to get 
more for her rooms than in my day, and I think in her 
modest way she was quite well off. But of course people *«• 
wanted a lot nowadays. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, first I ’ad to put in a bathroom, - 
and then I ’ad to put in the electric light, and then nothin’ 
would satisfy them but I must ’ave a telephone. What 
they’ll want next I can’t think.” 
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“Mr. George says it’s pretty near time Mrs. ’Udson 
thought of retiring,” said Hester, who was laying the tea. 

“You mind your own business, my girl,” said Mrs. Hud¬ 
son tartly. “When I retire it’ll be to the cemetery. Fancy me 
livin’ all alone with George and ’Ester without nobody to 
talk to.” 

“Mr. George says she ought to take a little ’ouse in the 
country an’ take care of ’erself,” said Hester, unperturbed 
by the reproof. 

“Don’t talk to me about the country. The doctor said I 
was to go there for six weeks last summer. It nearly killed 
me, I give you my word. The noise of it. All them birds 
singin’ all the time, and the cocks crowin’ and the cows 
mooin’. I couldn’t stick it. When you’ve lived all the years 
I ’ave in peace and quietness you can’t get used to all that 
racket goin’ on all the time.” 

A few doors away was the Vauxhall Bridge Road and 
down it trams were clanging, ringing their bells as they 
went, motor buses were lumbering along, taxis were tooting 
their horns. If Mrs. Hudson heard it, it was London she 
heard, and it soothed her as a mother’s crooning soothes a 
restless child. 

I looked around the cosy, shabby, homely little parlour in 
which Mrs. Hudson had lived so long. I wondered if there 
was anything I could do for her. I noticed that she had a 
gramophone. It was the only thing I could think of. 

“ Is ^ ere anything you want, Mrs. Hudson?” I asked. 

She fixed her beady eyes on me reflectively. 

I don t know as there is, now you come to speak of it, 

except me ealth and strength for another twenty years so 
as I can go on workin’.” 

I do not think I am a sentimentalist, but her reply, 

unexpected but so characteristic, made a sudden lump 
come to my throat. . 
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When it was time for me to go I asked if I could see the 
rooms I had lived in for five years. 

“Run upstairs, ’Ester, and see if Mr. Graham’s in. If he 
ain’t, I’m sure ’e wouldn’t mind you ’avin' a look at them.” 

Hester scurried up, and in a moment, slightly breathless, ^ 
came down again to say that Mr. Graham was out. Mrs. 
Hudson came with me. 1 he bed was the same narrow iron 'v 
bed that I had slept in and dreamed in and there was the 
same chest of drawers and the same washing stand. But the 
sitting room had the grim heartiness of the athlete; on the 
walls were photographs of cricket elevens and rowing men 
in shorts; golf clubs stood in the corner and pipes and to¬ 
bacco jars, ornamented with the arms of a college, were 
littered on the chimney-piece. In my day we believed in art 
for art’s sake and this I exemplified by draping the chimney- 
piece with a Moorish rug, putting up curtains of art serge ^ 
and a bilious green, and hanging on the walls autotypes of 
pictures by Perugino, Van Dyck and Hobbema. 

“Very artistic you was, wasn’t you?” Mrs. Hudson re¬ 
marked, not without irony. 

“Very,” I murmured. 

I could not help feeling a pang as I thought of all the 
years that had passed since I inhabited that room, and ot 
all that had happened to me. It was at that same table that 
I had eaten my hearty breakfast and my frugal dinner, 
read my medical books and written my first novel. It was 
in that same armchair that I had read for the first time 
Wordsworth and Stendhal, the Elizabethan dramatists and 
1 the Russian novelists, Gibbon, Boswell, Voltaire and Rous- - 
I seau. I wondered who had used them since. Medical stu¬ 
dents, articled clerks, young fellows making their way in * 

S the city, and elderly men retired from the colonies or 
thrown unexpectedly upon the world by the break up ot an 
old home. The room jnade me, as Mrs. Hudson woul 
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have put it, go queer all over. All the hopes that had been 
cherished there, the bright visions of the future, the flaming 
passion of youth; the regrets, the disillusion, the weariness, 
the resignation; so much had been felt in that room, by so 
^ many, the whole gamut of human emotion, that it seemed 
strangely to have acquired a troubling and enigmatic per- 
jp sonality of its own. I have no notion why, but it made 
me think of a woman at a cross-road with a finger on her 
lips, looking back and with her other hand beckoning. 
What I obscurely (and rather shamefacedly) felt, com¬ 
municated itself to Mrs. Hudson, for she gave a laugh and. 
with a characteristic gesture rubbed her prominent nose. 

“My word, people are funny,” she said. “When I think 
of all the gentlemen I’ve ’ad here, I give you my word you 
wouldn’t believe it if I told you some of the things I 
s know about them. One of them’s funnier than the other. 
Sometimes I lie abed thinkin’ of them, and laugh. Well, 
it would be a bad world if you didn’t get a good laugh 
now and then, but, lor’, lodgers really are the limit.” 
d\ 


\ 

Chapter Thirteen 

I UTOD with Mr, Hudson for nearly two years before I 
met the Dr.ffields again. My life was very regular. I spent 
all day at the hospital and about six walked back to Vincent 

, i b ° Ught the Star at Lambeth Bridge and read it 

r,, my dmncr was served. Then I read seriously for an 
hour or two, works to improve my mind, for I was a 
strenuous, earnest, and industrious youth, and after that 
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wrote novels and plays till bedtime. I do not know for 
what reason it was that one day toward the end of June, 
happening to leave the hospital early, I thought I would 
walk down the Vauxhall Bridge Road. I liked it for its 
noisy bustle. It had a sordid vivacity that was pleasantly^ 
exciting and you felt that at any moment an adventure 
might there befall you. I strolled along in a daydream and * 
was surprised suddenly to hear my name. I stopped and 
looked, and there to my astonishment stood Mrs. Driffield. 

She was smiling at me. 

“Don't you know me?" she cried. 


“Yes. Mrs. Driffield." 

And though I was grown up I was conscious that I was 
blushing as furiously as when I was sixteen. I was em¬ 
barrassed. With my lamentably Victorian notions of hon- 
cstv I had been much shocked by the Driffields’ behaviour ^ 
in running away from Blackstable without paying their 
bills. It seemed to me very shabby. I felt deeply the shame 
I thought they must feel and I was astounded that Mrs. 
Driffield should speak to someone who knew of the dis- , 
creditable incident. If I had seen her coming I should have 
looked away, my delicacy presuming that she would wish 
to avoid the mortification of being seen by me; but she 
held out her hand and shook mine with obvious pleasure. 

“I am glad to see a Blackstable face,” she said. “i ou 

know we left there in a hurry." . 

She laughed and I laughed too; but her laugh was mirth¬ 
ful and childlike, while mine, I felt, was strained. 

“I hear there was a to-do when they fount out we d - 
skipped. I thought Ted would never stop laughing when ^ 

he heard about it. What did your uncle say? 

I was quick to get the right tone. I wasn t going to let 
her think that I couldn’t see a joke as well as anyone. ^ 

“Oh, you know what he is. He’s very old-fashioned. 
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“Yes, that’s what’s wrong with Blackstable. They want 
waking up.” She gave me a friendly look. “You’ve grown 
a lot since I saw you last. Why, you’re growing a mous¬ 
tache.” 

•=r>" “Yes,” I said, giving it as much of a twirl as its size 
allowed me. “I’ve had that for ages.” 

“How time does fly, doesn’t it? You were just a boy 
four years ago and now you’re a man.” 

“I ought to be,” I replied somewhat haughtily. “I’m 
nearly twenty-one.” 

I was looking at Mrs. Driffield. She wore a very small 
hat with feathers in it, and a pale gray dress with large 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and a long train. I thought she looked 
very smart. I had always thought that she had a nice face, 
but I noticed now, for the first time, that she was pretty. 

^Her eyes were bluer than I remembered and her skin 
was like ivory. 

“You know we live just round the corner,” she said. 

“So do I.” 

“We live in Limpus Road. We’ve been there almost 
ever since we left Blackstable.” 

4 Well, I ve been in Vincent Square for nearly two years.” 

“I knew you were in London. George Kemp told me 

so, and I often wondered where you were. Why don’t 

you walk back with me now? Ted will be so pleased to 
see you. 

“I don’t mind,” I said. 

^ As we walked along she told me that Driffield was now 
iterary edttor of a weekly paper; his last book had done 

„ much better than any of his others and he was expecting 
to get quite a bit as an advance on royalties for the next 
one. She seemed to know most of the Blackstable news, 

rt 1 r t m a^ b ? red , h ° W k had been sus P ect ed that Lord 
George had helped the Driffields in their flight. I guessed 
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wore now a moustache and a small imperial. I noticed 
for the first time how short he was; but he looked more 
distinguished than he used to. There was something a 
trifle foreign in his appearance and I thought this was 
v^tnuch more what I should expect an author to look like. 

“Well, what do you think of our new abode?” he asked. 
9 “It looks rich, doesn’t it? I think it inspires confidence.” 
He looked round him with satisfaction. 


“And Ted’s got his den at the back where he can write, 
and we’ve got a dining room in the basement,” said Mrs. 
Driffield. “Miss Cowley was companion for many years 
to a lady of title and when she died she left her all her 
furniture. You can see everything’s good, can’t you? You 
can see it came out of a gentleman’s house.” 

Rosie fell in love with the place the moment we saw it,” 
>said Driffield. 

“You did too, Ted.” 


We’ve lived in sordid circumstances so long; it’s a 
change to be surrounded by luxury. Madame de Pompa- 
4 dou r and all that sort of thing.” 

When I left them it was with a very cordial invitation 
to come again. It appeared that they were at home every 
Saturday afternoon and all sorts of people whom I would 
like to meet were in the habit of dropping in 


Chapter Fourteen 

L™Tn!i ?'° yed m P clf ' 1 Went a S ain - When the autumn 

~ I rCt ,0 . L ° ndon f ° r the winter sessio " 

? LUkc s 1 8 0t lnto the habit o£ going every Saturday 

It was my rntroduction into the world of art and leuers; I 
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kept it a profound secret that in the privacy of my lodgings 
I was busily writing; I was excited to meet people who 
were writing also and I listened entranced to their con¬ 
versation. All sorts of persons came to these parties: at 
that time week-ends were rare, golf was still a subject 
for ridicule, and few had much to do on Saturday after¬ 
noons. I do not think anyone came who was of any great ^ 
importance; at all events, of all the painters, writers, and 
musicians I met at the Driffields’ I cannot remember one 
whose reputation has endured; but the effect was cultured 
and animated. You found young actors who were looking 
for parts and middle-aged singers who deplored the fact 
that the English were not a musical race, composers who 
played their compositions on the Driffields’ cottage piano 
and complained in a whispered aside that they sounded 
nothing except on a concert grand, poets who on pressure 
consented to read a little thing that they had just writterf; 
and painters who were looking for commissions. Now and 
then a person of title added a certain glamour; seldom, 
however, for in those days the aristocracy had not yet k 
become bohemian and if a person of quality cultivated 
the society of artists it was generally because a notorious 
divorce or a little difficulty over cards had made life in his 
own station (or hers) a bit awkward. We have changed 
all that. One of the greatest benefits that compulsory educa¬ 
tion has conferred upon the world is the wide diffusion 
among the nobility and. gentry of the practice of writing. 
Horace Walpole once wrote a Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors; such a work now would have the dimen-< 
sions of an encyclopaedia. A title, even a courtesy one, can 
make a well-known author of almost anyone and it ma^u 
be safely asserted that there is no better passport to the 
world of letters than rank. 
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I have indeed sometimes thought that now that the 
House of Lords must inevitably in a short while be abol¬ 
ished, it would be a very good plan i£ the profession of 
literature were by law confined to its members and their 
wives and children. It would be a graceful compensation 
that the British people might offer the peers in return for 
the surrender of their hereditary privileges. It would be a, 
means of support for those (too many) whom devotion 
to the public cause in keeping chorus girls and race horses 
and playing chemin dc fer has impoverished, and a pleasant 
occupation for the rest who by the process of natural 
selection have in the course of time become unfit to do 
anything but govern the British Empire. But this is an age 
of specialization and if my plan is adopted it is obvious 
that it cannot but be to the greater glory of English litera¬ 
ture that its various provinces should be apportioned 
/'among the various ranks of the nobility. I would suggest, 
therefore, that the humbler branches of literature should 
be practised by the lower orders of the peerage and that 
■fc the barons and viscounts should devote themselves ex¬ 
clusively to journalism and the drama. Fiction might be 
the privileged demesne of the earls. They have already 
shown their aptitude for this difficult art and their num- 
bers are so great that they would very competently supply 
the demand. To the marquises might safely be left the 
production of that part of literature which is known (I 
have never quite seen why) as belies lettres. It is perhaps 
ot very profitable from a pecuniary standpoint, but it has 

distinction that very well suits the holders of this ro¬ 
mantic title. . 

* T t I h th C / 0W k| 0£ Uterature is P° etr y- Ic is its end and aim. 
It ts the sublimest activity of the human mind. It is the 

achievement of beauty. The writer of prose can only step 
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aside when the poet passes; he makes the best of us look 
like a piece of cheese. It is evident then that the writing of 
poetry should be left to the dukes, and I should like to see 
. their rights protected by the most severe pains and penal¬ 
ties, for it is intolerable that the noblest of arts should be^ 
practised by any but the noblest of men. And since here, 
too, specialization must prevail, I foresee that the dukes ^ 
(like the successors of Alexander) will divide the realm 
of poetry between them, each confining himself to that 
aspect with which hereditary influence and natural bent 
have rendered him competent to deal: thus I see the dukes 
of Manchester writing poems of a didactic and moral char¬ 
acter, the dukes of Westminster composing stirring odes 
on Duty and the Responsibilities of Empire; whereas I 
imagine that the dukes of Devonshire would be more likely 
to write love lyrics and elegies in the Propertian manner,^ 
while it is almost inevitable that the dukes of Marlborough 
should pipe in an idyllic strain on such subjects as domestic 
bliss, conscription, and content with modest station. 

But if you say that this is somewhat formidable and t 
remind me that the muse does not only stalk with majestic 
tread, but on occasion trips on a light fantastic toe; if, 
recalling the wise person who said that he did not care 
who made a nation's laws so long as he wrote its songs, 
you ask me (thinking rightly that it would ill become the 
dukes to do so) who shall twang those measures on the 
lyre that the diverse and inconstant soul of man occasionally 
hankers after—I answer (obviously enough, I should have 
thought) the duchesses. I recognize that the day is past ** 
when the amorous peasants of the Romagna sang to their 
sweethearts the verses of Torcjuato Tasso and Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward crooned over young Arnold’s cradle the cho¬ 
ruses of CEdipus in Colonus. The age demands something 
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more up-to-date. I suggest, therefore, that the more domestic 
duchesses should write our hymns and our nursery rhymes; 
while the skittish ones, those who incline to mingle vine 
leaves with the strawberry, should write the lyrics for musi- 
^cal comedies, humorous verse for the comic papers, and 
mottoes for Christmas cards and crackers. Thus would 
^ they retain in the hearts of the British public that place 
which they have held hitherto only on account of their 
exalted station. 

It was at these parties on Saturday afternoon that I dis¬ 
covered very much to my surprise that Edward Driffield 
was a distinguished person. He had written something 
like twenty books, and though he had never made more 
than a pittance out of them his reputation was considerable. 
The best judges admired them and the friends who came 
yto his house were agreed that one of these days he would 
be recognized. They rated the public because it would not 
see that here was a great writer, and since the easiest way 
to exalt one man is to kick another in the pants, they 
* reviled freely all the novelists whose contemporary fame 
obscured his. If, indeed, I had known as much of literary 
circles as I learned later I should have guessed by the not 
infrequent visits of Mrs. Barton Trafford that the time 
was approaching when Edward Driffield, like a runner 
in a long-distance race breaking away suddenly from the 
ittle knot of plodding athletes, must forge ahead. I admit 
hat when first I was introduced to this lady her name 
^ meant nothing to me. Driffield presented me as a young 
cighbour of his in the country and told her that I was a 
* ”Jf dlC , al . studei J t - sh e gave me a mellifluous smile, mur- 
ZZs m l S0 L ft V ° 1Ce somethin g about Tom Sawyer, and, 

ino- vxi'rlf k^ C L read and ^ utter 1 offered her, went on talk¬ 
ing with her host. But I noticed that her arrival had made 
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an impression and the conversation, which had been 
noisy and hilarious, was hushed. When in an undertone 
I asked who she was, I found that my ignorance was amaz¬ 
ing; I was told that she had “made” So and So and So and 
So. After half an hour she rose, shook hands very graciously^ 
with such of the people as she was acquainted with, and 
with a sort of lithe sweetness sidled out of the room.' 
Driffield accompanied her to the door and put her in a 
hansom. 

Mrs. Barton Trafford was then a woman of about fifty; 
she was small and slight, but with rather large features, 
which made her head look a little too big for her body; 
she had crisp white hair which she wore like the Venus 
of Milo, and she was supposed in her youth to have been 
very comely. She dressed discreetly in black silk, and wore 
round her neck jangling chains of beads and shells. Shcjj 
was said to have been unhappily married in early life, but 
now for many years had been congenially united to Barton 
Trafford, a clerk in the Home Office and a well-known 
authority on prehistoric man. She gave you the curious < 
impression of having no bones in her body and you felt 
that if you pinched her shin (which of course my respect 
for her sex as well as something of quiet dignity in her 
appearance would have never allowed me to do) your fin¬ 
gers would meet. When you took her hand it was like tak¬ 
ing a fillet of sole. Her face, notwithstanding its large 
features, had something fluid about it. When she sat it was 
as though she had no backbone and were stuffed, like an 
expensive cushion, with swansdown. ' s * 

Everything was soft about her, her voice, her smile, her 
laugh; her eyes, which were small and pale, had the soft¬ 
ness of flowers; her manner was as soft as the summer rain. 

It was this extraordinary, and charming, characteristic that 
made her the wonderful friend she was. It was this that 
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had gained her the celebrity that she now enjoyed. The 
whole world was aware o£ her friendship with the great 
novelist whose death a few years back had come as such a 
shock to the English-speaking peoples. Everyone had read 
innumerable letters which he had written to her and 
which she was induced to publish shortly after his demise. 
jf Every page revealed his admiration for her beauty and his 
respect for her judgment; he could never say often enough 
how much he owed to her encouragement, her ready sym¬ 
pathy, her tact, her taste; and if certain of his expressions 
of passion were such as .some persons might think would 
not be read by Mr. Barton Trafford with unmixed feel¬ 
ings, that only added to the human interest of the work. 
But Mr. Barton Trafford was above the prejudices of vul¬ 
gar men (his misfortune, if such it was, was one that the 
^greatest personages in history have endured with philoso¬ 
phy) and, abandoning his studies of aurignacian flints and 
neolithic ax heads he consented to write a Life of the de¬ 
ceased novelist in which he showed quite definitely how 

* fnfluence Part ^ ^ WritCr ' S ^nius was due to his wife’s 

But Mrs. Barton Trafford’s interest in literature, her 

P K SS l 0n i f j r 3rt> WCrC n0t dead because th e friend for whom 
she had d ° ne so much had become part, with her far from 

Lift ftht aSS ‘ StanCe ’ ° f P° sterit >'- She was a great reader. 

wa all r n °uT y eS “ ped her attention and s 'w 

was quick to establish personal relations with any voune 
> showed promise. Her fame, especially” 

hesiute’to 35 n ° W ! at ShC WaS SUre that "° would 
It ! • Sym P ath >' she was prepared to offer 

- ;I S ' neV ' tab a that MrS ' Barton Trafford’s genius for 
read someth ““ I, dUC , C ° UrSC find an outIet - When s he 

self no m e ^ nS • hcr ’ Mr ' Barton Traffo ^, him- 

an critic, wrote a warm letter of appreciation to 
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the author and asked him to luncheon. After luncheon, 
having to get back to the Home Office, he left him to have 
a chat with Mrs. Barton Trafford. Many were called. They 
all had something, but that was not enough. Mrs. Barton 
Trafford had a flair, and she trusted her flair; her flair badej| 
her wait. 

She was so cautious indeed that with Jasper Gibbons \ 
she almost missed the bus. The records of the past tell us 
of writers who grew famous in a night, but in our more 
prudent day this is unheard of. The critics want to see 
which way the cat will jump, and the public has been sold 
a pup too often to take unnecessary chances. But in the 
case of Jasper Gibbons it is almost the exact truth that he 
did thus jump into celebrity. Now that he is so completely 
forgotten and the critics who praised him would willingly 
eat their words if they were not carefully guarded in the.^ 
files of innumerable newspaper offices, the sensation he 
made with his first volume of poems is almost unbelievable. 
The most important papers gave to reviews of them as 
much space as they would have given to the report of a , 
prize fight; the most influential critics fell over one another 
in their eagerness to welcome him. They likened him to 
Milton (for the sonority of his blank verse), to Keats (for 
the opulence of his sensuous imagery), and to Shelley (for 
his airy fantasy); and, using him as a stick to beat idols 
of whom they were weary, they gave in his name many a 
resounding whack on the emaciated buttocks of Lord 
Tennyson and a few good husky smacks on the bald pate ot 
Robert Browning. The public fell like the walls of Jericho. ^ 
Edition after edition was sold, and you saw Jasper Gibbons s 
handsome volume in the boudoirs of countesses in May- 
fair, in vicarage drawing rooms from Land's End to John 
o’ Groats, and in the parlours of many an honest but cul¬ 
tured merchant in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Belfast. When 
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it became known that Queen Victoria had accepted a 
specially bound copy of the book from the hands of the 
loyal publisher, and had given him (not the poet, the pub¬ 
lisher) a copy of Leaves from a Journal in the Highlands 
^in exchange, the national enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

And all this happened as it were in the twinkling of an 
y eye. Seven cities in Greece disputed the honour of having 
given birth to Homer, and though Jasper Gibbons’s birth¬ 
place (Walsall) was well known, twice seven critics claimed 
the honour of having discovered him; eminent judges of 
literature who for twenty years had written eulogies of 
one another s works in the weekly papers quarrelled so 
bitterly over this matter that one cut the other dead in the 
Athenarum. Nor was the great world remiss in giving him 
its recognition. Jasper Gibbons was asked to luncheon and 
yinvited to tea by dowager duchesses, the wives of cabinet 
ministers, and the widows of bishops. It is said that Harri- 
son Ainsworth was the first English man of letters to move 
jnEngl^hsooetyon terms of equality (and I have some- 
mu r ^° ndered , that t an enterprising publisher on this ac- 

of hu wn r^° US K° brin S in & out a complete edition 
first nnet t ^ U L* be ,evc tbat J as P er Gibbons was the 
At Home r, h ^ Ve h '!i namC engraved at bottom of an 

" 3 aS eMicing as an ° pera sin e er ° r 

tn I ^ ,3S ° Ut thC qUeStion then for Mrs. Barton Trnfiord 
to get in on the ground floor. She could only buy in the 

pen market l do not know what prodigious 7 strategy she 

employed, what miracles of tact, what tenderness whit ev 

HL'JTj Wt “,‘ d ™"' 1 onlv 

- tatat 
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most distinguished persons in England; she introduced 
him to eminent actors who gave him commissions to write 
plays; she saw that his poems should only appear in the 
proper places; she dealt with the publishers and made con¬ 
tracts for him that would have staggered even a cabinet 
minister; she took care that he should accept only the in-^ 
vitations of which she approved; she even went so far as ^ 
to separate him from the wife with whom he had lived 
happily for ten years, since she felt that a poet to be true 
to himself and his art must not be encumbered with domes¬ 
tic ties. When the crash came Mrs. Barton Trafford, had 
she chosen, might have said that she had done everything 
for him that it was humanly possible to do. 

For there was a crash. Jasper Gibbons brought out an¬ 
other volume of poetry; it was neither better nor worse 
than the first; it was very much like the first; it was treated 
with respect, but the critics made reservations; some of 
them even carped. The book was a disappointment. Its 
sale also. And unfortunately Jasper Gibbons was inclined 
to tipple. He had never been accustomed to having money , 
to spend, he was quite unused to the lavish entertainments 
that were offered him, perhaps he missed his homely, 
common little wife; once or twice he came to dinner at 
Mrs. Barton Trafford’s in a condition that anyone less 
worldly, less simple-minded than she, would have described 
as blind to the world. She told her guests gently that the 
bard was not quite himself that evening. His third book 
was a failure. The critics tore him limb from limb, they 
knocked him down and stamped on him, and, to quotes, 
one of Edward Driffield’s favourite songs, then they lugged 
him round the room and then they jumped upon his face:- 
they were quite naturally annoyed that they had mistaken a 
fluent versifier for a deathless poet and were determined 
that he should suffer for their error. Then Jasper Gibbons 
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was arrested for being drunk and disorderly in Piccadilly 
and Mr. Barton Trafford had to go to Vine Street at mid¬ 
night to bail him out. 

Mrs. Barton Trafford at this juncture was perfect. She 
-did not repine. No harsh word escaped her lips. She might 
* lave been excused if she had felt a certain bitterness bc- 
? cause ^is man for whom she had done so much had let 
her down. She remained tender, gentle, and sympathetic. 
She was the woman who understood. She dropped him, 
but not like a hot brick, or a hot potato. She dropped him 
with infinite gentleness, as softly as the tear that she doubt¬ 
less shed when she made up her mind to do something so 
repugnant to her nature; she dropped him with so much 
tact, wiEh such sensibility, that Jasper Gibbons perhaps 
hardly knew he was dropped. But there was no doubt about 
/t. She would say nothing against him, indeed she would 
liot discuss him at all, and when mention was made of 
im she merely smiled, a little sadly, and sighed. But her 
smde was the coup de grace, and her sigh buried him deep. 

Mrs. Barton Trafford had a passion for literature too 
sincere to allow a setback of this character long to dis- 
courage her; and however great her disappointment she 
s a woman of too disinterested a nature to let the gifts 

blessed hTna^’ T'’ ( u " dcrst3ndin S with whieh she was 
lit ? 1 ature ie follow. She continued to move in 

and To A r t Ho g ° ing 1° ““ P^T W a " d ‘here, to soirees, 

intell eentlv h r CS ’ k 7T S always and S cntlc > ‘inning 

may out f’ A , W f tchful > "itical, and determined (if I 
ma y put it crudely) next time to back a winner It was 

able opinion^' “l”? Driffield 3nd f ° rmcd 3 lavo ^' 

but dien t, 15 ^ U 15 true that he was not young 

p“ecef she ff VaS aT llkey Hkc Jas P er Gibbons '“"go to 

to b?'i„! a r e d h ™ her fricndsh ,p. He could not fail 
to be moved when, in that gentle way of hers, she told 
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him that it was a scandal that his exquisite work remained 
known only in a narrow circle. He was pleased and flat¬ 
tered. It is always pleasant to be assured that you are a 
genius. She told him that Barton TrafTord was reflecting 
on the possibility of writing an important article on him 
for the 0 itarterly Review. She asked him to luncheon to^ 1 
meet people who might be useful to him. She wanted him ^ 
to know his intellectual equals. Sometimes she took him 
for a walk on the Chelsea Embankment and they talked 
of poets dead and gone and love and friendship, and had 
tea in an A.B.C. shop. When Mrs. Barton Trafford came 
to Lirnpus Street on Saturday afternoon she had the air of 
the queen bee preparing herself for the nuptial flight. 

Her manner with Mrs. Driffield was perfect. It was affa¬ 
ble, but not condescending. She always thanked her very 
prettily for having allowed her to come and see her and 
complimented her on her appearance. If she praised Ed^** 
ward Driffield to her, telling her with a little envy in her 
lone what a privilege it was to enjoy the companionship 
of such a great man, it was certainly from pure kindness, , 
and not because she knew that there is nothing that ex¬ 
asperates the wife of a literary man more than to have 
another woman tell her flattering things about him. 
She talked to Mrs. Driffield of the simple things her simple 
nature might be supposed to be interested in, of cooking 
and servants and Edward’s health and how careful she must 
be with him. Mrs. Barton TrafTord treated her exactly as 
you would expect a woman of very good Scotch family, 
which she was, to treat, an ex-barmaid with whom a dis--*, 
tinguished man of letters had made an unfortunate mar- 

O _ * 

riage. She was cordial, playful, and gently determined to- 
put her at her case. 

It was strange that Rosie could not bear her; indeed, 
Mrs. Barton Trafford was the only person that I ever knew 
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her dislike. In those days even barmaids did not habitually 
use the “bitches” and “bloodys” that are part and parcel 
of the current vocabulary of the best-brought-up young 
ladies, and I never heard Rosie use a word that would have 
shocked my Aunt Sophie. When anyone told a story that 
^vas a little near the knuckle she would blush to the roots 
of her hair. But she referred to Mrs. Barton Trafford as 
that damned old cat.’ It needed the most urgent persua¬ 
sions of her more intimate friends to induce her to be civil 
’ to her. 


4 


“Don’t be a fool, Rosie,” they said. They all called her 
Rosie and presently I, though very shyly, got in the habit 
ot doing so too. “If she wants to she can make him. He 
must play up to her. She can work the trick if anyone can.” 

Though most of the Driffields’. visitors were occasional, 
appearing every other Saturday, say, or every third, there 
was a little band that, like myself, came almost every week. 
We were the stand-bys; we arrived early and stayed late. 
Di these the most faithful were Quentin Forde, Harry 
Retford, and Lionel Hillier. 7 

Quentin Forde was a stocky little man with a fine head 
of the type that was afterward for a time much admired 
nn ' movin g Pictures, a straight nose and handsome eyes, 
neatly cropped gray hair, and a black moustache; if he had 
been four or five inches taller he would have been the perfect 

\vell° £ thC VU ° £ melodrama - He was known to be very 
well connected,” and he was affluent; his only occupation 

was to cultivate the arts. He went m all the fim niXs 
^and rh th K P ri f vate L views * He had the amateur’s seventy 
.polite butjsweeping con^ 

Edward ™ a 

Now that I look feck I cannot get over my surprise that 
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I should have had to be told what was surely so obvious. 
When I first knew her it never occurred to me to ask my¬ 
self whether she was pretty or plain, and when, seeing her 
again after five years, I noticed for the first time that she 
was very pretty, I was interested but did not trouble to 
think much about it. I took it as part of the natural orda0? 
of things, just as I took the sun setting over the North Sea ^ 
or the towers of Tercanbury Cathedral. I was quite startled 
when I heard people speak of Rosie's beauty, and when they 
complimented Edward on her looks and his eyes rested on 
her for a moment, mine followed his. Lionel Hillier was 
a painter and he asked her to sit for him. When he talked 
of the picture he wanted to paint and told me what he saw 
in her, I listened to him stupidly. I was puzzled and con¬ 
fused. Harry Retford knew one of the fashionable pho¬ 
tographers of the period and, arranging special terms, he 
took Rosie to be photographed. A Saturday or two later 15 ’ 
the proofs were there and we all looked at them. I had 
never seen Rosie in evening dress. She was wearing a dress 
of white satin, with a long train and puffy sleeves, and it # 
was cut low; her hair was more elaborately done than usual. 
She looked very different from the strapping young woman 
I had first met in Joy Lane in a boater and a starched 
shirt But Lionel Hillier tossed the photographs aside im- 


P “Rotten," he said. "What can a photograph give of Rosie. 
The thing about her is her colour.” He turned to her. 
“Rosie, don’t you know that your colour is the great mira- 

Cl< She looked at him without answering, but her full red 
lips broke into their childlike, mischievous smile 

“Tf I r-in only get a suggestion of it I in made for , 
he said. “All the rich stockbrokers' wives wiU come on 
their bended knees and beg me to paint them like you. 
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Presently I learned that Rosie was sitting to him, but 
when, never having been in a painter’s studio and looking 
upon it as the gateway of romance, I asked if I might not 
come one day and see how the picture was getting on, 
^i^lillier said that he did not want anyone to see it yet. He 
was a man of five and thirty and of a flamboyant appear- 
* ance. He looked like a portrait of Van Dyke in which the 
distinction had been replaced by good humour. Pie was 
slightly above the middle height, slim; and he had a fine 
mane of black hair and flowing moustaches and a pointed 
beard. He favoured broad-brimmed sombreros and Spanish 
capes. He had lived a long time in Paris and talked admir¬ 
ingly of painters, Monet, Sisley, Renoir, of whom we had 
never heard, and with contempt of Sir Frederick Leighton 
and Mr. Alma-Tadema and Mr. G. F. Watts, whom in our 
Vheart of hearts we very much admired. I have often won¬ 
dered what became of him. He spent a few years in London 
trying to make his way, failed, I suppose, and then drifted 
to Florence. I was told that he had a drawing school there, 
but when, years later, chancing to be in that city, I asked 
about him, I could find no one who had ever heard of him. 
I think he must have had some talent, for I have even now 
a very vivid recollection of the portrait he painted of Rosie 
JJnfheld I wonder what has happened to it. Has it been 
destroyed or is it hidden away, its face to the wall, in the 
attic of a junk shop in Chelsea? I should like to think that 

gallery 1 ^ * plaCC ° n the Walls o£ some P rov i«cial 

When I was at last allowed to come and sec it, I put 

*5 finC and P ro P er - Hillier’s studio was in the 
ham Road, one of a group at the back of a row of shops, 

o W< ; nt in trough a dark and smelly passage. It was 
a Sunday afternoon in March, a fine blue day, and I walked 

mcent Square through deserted streets. Hillier 
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lived in his studio; there was a large divan on which he 
slept, and a tiny little room at the back where he cooked 
his breakfast, washed his brushes, and, I suppose, himself. 

When I arrived Rosie still wore the dress in which she 
had been sitting and they were having a cup of tea. HillierW 
opened the door for me, and still holding my hand led me ^ 
up to the large canvas. 

“There she is,” he said. 

He had painted Rosie full length, just a little less than 
life-size, in an evening dress of white silk. It was not at al 
like the academy portraits I was accustomed to. I did not 
know what to say, so I said the first thing that came into 

my head. 

“When will it be finished?” 

“It is finished,” he answered. 

I blushed furiously. I felt a perfect fool. I had not then;* 
acquired the technique that I flatter myself now enables 
me to deal competently with the works of modern artists. 

If this were the place I could write a very neat little guide _ 
to enable the amateur of pictures to deal to the satisfaction 
of their painters with the most diverse manifestations of the 
creative instinct. There is the intense "By God that ac¬ 
knowledges the power of the ruthless realist, the Its so 
awfully sincere” that covers your embarrassment when 
you are shown the coloured photograph of an alderman 
widow, the low whistle that exhibits your admiration for 

the post impressionist, the ‘Terribly “ 

nresses what you feel about the cubist, the Oh! of one^ 
who is overcome, the “Ah!” of him whose breath is taken 

^■U’s awfully like,” was all that then I could 'amely say. 
“It’s not chocolate-boxy enough for you, sa.d H.llier. 

“I think it’s awfully good,” I answered quickly, defending 
myself. “Are you going to send it to the Academy. 
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“Good God, no! I might send it to the Grosvenor.” 

I looked from the painting to Rosie and from Rosie to 
the painting. 

“Get into the pose, Rosie,” said Hillier, “and let him see 
^ou.” 

,ft She got up on to the model stand. I stared at her and I 
stared at the picture. I had such a funny little feeling in my 
heart. It was as though someone softly plunged a sharp 
knife into it, but it was not an unpleasant sensation at all, 
painful but strangely agreeable; and then suddenly I felt 
quite weak at the knees. But now I do not know if I re¬ 
member Rosie in the flesh or in the picture. For when I 
think of her it is not in the shirt and boater that I first saw 
her in, nor in any of the other dresses I saw her in then or 
later, but in the white silk that Hillier painted, with a black 
"Velvet bow in her hair, and in the pose he had made her take. 

I never exactly knew Rosie’s age, but reckoning the 
^ 1 ears ° ut as we M as I can, I think she must have been 
* thirt V- five * S1 je did not look anything like it. Her face was 
quite unlined and her skin as smooth as a child’s. I do not 
think she had very good features, They certainly had none 
of the aristocratic distinction of the great ladies whose 
photographs were then sold in all the shops; they were 
rather blunt Her short nose was a little thick, her eyes 
were smallish, her mouth was large; but her eyes had the 
blue of cornflowers, and they smiled with her lips, very 
red and sensual, and her smile was the gayest, the most 

^heavv V ’ ‘n 6 S TT S V thi “ S 1 "" SaW ‘ She had b V nature a 
•heavy, sullen look, but when she smiled this sullen ness 

f SUdden ‘" finitel y a « r active. She had no colour 

eyes wh^T'. 1 WaS ( ° £ ® 'T! 7 palc brown exce Pt under the 
eyes where it was faintly blue. Her hair was pale gold and 

a"" fringc faShi ° n ° f ** ^ ^ the head 
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“She’s the very devil to pai-nt,” said Hillier, looking at 
her and at his picture. “You see, she’s all gold, her face and 
her hair, and yet she doesn’t give you a golden effect, she 
gives you a silvery effect.” 

I knew what he meant. She glowed, but palely, like tbe^ 
moon rather than the sun, or if it was like the sun it wa^ 
like the sun in the white mist of dawn. Hillier had placed 
her in the middle of his canvas and she stood, with her 
arms by her sides, the palms of her hands toward you and 
her head a little thrown back, in an attitude that gave value 
to the pearly beauty of her neck and bosom. She stood like 
an actress taking a call, confused by unexpected applause, 
but there was something so virginal about her, so ex¬ 
quisitely springlike, that the comparison was absurd Ahis 
artless creature had never known grease paint or footlight*. 
She stood like a maiden apt for love offering herself guile¬ 
lessly, because she was fulfilling the purposes of Nature, 
to the embraces of a lover. She belonged to a generation 
that did not fear a certain opulence of line she was slender, ( 
but her breasts were ample and her hip. well marked. 
When, later, Mrs. Barton TrafTord saw the picture sh 
said it reminded her of a sacrificial heifer. 


Chapter Fifteen 

Edward Driffield worked at night and Rosie, having 
nothing to do, was glad to go out with one or other o her 
friends She liked luxury and Quentin Forde was wed- 
do. He would fetch her in a cab and take her.» 
Kettner’s or the Savoy, and she would put on her grandest 
“ for him; and Harry Retford though he never had 
bob, behaved as if he had, and took her about in hansom 
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too and gave her dinner at Romano’s or in one or other o£ 
the little restaurants that were becoming modish in Soho. 
He was an actor and a clever one, but he was difficult to 
suit and so was often out of work. He was about thirty, 
a man with a pleasantly ugly face and a clipped way of 
speaking that made what he said sound funny. Rosie 
liked his devil-may-care attitude toward life, the swagger 
with which he wore clothes made by the best tailor in 
London and unpaid for, the recklessness with which he 
would put a fiver he hadn’t got on a horse, and the gener¬ 
osity with which he flung his money about when a lucky 
win put him in funds. He was gay, charming, vain, boast¬ 
ful and unscrupulous. Rosie told me that once he had 
pawned his watch to take her out to dinner and then 
borrowed a couple of pounds from the actor manager who 
had given them seats for the play in order to take him out 
to supper with them afterward. 

But she. was just as well pleased to go with Lionel Hillier 
to his studio and eat a chop that he and she cooked between 
them and spend the evening talking, and it was only very 
rarely that she would dine with me at all. I used to fetch 
her after I had had my dinner in Vincent Square and she 
hers with Driffield, and we would get on a bus and go to 

I 13 ”* We Went hcre and there ’ to the Pavilion or 
the Tivoli, sometimes to the Metropolitan if there was a 

particular turn we wanted to see; but our favourite was 

the Canterbury. It was cheap and the show was good. We 

5™ a c ° u P le o£ beers and I smoked my pipe. Rosie 
looked round with delight at the great dark smoky house, 

London t0 thC Ceilmg Wkh inhabitants of S °uth 

“I like the Canterbury,” she said.-“It’s so homey.” 

bm r?T rCd tha J she Was a S reat reader - She liked history, 
but only history of a certain kind, the lives of queens and of 
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mistresses of royal personages; and she would tell me with 
a childlike wonder of the strange things she read. She had 
a wide acquaintance with the six consorts of King Henry 
VIII and there was little she did not know about Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and Lady Hamilton. Her appetite was prodi¬ 
gious and she ranged from Lucrezia Borgia to the wives 
of Philip of Spain; then there was the long list of the 
royal mistresses of France. She knew them all, and all 
about them, from Agnes Sorel down to Madame du Barry. 

“I like to read about real things,” she said. ‘‘I don’t 
much care about novels.” 

She liked to gossip about Blackstablc and I thought it 
was on account of my connection with it that she liked to 
come out with me. She seemed to know all that was going 

on there. „ 

“I go down every other week or so to see my mother, 

she said. “Just for the night, you know.” 

Ili “To Blackstable?” 


I was surprised. 

“No, not to Blackstable,” Rosie smiled. 'I don t know 
that I’d care to go there just yet. To Haversham. Mother 
comes over to meet me. 1 stay at the hotel where I used to 

' V< She was never a great talker. Often when, the night be- 
in- fine, we decided to walk back from the music hall at 

which we had been spehding the evening, she never opened 
her mouth. But her silence was intimate and comfortable 
It did not exclude you from thoughts that engaged her 
apart from you; it included you in a pervasive well-being. 

I was talking about her once to Lionel Hi her and I said 
to him that I could not understand how she had tu.n 
from the fresh pleasarit-looking young woman I had first 
known at Blackstable into the lovely creature whose beauty 
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now practically everyone acknowledged. (There were 
people who made reservations. “Of course she has a very 
good figure,” they said, “but it’s not the sort of face I very 
much admire personally.” And others said: “Oh, yes, of 
course, a very pretty woman; but it’s a pity she hasn’t a 
little more distinction.”) 

“I can explain that to you in half a jiffy,” said Lionel 
Hillier. “She was only a fresh, buxom wench when you 
first met her. / made her beauty.” 

I forget what my answer was, but I know it was ribald. 

“All right. That just shows you don’t know anything 
about beauty. No one ever thought very much of Rosie 
till I saw her like the sun shining silver. It wasn’t till I 

painted it that anyone knew that her hair was the most 
lovely thing in the world.” 

‘‘Did you make her neck and her breasts and her car¬ 
nage and her bones?” I asked. 


<< 


Yes, damn you, that’s just what I did do.” 

When Hillier talked o£ Rosie in front of her she listened 
to him with a smiling gravity. A little flush came into her 
pale cheeks. I think that at first when he spoke to her of 
her beauty she believed he was just making game of her- 
but when she found out that he wasn’t, when he painted 
her Silvery gold, it had no particular effect on her. She was 

but did m T ’ P f SC c C0UrSe> and a littlc surprised, 
I often tend d i h “ d ' S , He thou 8ht him a little mad! 

' 1 T t "“I f 0rget *** 1 had h^rd of Rosie at Black- 
stable and what I had seen in the vicarage garden; I won- 

u d m T, Q u entin . F ° rde ’ t00 > and Harry R^tford l 

with them h *“5 7 lth u er ’ She was not exactl y familiar 

hem » c °mradely rather; she used to make her an 
p mtments with them quite openly in anybody’s hearing; 
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and when she looked at them it was with that mischievous, 
childlike smile which I had now discovered held such a 
mysterious beauty. Sometimes when we were sitting side 
by side in a music hall I looked at her face; I do not think 
I was in love with her. I merely enjoyed the sensation of 
sitting quietly beside her and looking at the pale gold of 
her hair and the pale gold of her skin. Of course Lionel 
Hillier was right; the strange thing was that this gold did 
give one a strange moonlight feeling. She had the serenity 
of a summer evening when the light fades slowly from the 
unclouded sky. There was nothing dull in her immense 
placidity; it was as living as the sea when under the August 
sun it lay calm and shining along the Kentish coast. She 
reminded me of a sonatina by an old Italian composer with 
its wistfulness in which there is yet an urbane flippancy 
and its light rippling gaiety in which echoes still the trem¬ 
bling of a sigh. Sometimes, feeling my eyes on her, she 
would turn round and for a moment or two look me full 
in the face. She did not speak. I did not know of what she 

was thinking. , 

Once, I remember, I fetched her at Limpus Road, and 

the maid, telling me she was not ready, asked me to wait 
in the parlour. She came in. She was in black velvet, with 
a picture hat covered with ostrich feathers (we were going 
to the Pavilion and she had dressed up for it) and she 
looked so lovely that it took my breath away. I was stag¬ 
gered. The clothes of that day gave a woman dignity and 
there was something amazingly attractive in the way her 
virginal beauty (sometimes she looked like the exquisite 
statue of Psyche in the museum at Naples) contrasted with 
the stateliness of her gown. She had a trait that I thin 
must be very rare: the skin under her eyes, faintly blue, 
was all dewy. Sometimes I could not persuade myselt that 
it was natural, and once I asked her if she had rubbed 
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vaseline under her eyes. That was just the effect it gave 
She smiled, took a handkerchief and handed it to me. 

“Rub them and see,” she said. 

Then one night when we had walked home from the 
Canterbury, and I was leaving her at her door, when 1 
held out my hand she laughed a little, a low chuckle it 
was, and leaned forward. 

“You old silly,” she said. 

She kissed me on the mouth. It was not a hurried peck, 
nor was it a kiss of passion. Her lips, those very full red 
lips of hers, rested on mine long enough for me to be 
conscious of their shape and their warmth and their soft¬ 
ness. Then she withdrew them, but without hurry, in si¬ 
lence pushed open the door, slipped inside, and left me. 
I was so startled that I had not been able to say anything. 
I accepted her kiss stupidly. I remained inert. I turned 
away and walked back to my lodgings. I seemed to hear 
still in my ears Rosie’s laughter. It was not contemptuous 
or wounding, but frank and affectionate; it was as though 
she laughed because she was fond of me. 


Chapter Sixteen 

I DID not go out With Rosie again for more than a week. 
i>he was going down to Haversham to spend a night with 
her mother. She had various engagements in London. Then 
she asked me if I would go to the Haymarket Theatre 

^ lt , , er j P Ia y was a success and free seats were not 
to be had so we made up our minds to go in the pit. We 
ad a steak and a glass of beer at the Cafe Monico and then 
stood with the crowd. In those days there was no orderly 
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queue and when the doors were opened there wa-j a mad 
rush and scramble to get in. We were hot and breathless 
and somewhat battered when at last we pushed our way 
into our seats. 

We walked back through St. James's Park. The night 
was so lovely that we sat down on a bench. In the starlight 
Rosie's face and her fair hair glowed softly. She was suf¬ 
fused, as it were (I express it awkwardly, but I do not know 
how to describe the emotion she gave me) with a friendli¬ 
ness at once candid and tender. She was like a silvery 
flower of the night that only gave its perfume to the moon¬ 
beams. I slipped my arm round her waist and she turned 
her face to mine. This time it was I who kissed. She did 
not move; her soft red lips submitted to the pressure of 
mine with a calm, intense passivity as the water of a lake 
accepts the light of the moon. I don’t know how long we 
stayed there. 

“I'm awfully hungry,” she said suddenly. 

“So am I,” I laughed. 

“Couldn’t we go and have some fish and chips some¬ 
where ?” 

“Rather.” 

In those days, I knew my way very well about West¬ 
minster, not yet a fashionable quarter for parliamentary 
and otherwise cultured persons, but slummy and down-at- 
heel- and after we had come out of the park, crossing 
Victoria Street, I led Rosie to a fried fish shop in Horse- 
ferry Row. It was late and the only other person there was 
the driver of a four-wheeler waiting outside. We ordered 
our fish and chips and a bottle of beer. A poor woman 
came in and bought two penn'orth of mixed and took it 
a wav with her in a piece of paper. We ate with appetite. 

Our way back to Rosie’s led through Vincent Square 
and as we passed my house I asked her: 
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“Won’t you come in for a minute? You’ve never seen 
my rooms.” 

“What about your landlady? I don’t want to get you 
into trouble.” 



“Oh, she sleeps like a rock.” 
“I’ll come in for a little.” 



I slipped my key into the lock and because the passage 
was dark took Rosie’s hand to lead her in. I • lit the gas 
in my sitting room. She took off her hat and vigorously 
scratched her head. Then she looked for a glass, but I was 
very artistic and had taken down the mirror that was over 
the chimney-piece and there was no means in the room for 
anyone to see what he looked like. 

“Come into my bedroom,” I said. “There’s a glass there.” 

I opened the door and lit the candle. Rosie followed me 


in and I held it up so that she should be able to see herself. 
I looked at her in the glass as she arranged her hair. She 
took two or three pins out, which she put in her mouth, 
and taking one of my brushes, brushed her hair up from the 
nape of the neck. She twisted it, patted it, and put back the 
pins, and as she was intent on this her eyes caught mine 
in the glass and she smiled at me. When she had replaced 
the last pin she turned and faced me; she did not say any¬ 
thing; she looked at me tranquilly, still with that little 
friendly smile in her blue eyes. I put down the candle. The 
room was very small and the dressing table was by the 
bed. She raised her hand and softly stroked my cheek. 

I wish now that I had not started to write this book in 
the first person singular. It is all very well when you can 
show yourself in an amiable or touching light; and nothing 
can e more effective than the modest heroic or pathetic 
humorous which in this mode is much cultivated; it is 
charming to write about yourself when you see on the 
rea ers eyelash the glittering tear and on his lips the 
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tender smile; but it is not so nice when you have to exhibit 
yourself as a plain damned fool. 

A little while ago I read in the Evening Standard an 
article bv Mr. Evelyn Waugh in the course of which he 
remarked that to write novels in the first person was a 
contemptible practice. I wish he had explained why, but 
he merely threw out the statement with just the same take- 
it-or-lcavc-it casualness as Euclid used when he made his 
celebrated observation about parallel straight lines. I was 
much concerned and forthwith asked Alroy Kear (who 
reads everything, even the books he writes prefaces for) 
to recommend to me some works on the art of fiction. 
On his advice I read The Craft of Fiction by Mr. Percy 
Lubbock, from which I learned that the only way to write 
novels was like Henry James; after that I read Aspects of 
the Novel by Mr. E. M. Forster, from which I learned that 
the only way to write novels was like Mr. E. M. Forster; 
then I read The Structure of the Novel by Mr. Edwin 
Muir, from which I learned nothing at all. In none of them 
could I discover anything to the point at issue. All the 
same I can find one reason why certain novelists, such as 
Defoe, Sterne, Thackeray, Dickens, Emily Bronte, and 
Proust, well known in their day but now doubtless for¬ 
gotten, have used the method that Mr. Evelyn Waugh rep¬ 
rehends. As we grow older we become more conscious of 
the complexity, incoherence, and unreasonableness of 
human beings; this indeed is the only excuse that offers 
for the middle-aged or elderly writer, whose thoughts 
should more properly be turned to graver matters, occupy¬ 
ing himself with the trivial concerns of imaginary people. 
For if the proper study of mankind is man it is evidently 
more sensible to occupy yourself with the coherent, sub¬ 
stantial, and significant creatures of fiction than with the 
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irrational and shadowy figures of real life. Sometimes the 
novelist feels himself like God and is prepared to tell you 
everything about his characters; sometimes, however, he 
does not; and then he tells you not everything that is to be 
^ known about them but the little he knows himself; and 
since as we grow older we feel ourselves less and less like 
W God I should not be surprised to learn that with advanc- 
' ing years the novelist grows less and less inclined to de¬ 
scribe more than his own experience has given him. The 
first person singular is a very useful device for this limited 
purpose. 

Rosie raised her hand and softly stroked my face. I do 
not know why I should have behaved as I then did; it 
was not at all how I had seen myself behaving on such 
an occasion. A sob broke from my tight throat. I do not 
know whether it was because I was shy and lonely (not 
lonely in the body, for I spent all day at die hospital with 
all kinds of people, but lonely in the spirit) or because my 
desire was so great, but I began to cry. I felt terribly 
b ashamed of myself; I tried to control myself, I couldn’t; 
the tears welled up in my eyes and poured down my cheeks. 
Rosie saw them and gave a little gasp. 

“Oh, honey, what is it? What’s the matter? Don’t. 
Don’t! 

She put her arms round my neck and began to cry too, 
and she kissed my lips and my eyes and my wet cheeks, 
bhe undid her bodice and lowered my head till it rested 
on her bosom. She stroked my smooth face. She rocked 
me and forth as though I were a child in her arms. 

I kissed her breasts and I kissed the white column of her 
-^neck; and she slipped out of her bodice and out of her 
skirt and her petticoats and I held her for a moment by 
her corseted waist; then she undid it, holding her breath . 
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for an instant to enable her to do so, and stood before me 
in her shift. When I put my hands on her sides I could 
feel the ribbing of the skin from the pressure of the corsets. 

“Blow out the candle,” she whispered. 

It was she who awoke me when the dawn peering^ 
through the curtains revealed the shape of the bed and of 
the wardrobe against the darkness of the lingering night, v 
She woke me by kissing me on the mouth and her hair 
falling over my face tickled me. 

“I must get up,” she said. “I don't want your landlady 
to see me.” 

“There’s plenty of time.” 

Her breasts when she leaned over me were heavy on 
my chest. In a little while she got out of bed. I lit the candle. 
She turned to the glass and tied up her hair and then she 
looked for a moment at her naked body. Her waist was. 


naturally small; though so well developed she was very 
slender; her breasts were straight and firm and they stood 
out from the chest as though carved in marble. It was a 
body made for the act of love. In the light of the candle, 
struggling now with the increasing day, it was all silvery 
gokf;°and the only colour was the rosy pink of the hard 

nipples. 

We dressed in silence. She did not put on her corsets 
a<rain, but rolled them up and I wrapped them in a 
ptece of newspaper. We tiptoed along the passage and 
when I opened the door and we stepped out into the street 
the dawn ran to meet us like a cat leaping up the steps. 
The square was empty; already the sun was shining on the 
eastern windows. I felt as young as the day. We walked 
arm in arm till we came to the corner of L.mpus Road. 

“I eave me here,” said Rosie. “One never knows. 

I kissed her and I watched her walk away. She walked 
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•rather slowly, with the firm tread of the country woman 
who likes to feel the good earth under her feet, and held 
herself erect. I could not go back to bed. I strolled on till I 
came to the Embankment. The river had the bright hues 
of the early morning. A brown barge came down stream 
'3nd passed under Vauxhall Bridge. In a dinghy two men 
were rowing close to the side. I was hungry. 


Chapter Seventeen 

After that for more than a year whenever Rosie came out 
with me she used on the way home to drop into my rooms, 
sometimes for'an hour, sometimes till the breaking day 
warned us that the slaveys would soon be scrubbing the 
doorsteps. I have a recollection of warm sunny mornings 
when the tired air of London had a welcome freshness, 
and of our footfalls that seemed so noisy in the empty 
stre< J ts > a nd ^en of scurrying along huddled under an um- 
breHa sdent but gay, when the winter brought cold and 
rain. The policeman on point duty gave us a stare as we 
passed, sometimes of suspicion; but sometimes also there 
was a twinkle of comprehension in his eyes. Now and then 
we would see a homeless creature huddled up asleep in a 
portico and Rosie gave my arm a friendly little pressure 
when (chiefly for show and because I wanted to make a 
good impression on her, for my shillings were scarce) I 
placed a piece of silver on a shapeless lap or in <1 skinny 
fist Rosie made me very happy. I had a great affection for 
-f . bhe was easy and comfortable. She had a placidity of 
emper that communicated itself to the people she was 
with, you shared her pleasure in the passing moment. 
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Before I became her lover I had often asked myself if she 
was the mistress of the others, Forde, Harry Retford, and 
Hillier, and afterward I questioned her. She kissed me. 

“Don’t be so silly. I like them, you know that. I like to go 
out with them, but that’s all.” 

I wanted to ask her if she had been the mistress of Georgt^ 
Kemp, but I did not like to. Though I had never seen her in \ 
a temper, I had a notion that she had one and I vaguely 
felt that this was a question that might anger her. I did not 
want to give her the opportunity of saying things so wound¬ 
ing that I could not forgive her. I was young, only just over 
one and twenty, Quentin Forde and the others seemed old 
to me; it did not seem unnatural to me that to Rosie they 
were only friends. It gave me a little thrill of pride to think 
that I was her lover. When I used to look at her chatting 
and laughing with all and sundry at tea on Saturday after¬ 
noons, I glowed with self-satisfaction. I thought of the** 
nights we passed together and I was inclined to laugh at the 
people who were so ignorant of my great secret. But some¬ 
times I thought that Lionel Hillier looked at me in a quiz- 4 
zical way, as if he were enjoying a good joke at my expense, 
and I asked myself uneasily if Rosie had told him that she 
was having an affair with me. I wondered if there was any¬ 
thing in my manner that betrayed me. I told Rosie that I 
was afraid Hillier suspected something; she looked at me 
with those blue eyes of hers that always seemed ready to 

smile. . „ 

“Don’t bother about it,” she said. “He’s got a nasty mind. 

I had never been intimate with Quentin Forde. He^ 
looked upon me as a dull and insignificant young man 
(which of course I was) and though he had always been^ 
civil he had never taken any notice of me. I thought it 
could only be my fancy that now he began to be a littlr 
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more frigid with me than before. But one day Harry Ret¬ 
ford to my surprise asked me to dine with him and go to 
the play. I told Rosie. 

. “Oh, of course you must go. He’ll give you an awfully 
-r^ood time. Good old Harry, he always makes me laugh.” 

^ So I dined with him. He made himself very pleasant and 
' I was impressed to hear him talk of actors and actresses. He 
had a sarcastic humour and was very funny at the expense 
of Quentin Forde, whom he did not like; I tried to get him 
to talk of Rosie, but he had nothing to say of her. Fie 
seemed to be a gay dog. With leers and laughing innuen¬ 
does he gave me to understand that he was a devil with the 
girls. I could not but ask myself if he was standing me this 
dinner because he knew I was Rosie’s lover and so felt 
friendly disposed toward me. But if he knew, of course the 
Jithers knew too. I hope I did not show it, but in my heart 
I certainly felt somewhat patronizing toward them. 

Then in winter, toward the end of January, someone new 
appeared at Limpus Road. This was a Dutch Jew named 
Jack Kuypcr, a diamond merchant from Amsterdam, who 
was spending a few weeks in London on business. I do not 
know how he had come to know the Drifhelds and whether 
it was esteem for the author that brought him to the house 
but it was certainly not that which caused him to come 
again. He was a tall, stout, dark man with a bald head and 
a big hooked nose, a man of fifty, but of a powerful appear¬ 
ance, sensual, determ.ned, and jovial. He made no secret of 

a . dmirat ‘° n f ° r a 051 " - HC Was rich apparently, for be 
sent her roses every day; she chid him for his extravagance 

loud'Th : tt d r h d - J COUld n0t bcar hlm - He ” a » blatant and 
loud I hated his fluent conversation in perfect but foreign 

Ros S ie- h I hated tC th eXtrava 8 ant compliments he paM 
’ I hated the heartiness with which he treated her 
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friends. I found that Quentin Forde liked him as little as I; 
we almost became cordial with one another. 

“Mercifully he’s not staying long.” Quentin Forde pursed 
his lips and raised his black eyebrows; with his white hair 
and long sallow face he looked incredibly gentlemanly!* 
“Women are always the same; they adore a bounder.” v 
“He’s so frightfully vulgar,” I complained. 

“That is his charm,” said Quentin Forde. 

For the next two or three weeks I saw next to nothing of 
Rosie. Jack Kuyper took her out night after night, to this 
smart restaurant and that, to one play after another. I was 


vexed and hurt. 

“He doesn’t know anyone in London,” said Rosie, trying 
to soothe my ruffled feelings. “He wants to see everything 
he can while he’s here. It wouldn’t be very nice for him to 
go alone all the time. He’s only here for a fortnight more. ? 
* I did not see the object of this self-sacrifice on her part. 

“But don’t you think he’s awful?” I said. 

“No. I think he’s fun. He makes me laugh." 

“Don’t you know that he’s absolutely gone on you?” 

“Well, it pleases him and it doesn’t do me any harm. 

“He’s old and fat and horrible. It gives me the creeps to 


look at him.” 

“I don’t think he’s so bad,” said Rosie. 

“You couldn’t have anything to do with him,” I protested. 

“I mean, he’s such an awful cad.” 

Rosie scratched her head. It was an unpleasant habit o 


hC “It’s funny how different foreigners are from English 

P T was ttaVkful when Jack Kuyper went back to Amster¬ 
dam. Rosie had promised to dine with me the day after an 
as a treat we arranged to dine in Soho. She fetched me in a 

hansom and we drove on. 
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“Has your horrible old man gone?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she laughed. 

I put my arm round her waist. (I have elsewhere re¬ 
marked how much more convenient the hansom was for 
xi/is pleasant and indeed almost essential act in human 
intercourse than the taxi of the present day, so unwillingly 
refrain from labouring the point.) I put my arm round her 
waist and kissed her. Her lips were like spring flowers. 
We arrived. I hung my hat and my coat (it was very long 
and tight at the waist, with a velvet collar and velvet cuffs; 
very smart) on a peg and asked Rosie to give me her cape. 

“I’m going to keep it on,” she said. 

“You’ll be awfully hot. You’ll only catch cold when wc 
go out.” 

“I don’t care. It’s the first time I’ve worn it. Don’t you 
ttfink it’s lovely. And look: the muff matches.” 

I gave the cape a glance. It was of fur. I did not know it 
was sable. 

^ ^ It looks awfully rich. How did you get that?” 

“Jack Kuyper gave it to me. We went and bought it yes¬ 
terdayjust before he went away.” She stroked the smooth 
tur; she was as happy with it as a child with a toy. “How 
much dyou think it cost?” 3 


“I haven’t an idea.” 

“Two hundred and sixty pounds. Do you know I've never 
had anything that cost so much in my life? I told him it 

feave k ” t0 ° mUCh ’ but he wouldn,t listen - He made me 

Rosie chuckled with glee and her eyes shone. But I felt 

2 “Won'?°n U ffi u shivcr run down m >’ 5 P‘ ne - 

D ”ffield think it's rather funny, Kuyper giving 

you a fur cape that costs all that?" said I trying to makf 
my voice sound natural. Y ° 

Rosie's eyes danced mischievously. 
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“You know what Ted is, he never notices anything; if 
he says anything about it I shall tell him I gave twenty 
pounds for it in a pawnshop. He won’t know any better.’ 
She rubbed her face against the collar. “It’s so soft. And^ 
everyone can see it cost money.” v 

I tried to eat and in order not to show the bitterness ii\ 
my heart I did my best to keep the conversation going on 
one topic or another. Rosie did not much mind what I said. 
She could only think of her new cape and every other min- 
tite her eyes returned to the muff that she insisted on hoi 
ing on her lap. She looked at it with an affection in which 
there was something lazy, sensual, and self-complacent. I 
was angry with her. I thought her stupid and common. 
“You look like a cat that’s swallowed a canary,” I could 

not help snapping. ^ 

She only giggled. ^ ' 

“That’s what I feel like.” 

Two hundred and sixty pounds was an enormous sum 
to me. I did not know one could pay so much for a ca P e ; 

I lived on fourteen pounds a month and not at all badly 
either; and in case any reader is not a ready reckoner I will 
add that this is one hundred and sixty-eight pounds a year. 
I could not believe that anyone would make as expensiv 
present as that from pure friendship; what did it mean but 
that Jack Kuyper had been sleeping with Rosie, mg 
night, all the time he was in London, and now when he 
went away was paying her? How ^d fe accept m 

tag - 

generous.” . . , 

“I suppose he could afford it, 1 said. 
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“Oh, yes, he's got lots of money. He said he wanted to 
give me something before he went away and asked me what 
I wanted. Well, I said, I could do with a cape and a muff to 
match, but I never thought he’d buy me anything like this. 
When we went into the shop I asked them to show me 
# something in astrakhan, but he said: No, sable, and the best 
money can buy. And when we saw this he absolutely in¬ 
sisted on my having it.” 

I thought of her with her white body, her skin so milky, 
in the arms of that old fat gross man and his thick loose 
lips kissing hers. And then I knew that the suspicion that 
I had refused to believe was true; I knew that when she 
went out to dinner with Quentin Forde and Harry Retford 
and Lionel Hillier she went to bed with them just as she 
j tC ? , , with me * 1 cou ld not speak; I knew that if I 
dld J should lnsult her. I d ° not think I was jealous so 
much as mortified. I felt that she had been making a 

™“ d f ?°* o£ , me - 1 used a11 my determination to prevent 
k • ttie bitter jibes, from passing my lips. 

I c^ldnnT 7 f 0 ^ the3trC - 1 C ° Uld 1,01 liSW " »° lh = Play- 

I could only feel against my arm the smoothness of the sable 

T r Pe ’,l!l C K U d u n y see her fingers for ever stroking the muff. 
I could have borne the thought of the others; it was Tack 

Ruyper who horrified me. How could she? It was abomi 

that llTsh 6 P °° r ii l0n 5 Cd “ haVC CnOUgh mone y to 'ell her 
wo l VOU ! d Send the fellow back his beastly furs I 

4 I did not^peak Cer ° nCS "“ ad - At la$t she noticcd th at 

“You’re very silent to-night.” 

Am I?” * 

‘Aren’t you well?” ' 

‘Perfectly.” 

She gave me a sidelong look. I did not meet her eyes, but 


<< 
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I knew they were smiling with that smile at once mischie¬ 
vous and childlike that I knew so well. She said nothing 
more. At the end of the play, since it was raining, we took 
a hansom and I gave the driver her address in Limpus 
Road. She did not speak till we got to Victoria Street, then- • 

she said: 

“Don’t you want me to come home with you ? 

“Just as you like.” 

She lifted up the trap and gave the driver my address. 
She took my hand and held it, but I remained inert. 1 
looked straight out of the window with angry dignity. 
When we reached Vincent Square I handed her out of the 
cab and let her into the house without a word. I took ott 
my hat and coat. She threw her cape and her muff on the 

sofa. - ... v 

“Why are you so sulky?” she asked, coming up to me. 

“I’m not sulky,” I answered, looking away. 

She took my face in her two hands. 

“How can you be so silly? Why should you be angry be¬ 
cause Jack Kuyper gives me a fur cape? You can t afford 

to give me one, can you?” 

“Of course I can’t.” , 

“And Ted can’t cither. You can’t expect me to refuse a 

fur cape that cost two hundred and sixty pounds. 

wanted a fur cape all my life. It means nothing to Jack 

“You don’t expect me to believe that he gave it you just 

0l “Hc “h^. Anyhow, he’s gone back to Amsterdam, ,, 

and who knows when he 11 come back. 

“He isn’t the only one, either.” / 

I looked at Rosie now, with angry, hurt, res ™'f y ^ 
she smiled at me, and I wish I knew how to des hed e 
sweet kindliness of her beautiful smile; her xo.ee wa 

exquisitely gentle. 
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“Oh, my dear, why d’you bather your head about any 
others? What harm does it do you? Don’t I give you a 
good time? Aren’t you happy when you’re with me ? ” 

“Awfully.” 

“Well, then. It’s so silly to be fussy and jealous. Why not 
p happy with what you can get? Enjoy yourself while you 
have the chance, I say; we shall all be dead in a hundred 
years and what will anything matter then? Let’s have a 
good time while we can.” 

She put her arms round my neck and pressed her lips 
against mine. I forgot my wrath. I only thought of her 
beauty and her enveloping kindness. 

“You must take me as I am, you know,” she whispered. 

All right, I said. 

J 


Chapter Eighteen 

During aH this time I saw really very little of Driffield. His 

wrote" H P ew CUP1 f °[ W ' S day and in thc evening he 

:r b le H , r- ° £ n OUrSe ’ thCre every Saturda y afternoon, 
miabie and ironically amusing; he appeared glad to see me 

nd chatted with me for a little while pleasfntly of indif 

to^estsXr a U nd natUraUy m ° St ° £ h ” attention was P™ 

ing^hat he w a ,m P ortant than I. But I had a feel- 

oUv mrh. growing more aloof; he was no longer the 

Stable Perhan U s k r C ° mpanion that 1 had known at Black- 
discern^ a.“ P Was ° nl . y . my increasing sensibility that 

'him and the’ 7": “I! m ^ lsl ^ le harrier that existed between 

"hou g h L l ve P d a P Ufe : f t ffCd *? d * was a, 

o£ every day a t ^ 

• and then at public dinners.^e 
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began to know a good many people outside the nariow 
circle into which his writing had drawn him, and he was 
increasingly asked to luncheon and tea by the ladies who 
like to gather about them distinguished authors. Rosie was 
asked too, but seldom went; she said she didn’t care fo*^ 
parties, and after all they didn’t want her, they only wanted ^ 
Ted. I think she was shy and felt out of it. It may be that 
hostesses had more than once let her see how tiresome they 
thought it that she must be included; and after inviting her 
because it was polite, ignored her because to be polite irked 


It was just about then that Edward Driffield published 
Th e Cup of Life. It is not my business to criticize his works, 
and of late as much has been written about them as must 
satisfy the appetite of any ordinary reader; but I will permit 
myself to say that The Cup of Life, though certainly not th»- 
most celebrated of his books, nor the most popular, is to my 
mind the most interesting. It has a cold ruthlessness that in 
all the sentimentality of English fiction unices an origin*! 
note It is refreshing and astringent. It tastes of tart apf • 
It sets your teeth on edge, but it has a subtle, bitter-suect 
savour that is very agreeable to the palate Of all ri • 
books it is the only one I should like to have written. The 
scene of the child's death, terrible and heart-rending, u 
written without slop or sickliness, and the curious incident 
Sat follows it, cannot easily be forgotten by anyone who 

h R was this m part of the book that caused the sudden storm.., 
like the rest of his novels, namely 

stantial reviews, laudatory on the whole bu w.th ^ 
tions, and that the sales would be respectable, but modest 
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Rosie told me that he expected to make three hundred 
pounds out of it and was talking of renting a house on the 
river for the summer. The first two or three notices were 
noncommittal; then in one of the morning papers appeared 
a. violent attack. There was a column of it. The book was 
^Described as gratuitously offensive, obscene, and the pub- 
r lishers were rated for putting it before the public. Harrow¬ 
ing pictures were drawn of the devastating effect it must 
have on the youth of England. It was described as an insult 
to womanhood. The reviewer protested against the possi¬ 
bility of such a work falling into the hands of young boys 
and innocent maidens. Other papers followed suit. The 
more foolish demanded that the book should be suppressed 
and some asked themselves gravely if this was not a case 
where the public prosecutor might with fitness intervene. 

^Condemnation was universal; if here and there a coura- 
■ geous writer, accustomed to the more realistic tone of con¬ 
tinental fiction, asserted that Edward Driffield had never 
written anything better, he was ignored. His honest opinion 
A was ascnb , ed to a base desire to play to the gallery. The libra- 
ries barred the book and the lessors of the railway book¬ 
stalls refused to stock it. 

L h ‘ S ^ Va ? naturall y vef y unpleasant for Edward Drif- 

Shoulder's h WUK PhilOS ° PhiC C3lm - He shru Sged 

It ue ” ay * iSn>t tme ’” hC SmUed - “ They Can S° “ hell. 


nfriSd. T* SU PP° rted ln this trial by the fidelity o£ his 
'-t h n c t 1° adm ‘ re l h \ C “P of Life became a Lark o£ 
.rf h u be Sh0cked by k was to confess your- 

■*in sayin^ dtT'; ' Trafford had no hesitation 

qmte the moment for Barton's article in the Quarl jy , her 
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faith in Edward Driffield’s future remained unshaken. It 
is strange (and instructive) to read now the book that cre¬ 
ated such a sensation; there is not a word that could bring 
a blush to the cheek of the most guileless, not an episode 
that could cause the novel reader of the present day to turn 
a hair. 


\ 


I 


Chapter Nineteen 

About six months later, when the excitement over The 
Cup of Life had subsided and Driffield had already begun 
the novel which he published under the name of By Their 
Fruits, I, being then an in-patient dresser and in my fourth 
year, in the course of my duties went one day into the main 
hall of the hospital to await the surgeon whom I was accom¬ 
panying on his round of the wards. I glanced at the rack in 
which letters were placed, for sometimes people, not know- , , 

ing my address in Vincent Square, wrote to me at the hos¬ 
pital. I was surprised to find a telegram for me. It ran as 

follows: 

Please come and sec me at five o’clock this afternoon 
without fail. Important. Isabel Trafford. 

I wondered what she wanted me for. I had met her per¬ 
haps a dozen times during the last two years, but she had 
never taken any notice of me, and I had never been to her*, 
house. I knew that men were scarce at tcatime and a host¬ 
ess, short of them at the last moment, might think that a^ 
young medical student was better than nothing; but the 
wording of the telegram hardly suggested a party. 
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The surgeon for whom I dressed was prosy and verbose. 
It was not till past five that I was free and then it took me 
a good twenty minutes to get down to Chelsea. Mrs. Barton 
Trafford lived in a block of flats on the Embankment. It 
-was nearly six when I rang at her door and asked if she was 
at home. But when I was ushered into her drawing room 
^and began to explain why I was late she cut me short. 

“We supposed you couldn’t get away. It doesn’t matter.” 

Her husband was there. 

“I expect he’d like a cup of tea,” he said. 

“Oh, I think it’s rather late for tea, isn’t it?” She looked 
at me gently, her mild, rather fine eyes full of kindness. 

You don t want any tea, do you?” 

I was thirsty and hungry, for my lunch consisted of a 
scone and butter and a cup of coffee, but I did not like to 
jay so. I refused tea. 


t «° k , n ° W A11 S°° d Newton?” asked Mrs. Barton 
I rafford, with a gesture toward a man who had been sit- 
ting in a big armchair when I was shown in, and now got 
U P- 1 cx P ec t you ve met him at Edward’s.” 

10 I m h : d -» C T did not , com f ° ften > but his name was familiar 
me and I remembered him. He made me very nervous 

comnl d r 0 i n °f 1 ^ eVCr Sp ° kcn to him - Though now 

cridc in e Ennh g °H tte H m '^^i dayS hc Was thc b «t known 
critic in England. He was a large, fat, blond man with a 

fleshy white face, pale blue eyes, and graying fair haTr He 

generally wore a pale blue tie to bring om the colour of hi! 

JfcK He j WaS ., Ve [ y amiable “ the authors he met at Drif 

"when they wer things'to thl but 

To o r c ^d ' TT! n V ° ,CC ’ an apt choice ° f -“ds: 

friend. C polnt teIl , a malicious story about a 
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Allgood Newton shook hands with me and Mrs. Barton 
Trafford, with her ready sympathy, anxious to put me at 
my ease, took me by the hand and made me sit on the sofa 
beside her. The tea was still on the table and she took a jam 
sandwich and delicately nibbled it. 

“Have you seen the Drifhelds lately?” she asked me as 
though making conversation. 1 

“I was there last Saturday.” 

“You haven’t seen either of them since?” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Barton Trafford looked from Allgood Newton to 
her husband and back again as though mutely demanding 
their help. 

“Nothing will be gained by circumlocution, Isabel,” said 
Newton, a faintly malicious twinkle in his eye, in his fat 
precise way. >« 

Mrs. Barton Trafford turned to me. 

“Then you don’t know that Mrs. Driffield has run away 
from her husband.” 

“What!” 

I was flabbergasted. I could not believe my ears. 

“Perhaps it would be better if you told him the facts, 

Allgood,” said Mrs. Trafford. 

The critic leaned back in his chair and placed the tips of 
the fingers of one hand against the tips of the fingers of the 

other. He spoke with unction. 

“I had to see Edward Driffield last night about a literary 
article that I am doing for him and after dinner, since the 
night was fine, I thought I would walk round to his houses 
He was expecting me; and I knew besides that he never 
went out at night except for some function as important aS 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet or the Academy dinner. Imagine 
my surprise then, nay, my utter and complete bewilder¬ 
ment, when as I approached I saw the door of his house 
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open and Edward in person emerge. You know of course 
that Immanuel Kant was in the habit of taking his daily 
walk at a certain hour with such punctuality that the in¬ 
habitants of Konigsberg were accustomed to set their 
watches by the event and when once he came out of his 
^vouse an hour earlier than usual they turned pale, for they 
knew that this could only mean that some terrible thing 
'had happened. They were right; Immanuel Kant had just 
received intelligence of the fall of the Bastille.” 

Allgood Newton paused for a moment to mark the effect 

of his anecdote. Mrs. Barton Trafford gave him her under¬ 
standing smile. 


I did not envisage so world-shaking a catastrophe as this 
when I saw Edward hurrying toward me, but it imme¬ 
diately occurred to me that something untoward was afoot. 
He carried neither cane nor gloves. He wore his working 
#>at, a venerable garment in black alpaca, and a wide¬ 
awake hat There was something wild in his mien and dis¬ 
traught in his bearing. I asked myself, knowing the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the conjugal state, whether a matrimonial differ¬ 
ence had driven him headlong from the house or whether 
he was hastening to a letter box in order to post a letter. 
H« sped like Hector flying, the noblest of the Greeks. He 

mfnd°thatT 'aT ™ ^ ^ SUSpidon flashed “ross my 
STl A n °, t TT t0 ‘ 1 5t °PP ed him - 'Edward,' I 

he did „I:tow wh C 0 , wa? ^ SW ° r " 

K* , such k h « East, through the V rakL n h purlieusTf 

W'l •Nowter;ep h hed a ' id - y ° U 

■finish w/sto^ andMfHud 800 ' ^ W ° U ' d 

vexed with me 

told him on what errand I had come, and proposed 
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that we should return to his house where he could more 
conveniently discuss the question that perturbed me. ‘I’m 
too restless to go home,’ he said; ‘let’s walk. You can talk 
to me as we go along.’ Assenting, I turned round and we 
began to walk; but his pace was so rapid that I had to beg 
him to moderate it. Even Dr. Johnson could not have caj^ 
ried on a conversation when he was walking down Fleer 
Street at the speed of an express train. Edward’s appearance' 
was so peculiar and his manner so agitated that I thought 
it wise to lead him through the less frequented streets. I 
talked to him of my article. The subject that occupied me 
was more copious than had at first sight appeared, and I 
was doubtful whether after all I could do justice to it in the 
columns of a weekly journal. I put the matter before him 
fully and fairly and asked him his opinion. ‘Rosie has left 
me,’ he answered. For a moment I did not know what he 
was talking about, but in a trice it occurred to me that 1^ 
was speaking of the buxom and not unprepossessing female 
from whose hands I had on occasion accepted a cup of tea. 
From his tone I divined that he expected condolence from 

me rather than felicitation.” 

Allgood Newton paused again and his blue eyes twinkled. 
“You’re wonderful. Allgood,” said Mrs. Barton Traffard. 
“Priceless,” said her husband. 

“Realizing that the occasion demanded sympathy, I said: 
‘My dear fellow.’ He interrupted me. ‘I had a letter by the 
last post,’ he said. ‘She’s run away with Lord George 

Kemp.’ ” • . , 

I gasped, but said nothing. Mrs. Trafford gave me a quick^ 

look. ^,,11 » 

“ ‘Who is Lord George Kemp?’ ‘He’s a B.ackstable man, 

he replied. I had little time to think. I determined to be 

frank. ‘You’re well rid of her,’ I said. ‘Allgood!’ he cried. 
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I Stopped and put my hand on his arm. ‘You must know 
that she was deceiving you with all your friends. Her be¬ 
haviour was a public scandal. My dear Edward, let us face 
the fact: your wife was nothing but a common strumpet.’ 
__ Ue snatched his arm away from me and gave a sort of low 
v'^oar, like an orang-utan in the forests of Borneo forcibly 
deprived of a cocoa nut, and before I could stop him he 
broke away and fled. I was so startled that I could do noth- 
ing but listen to bis cries and his hurrying footsteps.” 

You shouldn’t have let him go,” said Mrs. Barton Traf- 

, * “ In the statc he was he have thrown himself in 

the Thames.” 


The thought occurred to me, but I noticed that he did 
not run in the direction of the river, but plunged into the 
meaner streets of the neighbourhood in which we had been 
walking And I reflected also that there is no example in 
literary history of an author committing suicide while en¬ 
gaged on the composition of a literary work. Whatever his 

plcted opul’." ,S UnW ‘ ]linS t0 1C ‘ 1Ve '° P osterit y a " unco "> 

J'Tr°, UndC<i 3t What 1 hcard and shocked nod dis- 

whv Mrs T, T 'J°uJ '°° r beCaUSC 1 C ° uld not makc out 
to lUtU tohinwl d $Cnt f ° r mC - ShC knCW mC mud ' 

to little to think that the story could be of any particular in- 

*• h ™ —«»* - 

thaX- Ed 'T ard ’’' Shc said ‘ “ 0£ course no one can deny 

very “ t b T" S ln dls g uis c, but I'm afraid he'll take it 
- V ! to hcart - Fortunately he's done nothing rash ” 

I £ ! y1 “°d 7 L AS SO °p aS n Mr - New»„ told usfbout it 
-maid sa d he’d n l‘ mPUS Ed ' Vard W3S OUt ’ but <he 

have none h , Y ,U5t g0ne; that m «ns that he must 
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good and this morning. You'll wonder why I asked you to 
come and see me.” 

I did not answer. I waited for her to go on. 

“It was at Blackstablc you first knew the Driffields, wasn’t 
it? You can tell us who is this Lord George Kemp. Edward 
said he was a Blackstable man.” 

“He’s middle-aged. He’s got a wife and two sons. They rd' 
as old as I am.” 

“But I don’t understand who he can be. I can’t find him 
either in Who’s Who or in Debrett.’ 

I almost laughed. 

“Oh, he’s not really a lord. He’s the local coal merchant. 
They call him Lord George at Blackstable because he’s so 
grand. It’s just a joke.” 

“The quiddity of bucolic humour is often a trifle obscure 

to the uninitiated,” said Allgood Newton. ^ 

“We must all help dear Edward in every way we can^ 
said Mrs. Barton Trafford. Her eyes rested on me thought¬ 
fully. “If Kemp has run away with Rosie Driffield he must 

have left his wife.” 

“I suppose so,” I replied. 

“Will you do something very kind?” 

“If I can.” . 

“Will you go down to Blackstable and find out exactly 

what has happened? I think we ought to get in touch with 

the wife.” . . r 

I have never been very fond of interfering in other 

people’s affairs. 

“I don’t know how I could do that, I answered. ^ 

“Couldn’t you see her?” 

“No, I couldn’t.” , i.j, 

If Mrs. Barton Trafford thought my reply blunt she di 

not show it. She smiled a little. 
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“At all events that can be left over. The urgent thing is 
to go down and find out about Kemp. I shall try to see 
Edward this evening. I can’t bear the thought of his stay¬ 
ing on in that odious house by himself. Barton and I have 
^ made up our minds to bring him here. We have a spare 
^foom and I’ll arrange it so that he can work there. Don’t 

r you agree that that would be the best thing for him 
Allgood ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“There’s no reason why he shouldn’t stay here indefi¬ 
nitely, at all events for a few weeks, and then he can come 
away with us in the summer. We’re going to Brittany. I’m 
sure he d like that. It would be a thorough change for him.” 

“The immediate question,” said Barton TrafTord, fixing 
on me an eye nearly as kindly as his wife’s, “is whether this 
young sawbones will go to Blackstable and find out what 
can. We must know where we are. That is essential.” 
barton TrafTord excused his interest in archxology by a 
hearty manner and a jocose, even slangy way of speech. 

• * coul ^ n * refuse,” said his wife, giving me a soft, 

appealing glance. “You won’t refuse, will you? It’s so im¬ 
portant and you’re the only person who can help us.” 

ou? whTt r h K n0t , know L tha < I was as anxious ,0 find 
out what had happened as she; she could not tell what a 
b.tter jealous pain stabbed my heart. 

Sa t urday!” n i’ t S aid“‘ bly *“ ^ ^ the hoS P ital ^fore 

- A" “ 

n» i »x::; sa ?-■ ■“« 
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I understood that I was dismissed. Allgood Newton took 
his leave and came downstairs with me. 

Our Isabel has tin petit air of Catherine of Aragon to-day 
that I find vastly becoming,” he murmured when the door 
was closed behind us. “’I his is a golden opportunity and I 
think we may safely trust our friend not to miss it. A - * 
charming woman with a heart of gold. Venus toute entiere y 
ii sa proie attachee.” 

I did not understand what he meant, for what I have 
already told the reader about Mrs. Barton Trafford I only 
learned much later, but I realized that he was saying some¬ 
thing vaguely malicious about her, and probably amusing, 
so I sniggered. 

“I suppose your youth inclines you to what my good 
Dizzy named in an unlucky moment the gondola of 
London.” 

‘‘I’m going to take a bus,” I answered. ^ 

‘ Oh? Had you proposed to go by hansom I was going to 
ask you to be good enough to drop me on your way, but if 
you are going to use the homely conveyance which I in my 4 
old-fashioned manner still prefer to call an omnibus, I shall 
hoist my unwieldy carcase into a four-wheeler.” 

He signalled to one and gave me two flabby fingers to 

shake. 

“I shall come on Monday to hear the result of what dear 
Henry would call your so exquisitely delicate mission.’ 


Chapter Twenty 

a 

But it was years before I saw Allgood Newton again, for 
when I got to Blackstable I found a letter from Mrs. Barton 
Trafford (who had taken the precaution to note my ad- 
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dress) asking me, for reasons that she would explain when 
she saw me, not to come to her flat but to meet her at six 
o’clock in the first-class waiting room at Victoria Station. 
As soon then as I could get away from the hospital on Mon- 
J^ay I made my way there, and after waiting for a while 
T saw her come in. She came toward me with little tripping 
e steps. 

“Well, have you anything to tell me? Let us find a quiet 
corner and sit down.” 

We sought a place and found it. 

“I must explain why I asked you to come here,” she said. 
“Edward is staying with me. At first he did not want to 
come, but I persuaded him. But he’s nervous and ill and 
irritable. I did not want to run the risk of his seeing you.” 

I told Mrs. Trafford the base facts of my story and she 
listened attentively. Now and then she nodded her head, 
'^ut I could not hope to make her understand the commo¬ 
tion I had found at Blackstable. The town was beside itself 
with excitement. Nothing so thrilling had happened there 
v for years and no one could talk of anything else. Hurnpty- 
dumpty had had a great fall. Lord George Kemp had ab¬ 
sconded. About a week before he had announced that he 
had to go up to London on business, and two days later a 
petmon in bankruptcy was filed against him. It appeared 
that his building operations had not been successful his 
attempt to make Blackstable into a frequented seaside resort 
meeting with no response, and he had been forced to raise 

hC C ° Uld * AH kinds of ™™urs ran 

'whn hV he httl V? Wn * Quite 3 number o£ smn11 people 

1 f i th eir savings to him were faced with the 

^uncle^ had \ The details were vague, for neither my 

had I t£ k 7 Ta knCW 3nything ° f business matters > nor 

Sensible BuT*^ l ° makC What the y «>ld me compre¬ 
hensible. But there was a mortgage on George Kemp’s 
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house and a bill of sale on his furniture. His wife was left 
without a penny. His two sons, lads of twenty and twenty- 
one, were in the coal business, but that, too, was involved 
in the general ruin. George Kemp had gone off with all the 
cash he could lay hands on, something like fifteen hundred 
pounds, they said, though how they knew I cannot imagine; 
and it was reported that a warrant had been issued for his v 
arrest. It was supposed that he had left the country; some 
said he had gone to Australia and some to Canada. 

“I hope they catch him,” said my uncle. ‘‘He ought to 
get penal servitude for life.” 

The indignation was universal. They could not forgive 
him because he had always been so noisy and boisterous, 
because he had chaffed them and stood them drinks and 
given them garden parties, because he had driven such a 
smart trap and worn his brown billycock hat at such a. 
rakish angle. But it was on Sunday night after church id* 
the vestry that the churchwarden told my uncle the worst. 
For the last two years he had been meeting Rosie Driffield 
at Haversham almost every week and they had been spend- , 
ing the night together at a public house. The licensee of this 
had put money into one of Lord Georges wildcat schemes, 
and on discovering that he had lost it blurted out the whole 
story. He could have borne it if Lord George had defrauded 
others, but that he should defraud him who had done him 
a good turn and whom he looked upon as a chum, that was 

the limit. t . 

“I expect they’ve run away together,” said my uncle. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said the churchwarden. 

After supper, while the housemaid was clearing away, 1 
went into the kitchen to talk to Mary-Ann. She had been, 
at church and had heard the story too. I cannot believe that 
the congregation had listened very attentively to my uncle s 


sermon. 
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“The vicar says they’ve run away together,” I said. I had 
not breathed a word of what I knew. . 

“Why, of course they ’ave,” said Mary-Ann. “He was tlie 
only man she ever really fancied. He only ’ad to lift ’is little 
finger and she’d leave anyone no matter who it was.” 

I lowered my eyes. I was suffering from bitter mortifica- 
t? tion; and I was angry with Rosie: I thought she had be¬ 
haved very badly to me. 

“I suppose we shall never sec her again,” I said. It gave 
me a pang to utter the words. 

“I don’t suppose we shall,” said Mary-Ann cheerfully. 

When I had told Mrs. Barton Trafford as much of this 
story as I thought she need know, she sighed, but whether 
from satisfaction or distress I had no notion. 

“Well, that’s the end of Rosie at all events,” she said. She 
, got up and held out her hand. “Why will these literary men 
^ make these unfortunate marriages? It’s all very sad, very 
sad. Thank you so much for what you’ve done. We know 
where we are now. The great thing is that it shouldn’t intcr- 
^ fere with Edward’s work.” 

Her remarks seemed a trifle disconnected to me. The fact 
was, I have no doubt, that she was giving me not the small¬ 
est thought. I led her out of Victoria Station and put her 
into a bus that went down the King’s Road, Chelsea; then 
I walked back to my lodgings. 


Chapter Twenty-One 

I LOST touch with Driffield. I was too shy to seek him out; 
I was busy with my examinations, and when I had passed 
them I went abroad. I remember vaguely to have seen in 
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the paper that he had divorced Rosie. Nothing more was 
heard of her. Small-sums reached her mother occasionally, 
ten or twenty pounds, and they came in a registered letter 
with a New York postmark; but no address was given, no 
message enclosed, and they were presumed to come fronr-^ 
Rosie only because no one else could possibly send Mrs. 
Gann money. Then in the fullness of years Rosie’s mother X 
died, and it may be supposed that in some way the news 
reached her, for the letters ceased to come. 


Chapter Tiventy-Two 

Alroy Rear and I, as arranged, met on Friday at Victoria^ 
.Station to catch the five ten to Blackstable. We made our¬ 
selves comfortable in opposite corners of a smoking com¬ 
partment. From him I now learned roughly what had hap¬ 
pened to Driffield after his wife ran away from him. Roy 4 
had in due course become very intimate with Mrs. Barton 
Trafford. Knowing him and remembering her, I realized 
that this was inevitable. I was not surprised to hear that he 
had travelled with her and Barton on the comment, shar¬ 
ing with them tcx the full their passion for Wagner, post- 
impressionist painting, and baroque architecture. He had 
lunched assiduously at the flat in Chelsea and when advanc¬ 
ing years and failing health had imprisoned Mrs. Trafford 
to her drawing room, notwithstanding the many claims on w 
his time he had gone regularly once a week to sit with her 
He had a good heart. After her death he wrote an article . 
about her in which with admirable emotion he did justice 
to her great gifts of sympathy and discrimination. 
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It pleased me to think that his kindliness should receive 
its due and unexpected reward, for Mrs. Barton Trafford 
had told him much about Edward Driffield that could not 
fail to be of service to him in the work of love in which he 
was now engaged. Mrs. Barton T rafford, exercising a gentle 
violence, not only took Edward Driffield into her house 
when the flight of his faithless wife left him what Roy 
could only describe by the French word tiesempare, but 
persuaded him to stay for nearly a year. She gave him the 
loving care, the unfailing kindness, and the intelligent un¬ 
derstanding of a woman who combined feminine tact with 
masculine vigour, a heart of gold with an unerring eye for 
the main chance. It was in her flat that he finished By Their 
Fruits. She was justified in looking upon it as her book and 
the dedication to her is a proof that Driffield was not un¬ 
mindful of his debt. She took him to Italy (with Barton of 
course, for Mrs. Trafford knew too well how malicious 
people were, to give occasion for scandal) and with a vol¬ 
ume of Ruskin in her hand revealed to Edward Driffield 
the immortal beauties of that country. Then she found him 
rooms in the Temple and arranged little luncheons there, 
she acting very prettily the part of hostess, where lie could 

attmlmd PCrS °" S Wh ° m hl * increasi "S reputation 

It must be admitted that this increasing reputation was 
very largely due to her. His great celebrity came only durintr 

us last years when he had long ceased to write but the 
foundations of it were undoubtedly laid by Mrs TrafTord's 
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organized its reception. She went here and there, seeing 
editors and, more important still, proprietors of influential 
organs; she gave soirees to which everyone was invited who 
could be of use. She persuaded Edward Driffield to give 
readings at the houses of the very great for charitable pur¬ 
poses; she saw to it that his photographs should appear in T7 
the illustrated weeklies; she revised personally any inter- x 
view he gave. For ten years she was an indefatigable press 
agent. She kept him steadily before the public. 

Mrs. Barton TralTord had a grand time, but she did not 
get above herself. It was useless indeed to ask him to a party 
without her; he refused. And when she and Barton and 
Driffield were invited anywhere to dinner they came to¬ 
gether and went together. She never let him out of her 
sight. Hostesses might rave; they could take it or leave it. 

As a rule they took it. If Mrs. Barton Trafford happened ^ 
to be a little out of temper it was through him she showed 
it, for while she remained charming, Edward Driffield 
would be uncommonly gruff. But she knew exactly how to 
draw him out and when the company was distinguished , 
could make him brilliant. She was perfect with him. She 
never concealed from him her conviction that he was the 
greatest writer of his day; she not only referred to him in¬ 
variably as the master, but, perhaps a little playfully and 
yet how flatteringly, addressed him always as such. To the 

end she retained something kittenish. 

Then a terrible thing happened. Driffield caught pneu¬ 
monia and was extremely ill; for some time his life wasi de¬ 
spaired of. Mrs. Barton Trafford did everything that such 
a woman could do, and would willingly have nursed him 
herself, but she was frail, she was indeed over sixty, and he 
had to have professional nurses. When at last he pulled 
through, the doctors said that he must go into the country. 
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and since he was still extremely weak insisted that a nurse 
should go with him. Mrs. Trafford wanted him to go to 
Bournemouth so that she could run down for week-ends 
and see that everything was well with him, but Driffield 
had a fancy for Cornwall, and the doctors agreed that the 
- mild airs of Penzance would suit him. One would have 
thought that a woman of Isabel Trafford’s delicate intuition 
would have had some foreboding of ill. No. She let him go. 
She impressed on the nurse that she entrusted her with a 
grave responsibility; she placed in her hands, if not the 
future of English literature, at least the life and welfare of 
its most distinguished living representative. It was a price¬ 
less charge. 

Three weeks later Edward Driffield wrote and told her 
that he had married his nurse by special license. 

I imagine that never did Mrs. Barton TrafTord exhibit 
& more preeminently her greatness of soul than in the manner 
in which she met this situation. Did she cry, Judas, Judas? 
Did she tear her hair and fall on the floor and kick her heels 
in an attack of hysterics? Did she turn on the mild and 
learned Barton and call him a blithering old fool? Did she 
inveigh against the faithlessness of men and the wanton¬ 
ness of women or did she relieve her wounded feelings by 
shouting at the top of her voice a string of those obscenities 
with which the alienists tell us the chastest females arc sur¬ 
prisingly acquainted? Not at all. She wrote a charming 
letter of congratulation to Driffield and she wrote to his 
bride telling her that she was glad to think that now she 
would have two loving friends instead of one. She begged 
them both to come and stay with her on their return to 
London. She told everyone she met that the marriage had 
made her very, very happy, for Edward Driffield would 
soon be an old man and must have someone to take care of 
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him; who could do this better than a hospital nurse? She 
never had anything but praise for the new Mrs. Driffield; 
she was not exactly pretty, she said, but she had a very nice 
face; of course she wasn’t quite, quite a lady, but Edward 
would only have been uncomfortable with anyone too 
grand. She was just the sort of wife for him. I think it may 
be not unjustly said that Mrs. Barton Trafford fairly ran ^ 
over with the milk of human kindness, but all the same I 
have an inkling that if ever the milk of human kindness 
was charged with vitriol, here was a case in point. 


Chapter Twenty-Three 

When we arrived at Blackstable, Roy and I, a car, neither v 
ostentatiously grand nor obviously cheap, was waiting for 
him and the chauffeur had a note for me asking me to 
lunch with Mrs. Driffield next day. I got into a taxi and 
went to the Bear and Key. I had learned from Roy that 
there was a new Marine Hotel on the front, but I did not 
propose for the luxuries of civilization to abandon a resort 
of my youth. Change met me at the railway station, which 
was not in its old place, but up a new road, and of course 
it was strange to be driven down the High Street in a car. 

But the Bear and Key was unaltered. It received me with 
its old churlish indifference: there was no one at the en¬ 
trance, the driver put my bag down and drove away; I ^ 
called, no one answered; I went into the bar and found 
young lady with shingled hair reading a book by Mr. ^ 
Compton Mackenzie. I asked her 1 I could have a room 
She gave me a slightly offended look and said she thought 
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so, but as that seemed to exhaust her interest in the matter 
I asked politely whether there was anyone who could show 
it to me. She got up and, opening a door, in a shrill voice 
called: “Katie.” 

“What is it?” I heard. 

“There’s a gent wants a room.” 

In a little while appeared an ancient and haggard female 
in a very dirty print dress, with an untidy mop of gray hair, 
and showed me, two flights up, a very small grubby room. 

“Can’t you do something better than that for me?” I 
asked. 

-“It’s the room commercials generally ’avc," she answered 
with a sniff. 

“Haven’t you got any others?” 

“Not single.” 

“Then give me a double room.” 

“I’ll go and ask Mrs. Brentford.” 

I accompanied her down to the first floor and she knocked 

at a door. She was told to come in, and when she opened it 

I caught sight of a stout woman with gray hair elaborately 

marcelled. She was reading a book. Apparently everyone at 

the Bear and Key was interested in literature. She gave me 

an indifferent look when Katie said I wasn’t satisfied with 
number seven. 


“Show him number five,” she said. 

I began to fed that I had been a trifle rash in declining 
so haughtily Mrs. Driffield’s invitation to stay with her and 
then putting aside in my sentimental way Roy’s wise sug¬ 
gestion that I should stay at the Marine Hotel. Katie took 
me upstairs again and ushered me into a largish room look- 

A °ki u Street - Most of its s P ace was occupied by 

a double bed. The windows had certainly not been opened 
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I said that would do and asked about dinner. 

“You can ’ave what you like,” said Katie. “We ’aven’t 
got nothing in, but I’ll run round and get it.” 

Knowing English inns, I ordered a fried sole and a grilled 
chop. Then I went for a stroll. I walked down to the beach 
and found that they had built an esplanade and there was'*"^ 
a row of bungalows and villas where I remembered only y 
windswept fields. But they were seedy and bedraggled and 
I guessed that even after all these years Lord Georges 
dream of turning Blackstable into a popular seaside resort 
had not come true. A retired military man, a pair of elderly 
ladies walked along the crumbling asphalt. It was incred¬ 
ibly dreary. A chill wind was blowing and a light drizzle 
swept over from the sea. 

I went back into town and here, in the space between the 
Bear and Key and the Duke of Kent, were little knots 
of men standing about notwithstanding the inclement 
weather; and their eyes had the same pale blue, their high 
cheekbones the same ruddy colour as that of their fathers 
before them. It was strange to see that some of the sailors ^ 
in blue jerseys still wore little gold rings in their ears; and 
not only old ones but boys scarcely out of their teens. I saun- 
1 tercd down the street and there was the bank refronted, 
but the stationery shop where I had bought paper and wax 
to make rubbings with an obscure writer whom I had met 
by chance was unchanged; there were two or three cinemas 
and their garish posters suddenly gave the prim street a dis¬ 
sipated air so that it looked like a respectable elderly woman 

who had taken a drop too much. , *•’ 

It was cold and cheerless in the commercial room where 

I ate my dinner alone at a large table laid for six. I was ^ 
served by the slatternly Katie. I asked if I could have a fire. 

“Not in June,” she said. “We don’t ’ave fires after April. 

“I’ll pay for it,” I protested. 
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“Not in June. In October, yes, but not in June.” 

When I had finished I went into the bar to have a glass 
of port. 

“Very quiet,” I said to the shingled barmaid. 

“Yes, it is quiet,” she answered, 
r'- “I should have thought on a Friday night you'd have 
quite a lot of people in here.” 

“Well, one would think that, wouldn’t one?” 

Then a stout red-faced man with a close-cropped head 
of gray hair came in from the back and I guessed that this 
was my host. 

“Are you Mr. Brentford?” I asked him. 

“Yes, that’s me.” 

“I knew your father. Will you have a glass of port?” 

I told him my name, in the days of his boyhood better 
known than any other at Blackstable, but somewhat to my 
^mortification I saw that it aroused no echo in his memory. 
He consented, however, to let me stand him a glass of port. 

“Down here on business?” he asked me. “We get quite a 
few commercial gents at one time and another. We always 
like to do what we can for them.” 

I told him that I had come down to sec Mrs. Driffield 
and left him to guess on what errand. 

M 41 used to sec a lot of the old man,” said Mr. Brentford. 

He used to be very partial to dropping in bere and having 

his glass of bitter. Mind you, I don’t say he ever got tiddly, 

but he used to like to sit in the bar and talk. My word, he’d 

talk by the hour and he never cared who he talked to. Mrs. 

^Driffield didn’t half like his' coming here. He’d slip away, 

out of the house, without saying a word to anybody, and 

„ Come t 9 ddlin g down. You know it’s a bit of a walk for a 

1J 1 1 age ’ ° £ course when the y missed him Mrs. 
Driffield knew where he was, and she used to telephone 

and ask if he was here. Then she’d drive over in the car 
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and go in and see my wife. ‘You go in and fetch him, Mrs. 
Brentford,’ she’d say; ‘I don’t like to go in the bar meself, 
not with all those men hanging about’; so Mrs. Brentford 
would come in and she’d say, ‘Now Mr. Driffield, Mrs. 
Driffield’s come for you in the car, so you’d better finish 
your beer and let her take you home.’ He used to ask Mrs, 
Brentford not to say he was here when Mrs. Driffield rang ^ 
up, but of course we couldn’t dp that. He was an old man 
and all that and we didn’t want to take the responsibility. 
He was born in this parish, you know, and his first wife, 
she was a Blackstable girl. She’s been dead these many 
years. I never knew her. He was a funny old fellow. No 
side, you know; they tell me they thought a rare lot of him 
. in London and when he died the papers were full of him, 
but you’d never have known it to talk to him. He might 
have been just nobody like you and me. Of course we al¬ 
ways tried to make him comfortable; we tried to get him* 
to sit in one of them easy chairs, but no, he musts.t up a 
the bar; he said he liked to feel his feet on a rail. My belie 
is he was happier here than anywhere He always said he ^ 
liked a bar parlour. He said you saw life there and he said 
he’d always loved life. Quite a character he was. Reminded 
me of my father, except that my old governor never read 

book in his life and he drank a bottle of 

day and he was seventy-eight when he died and his la. 

n«s was his first. I quite missed old Driffield when he 

popped off. I was only saying to Mrs. Brentford tl 

day, I'd like to read one of his books some time. They tell 

me he wrote several about these parts. ^ 
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Chapter Twenty-Four 


v>Ne\t morning it was cold and raw, but it was not raining, 

and I walked down the High Street toward the vicarage. 

I recognized the names over the shops, the Kentish names 

that have been borne for centuries—the Ganns, the Kemps, 

the Cobbs, the Igguldens—but I saw no one that I knew. 

I felt like a ghost walking down that street where I had 

once known nearly everyone, if not to speak to, at least by- 

sight. Suddenly a very shabby little car passed me, stopped, 

and backed, and I saw someone looking at me curiously. 

A tall, heavy elderly man got out and came toward me. 

“Aren’t you Willie Ashenden?” he asked. 

^Then I recognized him. He was the doctor’s son, and I 

had been at school with him; we had passed from form to 

form together, and I knew that he had succeeded his father 
in his practice. 

“Hullo, how are you?” he asked. “I’ve just been along to 

the vicarage to see my grandson. It’s a preparatory school 

now, you know, and I put him there at the beginning of 
this term. ° b 


He was shabbily dressed and unkempt, but he had a fine 
head and I saw that in youth he must have had unusug, 
beauty. It was funny that I had never noticed it. 

Are you a grandfather?” I asked. 

“Three times over,” he laughed. 

It gave me a shock. He had drawn breath, walked the 
^ earth and presently grown to man’s estate, married, had chil- 

W a ru- th< ? ‘V 11 ™ had had chi ^ren; I judged from the 
look of him that he had lived, with incessant toil, in penury’ 
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He had the peculiar manner of the country doctor, bluff, 
hearty, and unctuous. His life was over. I had plans in my 
head for books and plays, I was full of schemes for the fu¬ 
ture; I felt that a long stretch of activity and fun still lay 
before me; and yet, I supposed, to others I must seem the 
elderly man that he seemed to me. I was so shaken that V/ 
had not the presence of mind to ask about his brothers 
whom as a child I had played with, or about the old friends 
who had been my companions; after a few foolish remarks 
I left him. I walked on to the vicarage, a roomy, rambling 
house too far out of the way for the modern incumbent who 
took his duties more seriously than did my uncle and too 
large for the present cost of living. It stood in a big garden 
and was surrounded by green fields. There was a great 
square notice board that announced that it was a prepara¬ 
tory school for the sons of gentlemen and gave the name 
and the degrees of the head master. I looked over tho* 
paling; the garden was squalid and untidy and the pond .in 
which I used to fish for roach was choked up. The glebe 
fields had been cut up into building lots. There were rows ^ 
of little brick houses with bumpy ill-made roads. I walked 
along Joy Lane and there were houses here too, bungalows 
facing the sea; and the old turnpike house was a trim tea 

shop. , . 

I wandered about here and there. There seemed innu¬ 
merable streets of little houses of yellow brick, but I do not 
know who lived in them for I saw no one about. I went 
down to the harbour. It was deserted. There was but one 
tramp lying a little way out from the pier. Two or three 
saijormen were sitting outside a warehouse and they stareci 
at me as I passed. The bottom had fallen out of the coal 
trade and colliers came to Blackstablc no longer. 

Then it was time for me to go to Feme Court and 1 wen 
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back to the Bear and Key. The landlord had told me that 
he had a Daimler for hire and I had arranged that it should 
take me to my luncheon. It stood at the door when I came 
up, a brougham, but the oldest, most dilapidated car of its 
make that I had ever seen; it panted along with squeaks and 
v 'thumps and rattlings, with sudden angry jerks, so that I 
wondered if I should ever reach my destination. But the ex¬ 
traordinary, the amazing thing about it was that it smelled 
exactly like the old landau which my uncle used to hire 
every Sunday morning to go to church in. This was a rank 
odour of stables and of stale straw that lay at the bottom 
of the carriage; and I wondered in vain why, after all these 
years, the motor car should have it too. But nothing can 
bring back the past like a perfume or a stench, and, oblivi¬ 
ous to the country I was trundling through, I saw myself 
once more a little boy on the front scat with the communion 
opiate beside me and, facing me, my aunt, smelling slightly 
of dean limm and eau de cologne, in her black silk cloak 
and her little bonnet with a feather, and my uncle in his cas- 
sock, a broad band of ribbed silk round his ample waist and 

a gold cross hanging over his stomach from the gold chain 
round his neck. 

“Now, Willie, mind you behave nicely to-day. You’re not 
to turn round and sit up properly in your seat. The Lord’s 

th« vou n h th u P Ce 10 10,1 in and y° u must remember 
that you should set an example to other little boys who 

haven t had your advantages.” } 

When I arrived at Feme Court Mrs. Driffield and Roy 

-".T;;tr.v,r< d . •''' «"*" » d ^ — -»»’ 

'she I sh^k S h! W ^ ng R ,° y my flowers ’” “id Mrs. Driffield, as 
allYhave n2 > ^ ^ ** ^ " iA a si « h: "The/re 
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She looked no older than when last I saw her six years 
before. She wore her weeds with quiet distinction. At her 
neck was a collar of white crepe and at her wrists cuffs of 
the same. Roy, I noticed, wore with his neat blue suit a 
black tie; I supposed it was a sign of respect for the illus¬ 
trious dead. 

“I’ll just show you my herbaceous borders,” said Mrs. 
Driffield, “and then we’ll go in to lunch.” 

We walked round and Roy was very knowledgeable. He 
knew what all the flowers were called, and the Latin names 
tripped off his tongue like cigarettes out of a cigarette¬ 
making machine. He told Mrs. Driffield where she ought 
to get certain varieties that she absolutely must have and 
how perfectly lovely were certain others. 

“Shall we go in through Edward’s study?” suggested 
Mrs. Driffield. “I keep it exactly as it was when he was here. 

I haven’t changed a thing. You’d be surprised how many 5 - 
people come over to see the house, and of course above all 
they want to see the room he worked in.” 

We went in through an open window. There was a bowL ^ 
of roses on the desk and on a little round table by the side 
of the armchair a copy of the Spectator. In the ash trays 
were the master’s pipes and there was ink in the inkstand. 
The scene was perfectly set. I do not know why the room 
seemed so strangely dead; it had already the mustiness of a 
museum. Mrs. Driffield went to the bookshelves and with 
a little smile, half playful, half sad, passed a rapid hand 
across the back of half a dozen volumes bound in blue. 

“You know that Edward admired your work so much,”^ 
said Mrs. Driffield. “He reread your books quite often.” 

“I’m very glad to think that,” I said politely. 

I knew very well that they had not been there on my last 
visit and in a casual way I took one of them out and ran 
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my fingers along the top to see whether there was dust on 
it. There was not. Then I took another book down, one of 
Charlotte Bronte’s, and making a little plausible conversa¬ 
tion tried the same experiment. No, there was no dust there 
either. All I learned was that Mrs. Driffield was an excellent 
housekeeper and had a conscientious maid. 

^ We went in to luncheon, a hearty British meal of roast 
beef and Yorkshire pudding, and we talked of the work on 
which Roy was engaged. 

“I want to spare dear Roy all the labour I can,” said Mrs. 
Driffield, “and I’ve been gathering together as much of the 
material as I could myself. Of course it’s been rather pain¬ 
ful, but it’s been very interesting, too. I came across a lot of 
old photographs that I must show you.” 

After luncheon we went into the drawing room and I 
^policed again with what perfect tact Mrs. Driffield had ar¬ 
ranged it. It suited the widow of a distinguished man of 
letters almost more than it had suited the wife. Those 
chintzes, those bowls of pot-pourri, those Dresden china 
4 figures—there was about them a faint air of regret; they 
seemed to reflect pensively upon a past of distinction. I 
could have wished on this chilly day that there were a fire 
in the grate, but the English are a hardy as well as a con¬ 
servative race; and it is not difficult for them to maintain 
their principles at the cost of the discomfort of others I 
doubted Aether Mrs. Driffield would have conceived the 
possibd.ty of lighting a fire before the first of October. She 
asked me whether I had lately seen the lady who had 

" from her fa e int° T T thc DrifMds ’ and I surmised 

husband rh aCCrb,ty *« sl " Ce the death of eminent 
.^husband the great and fashionable had shown a distinct 

tendency to take no further notice of her. We were just set 

tling down to talk about the defunct; Roy and Mrs. Drif- 
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field were putting artful questions to incite me to disclose 
my recollections and I was gathering my wits about me so 
that I should not in an unguarded moment let slip anything 
that I had made up my mind to keep to myself; when sud¬ 
denly the trim parlourmaid brought in two cards on a small 
salver. TY 

“Two gentlemen in a car, mum, and they say, could they r 
look at the house and garden?” 

“What a bore!” cried Mrs. Driffield, but with astonishing 
alacrity. “Isn't it funny I should have been speaking just 
now about the people who want to see the house? I never 
have a moment’s peace.” 

“Well, why don’t you say you’re sorry you can’t see 
them?” said Roy, with what I thought a certain cattiness. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. Edward wouldn’t have liked me 
to.” She looked at the cards. “I haven’t got my glasses on 


me. 

She handed them to me, and on one I read “Henry Beard 
MacDougal, University of Virginia”; and in pencil was 
written: “Assistant professor in English Literature. The 
other was “Jean-Paul Underhill” and there was at the bot¬ 
tom an address in New York. 

“Americans,” said Mrs. Driffield. “Say I shall be very 


pleased if they’ll come in.” 

Presently the maid ushered the strangers in. They were 
both tall young men and broad-shouldered, with heavy, 
clean-shaven, swarthy faces, and handsome eyes; they both 
wore horn-rimmed spectacles and they both had thick black 
hair combed straight-back from their foreheads. They both r 
wore English suits that were evidently brand new; they 
were both slightly embarrassed, but verbose and extremely, 
civil. They explained that they were making a literary tour 
of England and, being admirers of Edward Driffield, had 
taken the liberty of stopping off on their way to Rye to 
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visit Henry James’s house in the hope that they would be 
permitted to see a spot sanctified by so many associations. 
The reference to Rye did not go down very well with Mrs. 
Driffield. 

“I believe they have some very good links there,” she 
T>, said. 

^ She introduced the Americans to Roy and me. I was filled 
with admiration for the way in which Roy rose to the occa¬ 
sion. It appeared that he had lectured before the University 
of Virginia and had stayed with a distinguished member 
of the faculty. It had been an unforgettable experience. He 
did not know whether he had been more impressed by the 
lavish hospitality with which those charming Virginians 
had entertained him or by their intelligent interest in art 
and literature. He asked how So and So was, and So and 
,So; he had made lifelong friends there, and it looked as 
^ though everyone he had met was good and kind and clever. 
Soon the young professor was telling Roy how much he 
liked his books, and Roy was modestly telling him what in 

, [ his one and the oth er his aim had been and how conscious 
he was that he had come far short of achieving it. Mrs 
Driffield listened with smiling sympathy, but I had a feeling 
that her smile was growing a trifle strained. It may be that 
Roy had too, for he suddenly broke off. 

"But you don't want me to bore you with my stuff,” he 

raV^i'c Ioud hcart y wa Y' “I’m only here because Mrs. 
Ur.fheld has entrusted to me the great honour of writ- 
ing Edward Driffield's Life.” 

V J bis o£ course interested the visitors-,very much. 

‘■FortunTf I° b :; beIiev u e mc ’” said R °y. playfully American. 
Fortunately I have the assistance of Mrs. Driffield, who 

was not only a perfect wife, but an admirable amanuensis 

and secretary; the materials she has placed at my disposal 

are so amazingly full that really little remains forme to do 
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but take advantage of her industry and her—her affection¬ 
ate zeal.” 

Mrs. Driffield looked down demurely at the carpet and 
the two young Americans turned on her their large dark 
eyes in which you could read their sympathy, their interest, 
and their respect. After a little more conversation—partly’T' 
literary but also about golf, for the visitors admitted that ^ 
they hoped to get a round or two at Rye, and here again 
Roy was on the spot, for he told them to look out for such 
and such a bunker and when they came to London hoped 
they would play with him at Sunningdale; after this, I say, 
Mrs. Driffield got up and offered to show them Edward’s 
study and bedroom, and of course the garden. Roy rose to 
his feet, evidently bent on accompanying them, but Mrs. 
Drifheld gave him a little smile; it was pleasant but 
firm. 

‘‘Don’t you bother to come, Roy,” she said. “I’ll take them'*®-' 
round. You stay here and talk to Mr. Ashenden.” 

“Oh, all right. Of course.” 

The strangers bade us farewell and Roy and I settled ^ 
down again in the chintz armchairs. 

“Jolly room this is,” said Roy. 

“Very.” 

“Amy had to work hard to get it. You know the old man 
bought this house two or three years before they were mar¬ 
ried. She tried to make him sell it, but he wouldn’t. He was 
very obstinate in some ways, f ou sec, it belonged to a cer¬ 
tain Miss Wolfe, whose bailiff his father was, and he said 
that when he was a little boy his one idea was to own it^_ 
himself and now he’d got it he was going to keep it. One 
would have thought the last thing he’d want to do was to 
live in a place where everyone knew all about his origins 
and everything. Once poor Amy very nearly engaged a 
housemaid before she discovered she was Edward s great- 
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niece. When Amy came here the house was furnished from 
attic to cellar in the best Tottenham Court Road manner; 
you know the sort of thing, Turkey carpets and mahogany 
sideboards, and a plush-covered suite in the drawing room, 
and modern marquetry. It was his idea of how a gcntle- 
man’s house should be furnished. Amy says it was simply 
0 awful. He wouldn’t let her change a thing and she had to 
N S° 10 'vork with the greatest care; she says she simply 
couldn t have lived in it and she was determined to have 
things right, so she had to change things one by one so that 
he didn t pay any attention. She told me the hardest job she 
had was with his writing desk. I don’t know whether you’ve 
noticed the one there is in his study now. It’s a very good 
period piece; I wouldn’t mind having it myself. Well, he 
had a horrible American roll-top desk. He’d had it for 
years and he’d written a dozen books on it and he simply 
- wouldn t part with it, he had no feeling for things like that; 
he just happened to be attached to it because he’d had it so 
long. You must get Amy to tell you the story how she man- 

» a S ed to nd o£ R in the end. It’s really priceless. She’s a 
remarkable woman, you know; she generally gets her own 
way. 0 

“I’ve noticed it,” I said. 


It had not taken her long to dispose of Roy when he 
showed signs of wishing to go over the house with the 

noTstupid" gaVC mG a qUkk l0 ° k 3nd lau S hed * R °y was 

‘You don’t know America as well as I do,” he said. “They 

^ ^ OUSe l ° a dead lion * That ’ s one o£ the 
reasons why I like America.” 
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Chapter Twenty-Five 

When Mrs. Driffield, having sent the pilgrims on their way,”^ 
came back she bore under her arm a portfolio. 

“What very nice young men!” she said. “I wish young 
men in England took such a keen interest in literature. I 
gave them that photo of Edward when he was dead and 
they asked me for one of mine, and I signed it for them.” 
Then very graciously: “You made a great impression on 
them, Roy. They said it was a real privilege to meet you.” 

“I’ve lectured in America so much,” said Roy, with 
modesty. 

“Oh, but they’ve read your books. They say that what 
they like about them is that they’re so virile.” 

The portfolio contained a number of old photographs, 
groups of schoolboys among whom I recognized an urchin 
with untidy hair as Driffield only because his widow ^ 
pointed him out, Rugby fifteens with Driffield a little older, 
and then one of a young sailor in a jersey and a reefer 
jacket, Driffield when he ran away to sea. 

“Here’s one taken when he was first married,” said Mrs. 

Driffield. 

He wore a beard and black-and-white check trousers; in 
his buttonhole was a large white rose backed by maiden¬ 
hair and on the table beside him a chimney-pot hat. 

“And here is the bride,” said Mrs. Driffield, trying not,_^ 

to smile. 

Poor Rosie, seen by a country photographer over forty , w 
years ago, was grotesque. She was standing very stiffly 
against a background of baronial hall, holding a large bou- 
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quet; her dress was elaborately draped, pinched at the waist, 
and she wore a bustle. Her fringe came down to her eyes. 
On her head was a wreath of orange blossoms, perched high 
on a mass of hair, and from it was thrown back a long veil. 
Only I knew how lovely she must have looked. 

“She looks fearfully common,” said Roy. 

“She was,” murmured Mrs. Driffield. 

We looked at more photographs of Edward, photographs 
that had been taken of him when he began to be known, 
photographs when he wore only a moustache and others, 
all the later ones, when he was clean-shaven. You saw 
his face grow thinner and more lined. The stubborn com¬ 
monplace of the early portraits melted gradually into a 
weary refinement. You saw the change in him wrought 
by experience, thought, and achieved ambition. I looked 
again at the photograph of the young sailorman and fancied 
• that I saw in it already a trace of that aloofness that seemed 
to me so marked in the older ones and that I had had years 
before the vague sensation of in the man himself. The face 
you saw was a mask and the actions he performed with¬ 
out significance. I had an impression that the real man, to 
his death unknown and lonely, was a wraith that went a 
silent way unseen between the writer of his books and the 
fellow who led his life, and smiled with ironical detach¬ 
ment at the two puppets that the world took for Edward 
Driffield. I am conscious that in what I have written of him 
I have not presented a living man, standing on his feet, 
rounded, with comprehensible motives and logical activi¬ 
ties; I have not tried to: I am glad to leave that to the 
abler pen of Alroy Kear. 

I came across the photographs that Harry Retford, the 
actor, had taken of Rosie, and then a photograph of the 
picture that Lionel Hillier had painted of her. It gave me 
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a pang. That was how I best remembered her. Notwith¬ 
standing the old-fashioned gown,'she was alive there and 
tremulous with the passion that filled her. She seemed to 
offer herself to the assault of love. 

“She gives you the impression of a hefty wench,” said 
Roy. ',r~f 

“If you like the milkmaid type,” answered Mrs. Driffield. 
“I’ve always thought she looked rather like a white nigger.” 

That was what Mrs. Barton Trafford had been fond 
of calling her, and with Rosie’s thick lips and broad nose 
there was indeed a hateful truth in the criticism. But they 
did not know how silvery golden her hair was, nor how 
golden silver her skin; they did not know her enchanting 
smile. 

“She wasn’t a bit like a white nigger,” I said. “She was 
virginal like the dawn. She was like Hebe. She was like 
a white rose.” 

Mrs. Driffield smiled and exchanged a meaning glance 
with Roy. 

“Mrs. Barton Trafford told me a great deal about her. ^ 

I don’t wish to seem spiteful, but I’m afraid I don’t think 
that she can have been a very nice woman.” 

“That’s where you made a mistake,” I replied. She 
was a very nice woman. I never saw her in a bad temper. 
You only had to say you wanted something for her to give 
it to you. I never heard her say a disagreeable thing about 

anyone. She had a heart of gold.” 

“She was a terrible slattern. Her house was always in a 
mess; you didn’t like to sit down in a chair because it was ^ 
so dusty and you dared not look in the corners. And it 
was the same with her person. She could never put a skirr.^ 
on straight and you’d see about two inches of petticoat 

hanging down on one side.” s 

“She didn’t bother about things like that. They didn f. 
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make her any the less beautiful. And she was as good as she 
was beautiful.” 


Roy burst out laughing and Mrs. Driffield put her hand 
up to her mouth to hide her smile. 

“Oh, come, Mr. Ashenden, that’s really going too far. 

WVfter all, let's face it, she was a nymphomaniac.” 

“I think that’s a very silly word,” I said. 

‘‘Well, then, let me say that she can hardly have been a 
very good woman to treat poor Edward as she did. Of 
course it was a blessing in disguise. If she hadn’t run away 
from him he might have had to bear that burden for the 


rest of his life, and with such a handicap he could never 
have reached the position he did. But the fact remains 
that she was notoriously unfaithful to him. From what I 
hear she was absolutely promiscuous.” 

You don t understand,” I said. “She was a very simple 
* woman. Her instincts were healthy and ingenuous. She 
loved to make people happy. She loved love.” 

“Do you call that love?” 

“Well, then, the act of love. She was naturally affection¬ 
ate. When she liked anyone it was quite natural for her to 
go to bed with him. She never thought twice about it. It 
was not vice; it wasn’t lasciviousness; it was her nature. 
She gave herself as naturally as the sun gives heat or the 
flowers their perfume. It was a pleasure to her and she 
hked to give pleasure to others. It had no effect on her 
character; she remained sincere, unspoiled, and artless.” 

Mrs. Driffield looked as though she had taken a dose of 
castor oil and had just been trying to get the taste of it 
out of her mouth by sucking a lemon. 

“I don't understand,” she said. “But then I'm bound to 
, th , at 1 ncver understood what Edward saw in her." 

Did he know that she was carrying on with all sorts 
of people?” asked Roy. 
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“I’m sure he didn’t,” she replied quickly. 

‘‘You think him a bigger fool than I do,,Mrs. Driffield,” 

I said. 

‘‘Then why did he put up with it?” 

( “I think I can tell you. You see, she wasn’t a woman who 
ever inspired love. Only affection. It was absurd to be—y 
jealous over her. She was like a clear deep pool in a forest 
glade into which it’s heavenly to plunge, but it is neither 
less cool nor less crystalline because a tramp and a gipsy 
and a gamekeeper have plunged into it before you.” 

Roy laughed again and this time Mrs. Driffield without 
concealment smiled thinly. 

‘‘It’s comic to hear you so lyrical,” said Roy. 

I stifled a sigh. I have noticed that when I am most 
serious people are apt to laugh at me, and indeed when 
after a lapse of time I have read passages that I wrote from 
the fullness of my heart I have been tempted to laugh at ^ 
myself. It must be that there is something naturally absurd 
in a sincere emotion, though why there should be I cannot 
imagine, unless it is that man, the ephemeral inhabitant 
of an insignificant planet, with all his pain and all his 
striving is but a jest in an eternal mind. 

I saw that Mrs. Driffield wished to ask me something. 

It caused her a certain embarrassment. 

‘‘Do you think he’d have taken her back if she d been 

willing to come?” * . 

“You knew him better than I. I should say no. I think 
that when he had exhausted an emotion he took no further 
interest in the person who had aroused it. I should say 
that he had a peculiar combination of strong feeling and 

extreme callousness.” f -id “tj 

“I don’t know how you can say that,” cried Roy. Me 

was the kindest man I ever met.” 
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Mrs. Driffield looked at me steadily and then dropped 
her eyes. 

“I wonder what happened to her when she went to 
America,” he asked. 

“I believe she married Kemp,” said Mrs. Driffield. “I 
r 'heard they had taken another name. Of course they couldn’t 
^ show their faces over here again.” 

“When did she die?” 

“Oh, about ten years ago.” 

“How did you hear?” 1 asked. 

From Harold Kemp, the son; he’s in some sort of 
business at Maidstone. I never told Edward. She’d been 
dead to him for many years and I saw no reason to remind 
him of the past. It always helps you if you put yourself in 
other people’s shoes and I said to myself that if I were he 
} shouldn t want to be reminded of an unfortunate episode 
"of my youth. Don’t you think I was right?” 


V* 


Chapter Twenty-Six 

Mrs Driffield very kindly offered to send me back to 
Blackstable in her car, but I preferred to walk. I promised 
to dine at Feme Court next day and meanwhile to write 
down what I could remember of the two periods during 
winch I had been in the habit of seeing Edward Driffield. 
As I walked along the winding road, meeting no one by 

'■ ™ y ’ 1 . mused u P° n what I should say. Do they not tell 
us that style is the art of omission? If that is so 1 should 

\ vcr ? , pmty picce> and ;t ^med ^ost 

when Irefl R °J S \° u d “ Sc 11 on 'y as material. 1 chuckled 
when I reflected what a bombshell 1 could throw if I chose 
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There was one person who could tell them all they wanted 
to know about Edward Driffield and his first marriage; 
but this fact I proposed to keep to myself. They thought 
Rosie was dead; they erred; Rosie was very much alive. 

Being in New York for the production of a play and my r ^.. 
arrival having been advertised to all and sundry by my 
manager’s energetic press representative, I received one 
day a letter addressed in a handwriting I knew but could 
not place. It was large and round, firm but uneducated. 

It was so familiar to me that I was exasperated not to re¬ 
member whose it was. It would have been more sensible 
to open the letter at once, but instead I looked at the enve¬ 
lope and racked my brain. There arc handwritings I can¬ 
not see without a little shiver of dismay and some letters 
that look so tiresome that I cannot bring myself to open 
them for a week. When at last I tore open the envelope^ 
what I read gave me a strange feeling. It began abruptly: 

I have just seen that you are in New York ami 
would like to see you again. I am not living in New i 
Yorh any more, but Yonkers is quite close and if you 
have a car you can easily do it in half an hour. I expect 
you are very busy so leave it to you to mafy a date. 
Although it is many years since we last met l hope you 

' have not forgotten your old friend 

Rose Iggulden (formerly Driffield) 


I looked at the address; it was the Albemarle, evidently 
a hotel or an apartment house, then there was the name o 
street and Yonkers. A shiver passed through me as though & 

someone had walked over my grave ^" n R S 0 ^b^of > 
that had passed I had somet.mes thought of R “‘ e ’ 0 

late I had said .0 myself that she must ^rdy bc dejtd.j 
was puzzled for a moment by the name. Why Iggulden 
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and not Kemp? Then it occurred to me that they had taken 
this name, a Kentish one too, when they fled from Eng¬ 
land. My first impulse was to make an excuse not to sec 
her; I am always shy of seeing again people I have not seen 
for a long time; but then I was seized with curiosity. I 
^ wanted to see what she was like and to hear what had 
happened to her. I was going down to Dobbs Ferry for the 
week-end, to reach which I had to pass through Yonkers, 
and so answered that I would come at about four on the 
following Saturday. 

The Albemarle was a huge block of apartments, com¬ 
paratively new, and it looked as though it were inhabited 
by persons in easy circumstances. My name was telephoned 
up by a negro porter in uniform and I was taken up in the 
elevator by another. I felt uncommonly nervous. The door 
was opened for me by a coloured maid. 

Come right in, she said. “Mrs. Iggulden’s expecting 

I was ushered into a living room that served also as dining 
room, for at one end of it was a square table of heavily 
carved oak, a dresser, and four chairs of a kind that the 
manufacturers in Grand Rapids would certainly describe 
as Jacobean. But the other end was furnished with a Louis 

XV SU,te > S lk and upholstered in pale blue damask; there 
were a great many small tables, richly carved and gilt, on 

nude h , S ', VreS Va u SeS with orm °>“ decorations and 
nude bronze lad.es with draperies flowing as though in a 

bodiewh 8 t d tHat artfully conc ealed those parts of their 

of a n f C n nCy reqUired; 3nd each ““ >'<dd at the 

C ?amonL byfU y u° UtStretChed 3rm an clectric “amp. The 
gramophone was the grandest thing I had ever seen out of 

a shop window, all g.lt and shaped like a sedan chair and 

painted with Watteau courtiers and their ladles. 
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After I had waited for about five minutes a door was 
opened and Rosie came briskly in. She gave me both her 
hands. 

“Well, this is a surprise,’’ she said. “I hate to think how- 
many years it is since we met. Excuse me one moment.” 
She went to the door and called: “Jessie, you can bring th<^ 
tea in. Mind the water’s boiling properly.” Then, coming 
[ back: “The trouble I’ve had to teach that girl to make tea 
properly, you’d never believe.” 

Rosie was at least seventy. She was wearing a very smart 
sleeveless frock of green chiffon, heavily diamante, cut 
square at the neck and very short; it fitted like a bursting 
glove. By her shape I gathered that she wore rubber cor¬ 
sets. Her nails were blood-coloured and her eyebrows 
plucked. She was stout, and she had a double chin; the 
skin of her bosom, although she had powdered it freely, 
was red, and her face was red too. But she looked well and 
healthy and full of beans. Her hair was still abundant, but 
it was quite white, shingled and permanently waved. As a 
young woman she had had soft, naturally waving hair and 
< these stiff undulations, as though she had just come out of 
a hairdresser’s, seemed more than anything else to change 
her. The only thing that remained was her smile, which 
had still its old childlike and mischievous sweetness. Her 
I teeth had never been very good, irregular and of bad shape; 
l but these now were replaced by a set of perfect evenness and 
i snowy brilliance; they were obviously the best money could 

* buy. 

t The coloured maid brought in an elaborate tea with pate 
\ sandwiches and cookies and candy and little knives and 
\ forks and tiny napkins. It was all very neat and smart. 

1 “That’s one thing I’ve never been able to do without 
a rT1 y tea,” said Rosie, helping herself to a hot buttered scone. 
1| “It’s my best meal, really, though I know I shouldn’t cat it. 
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My doctor keeps on saying to me: ‘Mrs. Igguldcn, you can’t 
expect to get your weight down if you will eat half a dozen 
cookies at tea.’ ” She gave me a smile, and I had a sudden 
inkling that, notwithstanding the marcelled hair and the 
and the fat, Rosie was the same as ever. “But what 
A little of what you fancy does you good.” 
f I had always found her easy to talk to. Soon wc were 
chatting away as though it were only a few weeks since 
we had last seen one another. 

“Were you surprised to get my letter? I put Driffield so 
as you should know who it was from. Wc took the name 
of Iggulden when we came to America. George had a little 
unpleasantness when he left Blackstable, perhaps you heard 
about it, and he thought in a new country he’d better start 
with a new name, if you understand what I mean.” 

^ I nodded vaguely. 

“Poor George, he died ten years ago, you know.” 

. “I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“Oh, well, he was getting on in years. He was past 
i seventy though you’d never have guessed it to look at him. 
It was a great blow to me. No woman could want a better 
husband than what he made me. Never a cross word from 
the day we married till the day he died. And I’m pleased 
to say he left me very well provided fo/.” 

“I'm glad to know that.” 


^powder 
* I say is: 


. “ Ycs > he did vcr Y 'veil over here. He went into the build¬ 
ing trade, he always had a fancy for it, and he got in with 
Tammany. He always said the greatest mistake he ever 
-omade was not coming over here twenty years before. He 
liked the country from the first day he' set foot in it. 
** He had plenty of go and that’s what you want here. He 
was just the sort to get on.” 


“Have you never been back to England? 
“No, I’ve never wanted to. George used 




to talk about it 
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sometimes, just for a trip, you know, but we never got 
down to it, and now he’s gone I haven’t got the inclination. 

I expect London would seem very dead and alive to me 
after New York. We used to live in New York, you know. 

I only came here after his death.” 

“What made you choose Yonkers?” 

“Well, I always fancied it. I used to say to George, when ^ 
we retire we ll go and live at Yonkers. It’s like a little bit 
of England to me; you know, Maidstone or Guildford or 
some place like that.” 

I smiled, but I understood what she meant. Notwith¬ 
standing its trams and its tootling cars, its cinemas and 
electric signs, Yonkers, with its winding main street, has 
a faint air of an English market town gone jazz. 

“Of course I sometimes wonder what’s happened to all 
the folks at Blackstable. I suppose they’re most^of them^ __ 
dead by now and I expect they think I am too.” 

“I haven’t been there for thirty years.” 

I did not know then that the rumour of Rosie’s death 
had reached Blackstable. I dare say that someone had *1 
brought back the news that George Kemp was dead and 

thus a mistake had arisen. 

“I suppose nobody knows here that you were Edward 

Driffield’s first wife?” , , 

“Oh, no; why, if they had I should have had the re¬ 
porters buzzing around my apartment like a swarm ot 
bees. You know sometimes I’ve hardly been able to he p 
laughing when I’ve been out somewhere playing bridge 
and they’ve started talking about Teds books. They h- ^ 
him no end in America. I never thought so much of them 

myself.” , , .,^,, 5 ” 

“You never were a great novel reader, were >ou. 

“I used to like history better, but I don t seem to have 
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much time for reading now. Sunday’s my great day. I 
think the Sunday papers over here are lovely. You don’t 
have anything like them in England. Then of course I 
play a lot of bridge; I’m crazy about contract.” 

I remembered that when as a young boy I had first met 
' T*osie her uncanny skill at whist had impressed me. I felt 
that I knew the sort of bridge player she was, quick, bold, 
and accurate: a good partner and a dangerous opponent. 

‘Tou’d have been surprised at the fuss they made over 
here when Ted died. I knew they thought a lot of him, but 
I never knew he was such a big bug as all that. The papers 
were full of him, and they had pictures of him and Feme 
Court; he always said he meant to live in that house some 
day. Whatever made him marry that hospital nurse? I 
always thought he’d marry Mrs. Barton Trafford. They 

never had any children, did they?” 

^ “No.” 

Ted would have liked to have some. It was a great blow 
to him that I couldn’t have any more after the first.” 

“I didn’t know you’d ever had a child,” I said with 
surprise. 

”Oh, yes. That’s why Ted married me. But I had a very 
bad time when it came and the doctors said I couldn’t have 
another. If she d lived, poor little thing, I don’t suppose 

lZT, h 7V Un Geor S e - She was six when 

picture.”' A dCar Kt C thmg She Wa$ and as P rett y as a 

‘‘You never mentioned her.” 

;; N °, I couldn't bear to speak about her. She got menin- 
gms and we took her to the hospital. They put her in a 
, private room and they let us stay with hen I shall never 
forget what she went through, screaming, screaming a |l 
the time, and nobody able to do anything.” 8 
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Rosie’s voice broke. 

“Was it that death Driffield described in The Cup of 
Life?" 

“Yes, that’s it. I always thought it so funny of Ted. He 
couldn’t bear to speak of it, any more than I could, but 
he wrote it all down; he didn’t leave out a thing; even little T 
things I hadn’t noticed at the time he put in and then I ■ 
remembered them. You’d think he was just heartless, but 
he wasn’t, he was upset just as much as I was. When we 
used to go home at night he’d cry like a child. Funny chap, 
wasn’t he?” 

It was The Cup of Life that had raised such a storm of 
protest; and it was the child’s death and the episode that 
followed it that had especially brought down on Driffield’s 
head such virulent abuse. I remembered the description 
very well. It was harrowing. There was nothing senti¬ 
mental in it; it did not excite the reader’s tears, but hi^ 
anger rather that such cruel suffering should be inflicted 
on a little child. You felt that God at the Judgment Day 
would have to account for such things as this. It was a very ^ 
powerful piece of writing. But if this incident was taken 
from life was the one that followed it also? It was this that 
had shocked the public of the ’nineties and this that the 
critics had condemned as not only indecent but incredible. 

In The Cup of Life the husband and wife (I forget their 
names now) had come back from the hospital after the 
child’s death—they were poor people and they lived from 
hand to mouth in lodgings—and had their tea. It was latish: 
about seven o’clock. They were exhausted by the strain of ^ 
a week’s ceaseless anxiety and shattered by their grief. They 
had nothing to say to one another. They sat in a miserable,, 
silence. The hours passed. Then on a sudden the wife got 
up and going into their bedroom put on her hat. 

“I’m going out,” she said. 
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“All right.” 

They lived near Victoria Station. She walked along the 
Buckingham Palace Road and through the park. She came 
into Piccadilly and went slowly toward the Circus. A man 
caught her eye, paused and turned round. 

“Good-evening,” he said, 
j “Good-evening.” 

She stopped and smiled. 

“Will you come and have a drink?” he asked. 

“I don't mind if I do.” 



They went into a tavern in one of the side streets of 
Piccadilly, where harlots congregated and men came to pick 
them up, and they drank a glass of beer. She chatted with 
the stranger and laughed with him. She told him a cock- 
and-bull story about herself. Presently he asked if he could 
go home with her; no, she said, he couldn’t do that, but 
they could go to a hotel. They .got into a cab and drove to 
Bloomsbury and there they took a room for the night. And 
next morning she took a bus to Trafalgar Square and 
walked through the park; when she got home her husband 
was just sitting down to breakfast. After breakfast they 

W !" t , 1 !? ck to lhe hosp^al to see about the child’s funeral. 

Will you tell me something, Rosie?” I asked. “What 

happened in the book after the child’s death—did that 
happen too?” 


She looked at me for a moment doubtfully; then her lips 
broke into her still beautiful smile. 

Well, it’s all so many years ago, what odds docs it make? 
I dont mind telling you. He didn’t get it quite right. You 
see it was only guesswork on his part. I was surprised that 
he knew as much as he did; I never told him anything.” 

the Tibi l °b k \ Clg 5. r ? tC and P ensivc 'y “pped its end on 
the table, but she did not light it. 

We came back from the hospital just like he said. We 
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walked back; I felt I couldn’t sit still in a cab, and I felt all 
dead inside me. I'd cried so much I couldn’t cry any more, 
and I was tired. Ted tried to comfort me, but I said: ‘For 
God’s sake shut up.’ After that he didn’t say any more. 
We had rooms in the Vauxhall Bridge Road then, on the Vr > 
second floor, just a sitting room and a bedroom, that’s why 
we’d had to take the poor little thing to the hospital; we S 
couldn’t nurse her in lodgings; besides, the landlady said 
she wouldn’t have it, and Ted said she’d be looked after 
better at the hospital. She wasn’t a bad sort, the landlady; 
she’d been a tart and Ted used to talk to her by the hour 
together. She came up when she heard us come in. 

“‘How’s the little girl to-night?’ she said. 


“ ‘She’s dead,’ said Ted. 

“I couldn’t say anything. Then she brought up the tea. 
I didn’t want anything, but Ted made me eat some haim 
Then I sat at the window. I didn’t look round when the 
landlady came up to clear away, I didn’t want anyone to 
speak to me. Ted was reading a book; at least he was pre¬ 
tending to, but he didn’t turn the pages, and I saw the tears 
dropping on it. I kept on looking out of the window. It was 
the end of June, the twenty-eighth, and the days were long. 
It was just near the corner where we lived and I looked at 
the people going in and out of the public house and the 
trams going up and down. I thought the day would never 
come to an end; then all of a sudden I noticed that it was 
night. All the lamps were lit. There were an awful lot of 
people in the street. I felt so tired. My legs were like lead. 
“ ‘Why don’t you light the gas?’ I said to led. 

44 ‘[)q you want it? he said. ^ 

“ ‘It’s no good sitting in the dark,’ I said. 

“He lit the gas. He began smoking his pipe. I knew that 
would do him good. But I just sat and ooked at the street 
1 don’t know what came over me. I felt that if I went on 
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sitting in that room I’d go mad. I wanted to go somewhere 
where there were lights and people. I wanted to get away 
from Ted; no, not so much that, I wanted to get away from 
all that Ted was thinking and feeling. We only had two 
rooms. I went into the bedroom; the child’s cot was still 
'there, but I wouldn’t look at it. I put on my hat and a veil 
and I changed my dress and then I went back to Ted. 

“ ‘I’m going out,’ I said. 

“Ted looked at me. I dare say he noticed I’d got my new 
dress on and perhaps something in the way I spoke made 
him see I didn’t want him. 

“ ‘All right,’ he said. 

“In the book he made me walk through the park, but I 
didn’t do that really. I went down to Victoria and I took 
a hansom to Charing Cross. It was only a shilling fare. Then 
jJ- walked up the Strand. I’d made up my mind what I 
wanted to do before I came out. Do you remember Harry 
Retford? Well, he was acting at the Adclphi then, he had 
the second comedy part. Well, I went to the stage door, and 
sent up my name. I always liked Harry Retford. I expect 
he was a bit unscrupulous and he was rather funny over 
money matters, but he could make you laugh and with all 
his faults he was a rare good sort. You know he was killed 
in the Boer War, don’t you?” 

I didn t. I only knew he’d disappeared and one never 
saw his name on playbills; I thought perhaps he’d gone 
into business or something.” 

Af N0, T.j e L WeM ° Ut 3t ° nce ' He was killed at Ladysmith. 
After Id been waiting a bit he came down and I said: 

Harry, let s go on the razzle to-night. What about a bit o£ 

.supper at Romano's?’ 'Not 'alf,' he said. ‘You wait here 

and the minute the show’s over and I’ve got my make-up 

Olt 111 come down.’ It made me feel better just to see him; 

. e was P la y in g a racing tout and it made me laugh just to 
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look at him in his check suit and his billycock hat and his 
red nose. Well, I waited till the end of the show and then 
he came down and we walked along to Romano’s. 

“ ‘Are you hungry?’ he said to me. 

“‘Starving,’ I said; and I was. 

“ ‘Let’s have the best,’ he said, ‘and blow the expense. I 
told Bill Terris I was taking my best girl out to supper and 
I touched him for a couple of quid.’ 

“ ‘Let’s have champagne,’ I said. 

“ ‘Three cheers for the widow!’ he said. 

“I don’t know if you ever went to Romano’s in the old 
days. It was fine. You used to see all the theatrical people 
and the racing men, and the girls from the Gaiety used 
to go there. It was the place. And the Roman. Harry knew 
him and he came up to our table; he used to talk in funny 
broken English; I believe he put it on because he knew it 
made people laugh. And if someone he knew was dpwn ' 
and out he’d always lend him a fiver. 

“‘How’s the kid?’ said Harry. 


“ ‘Better,’ I said. 

“I didn’t want to tell him the truth. You know how 
funny men arc; they don’t understand some things. I knew 
Harry would think it dreadful of me to come out to supper 
when the poor child was lying dead in the hospital. He’d 
be awfully sorry and all that, but that’s not what I wanted; 

I wanted to laugh.” 

Rosie lit the cigarette that she had been playing with. 

“You know how when a woman is having a baby, some¬ 
times the husband can’t stand it any more and he goes out 
and has another woman. And then when she finds out, 
and it’s funny how often she does, she kicks up no end of 
a fuss; she says, that the man should go and do it just then, 
when she’s going through hell, well, tts the limit. I always 
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tell her not to be silly. It doesn’t mean he doesn’t love her, 
and isn’t terribly upset, it doesn’t mean anything, it’s just 
nerves; if he weren’t so upset he wouldn’t think of it. I 
know, because that’s how I felt then. 

“When we’d finished our supper Harry said: ‘Well, what 
Y x about it?’ 

“‘What about what?’ I said. 

^ “There wasn't any dancing in those days and there was 
nowhere we could go. 

“ 'What about coming round to my flat and having a 
look at my photograph album?’ said Harry. 

“ ‘I don’t mind if I do,’ I said. 

“He had a little bit of a flat in the Charing Cross Road, 
just two rooms and a bath and a kitchenette, and we drove 
. round there, and I stayed the night. 

^ “When I got back next morning the breakfast was already 
'-"’on the table and Ted had just started. I’d made up my mind 
that if he said anything I was going to fly out at him. I 
didn’t care what happened. I’d earned my living before, and 
I was ready to earn it again. For two pins I’d have packed 
my box and left him there and then. But he just looked up 
as I came in. 

“ ‘You’ve just come in time,’ he said. ‘I was going to cat 
your sausage.’ 

“I sat down and poured him out his tea. And he went 
on reading the paper. After we’d finished breakfast we went 
to the hospital. He never asked me where I’d been. I didn’t 
know what he thought. He was terribly kind to me all that 
^ time. I was miserable, you know. Somehow I felt that I just 
couldn’t get over it, and there was nothing he didn’t do to‘ 
make it easier for me.” 

** ^ What did you think when you read the book?” I asked. 

Well, it did give me a turn to see that he did know pretty 
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well what had happened that night. What beat me was his 
writing it at all. You’d have thought it was the last thing 
he’d put in a book. You’re queer fish, you writers.” 

At that moment the telephone bell rang. Rosie took up 
the receiver and listened. 

“Why, Mr. Vanuzzi, how very nice of you to call me upr 
Oh, I’m pretty well, thank you. Well, pretty and well, if ^ 
you like. When you’re my age you take all the compliments 

you can get.” 

She embarked upon a conversation which, I gathered 
from her tone, was of a facetious and even flirtatious char¬ 
acter. I did not pay much attention, and since it seemed to 
prolong itself I began to meditate upon the writer’s life. 

It is full of tribulation. First he must endure poverty and 
the world’s indifference; then, having achieved a measure 
of success, he must submit with a good grace to its hazards. 
He depends upon a fickle public. He is at the mercy of 
journalists who want to interview him and photographers 
who want to take his picture, of editors who harry him lor 
copy and tax gatherers who harry him for income tax, ot u 
persons of quality who ask him to lunch and secretaries ot 
institutes who ask him to lecture, of women who want to 
marry him and women who want to divorce him, of youths 
who want his autograph, actors who want parts and 
strangers who want a loan, of gushing ladies who want 
advice on their matrimonial affairs and earnest young men 
who want advice on their compositions, of agents, pub¬ 
lishers, managers, bores, admirers, critics, and his own con¬ 
science. But he has one compensation. Whenever he has > 
anything on his mind, whether it be a harassing reflection 
grief at the death of a friend, unrequited love, wounded ^ 
pride anger at the treachery of someone to whom he has 

shown kindness, in short any emonon or any P"P 
thought, he has only to put tt down m black and «lute, 
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using it as the theme of a story or the decoration of an 
essay, to forget all about it. He is the only free man. 

Rosie put back the receiver and turned to me. 

“That was one of my beaux. I’m going to play bridge 
to-night and he rang up to say he’d call round for me in 
^Tiis car. Of course he’s a Wop, but he’s real nice. He used 
to run a big grocery store down town, in New York, but 
' he’s retired now.” 

“Have you never thought of marrying again, Rosie?” 

“No.” She smiled. “Not that I haven’t had offers. I’m 
qujte happy as I am. The way I look on it is this, I don’t 
want to marry an old man, and it would be silly at my age 
to marry a young one. I’ve had my time and I’m ready to 
call it a day.” 

“What made you run away with George Kemp?” 

“Well, I’d always liked him. I knew him long before I 

- Ttnew Ted, you know. Of course I never thought there was 

any chance of marrying him. For one thing he was married 

already and then he had his position to think of. And then 

when he came to me one day and said that everything had 

gone wrong and he was bust and there’d be a warrant out 

for his arrest in a few days and he was going to America 

and would I go with him, well, what could I do? I couldn’t 

let him go all that way by himself, with no money perhaps, 

and him having been always so grand and living in his 

own house and driving his own trap. It wasn’t as if I was 
afraid of work.” 

1^ sometimes think he was the only man you ever cared 
for,” I suggested. 

“I dare say there’s some truth in that.” 

“I wonder what it was you saw in him.” 

** Rosies eyes travelled to a picture on the wall that for 
some reason had escaped my notice. It was an enlarged 
photograph of Lord George in a carved gilt frame. It looked 
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as if it might have been taken soon after his arrival in 
America; perhaps at the time of their marriage. It was a 
three-quarter length. It showed him in a long frock coat, 
tightly buttoned, and a tall silk hat cocked rakishly on one 
side of his head; there was a large rose in his buttonhole; 
under one arm he carried a silver-headed cane and smokc-jr 
curled from a big cigar that he held in his right hand. He 
had a heavy moustache, waxed at the ends, a saucy look in 
his eye, and in his bearing an arrogant swagger. In his tie 
was a horseshoe in diamonds. He looked like a publican 
dressed up in his best to go to the Derby. 

“I’ll tell you,” said Rosie. “He was always such a perfect 
gentleman.” 


THE END 
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THE CIRCLE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 



CHARACTERS 


CLIVE CHAMPION-CHENEY 
ARNOLD CUAMPION-CIIENEY, M.P. 

LORD PORTEOUS 
EDWARD LUTON 

LADY CATHERINE CHAMPION-CHENEY 

ELIZABETH 
MRS SHENSTONE 
A FOOTMAN AND A BUTLER 

The action takes place at Aston-Adcy, Arnold 
Champion-Cheneys house in Dorset. 


THE FIRST ACT 


■ The Scene is a stately drawing-room at Aston-Adey, with 
fine pictures on the walls and Georgian furniture. Aston- 
Adey has been described, with many illustrations, in Coun¬ 
try Life. It is not a house, but a place. Its owner tal^es a 
great pride in it, and there is nothing in the room which 
is not of the period. Through the French windows at the 
bac\ can be seen the beautiful gardens which are one of 
the features. 

It is a fine summer morning. 

Arnold comes in. He is a man of about thirty-five, tall 
and good-looking, fair, with a clean-cut, sensitive face. He 
has a lool( that is intellectual, but somewhat bloodless. He 
is veiy well dressed. 

Arnold: [Calling.] Elizabeth! [He goes to the window 
and calls again.] Elizabeth! [He rings the bell. While he is 
waiting he gives a lool\ round the room. He slightly alters 
the position of one of the chairs. He tal^es an ornament 
from the chimney-piece and blows the dust from it.] 

[A footman comes in. 

» 

Oh, George! See if you can find Mrs. Cheney, and ask 
her if she’d be good enough to come here. 

footman: Very good, sir. 

[The footman turns to go. 

ARNOLD: Who is supposed to look after this room? 
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footman: I don't know, sir. 

Arnold: I wish when they dust they’d take care to re¬ 
place the things exactly as they were before. 
footman: Yes, sir. 

Arnold: [Dismissing him.] All right. 

[The footman goes out. He goes again to the window 
and calls. 

Arnold: Elizabeth! [He sees mrs shenstone.] Oh, Anna, 
do you know where Elizabeth is? 

[mrs shenstone comes in from the garden. She is a 
woman of forty, pleasant and of elegant appearance. 
anna: Isn’t she playing tennis? 

Arnold: No, I've been down to the tennis court. Some¬ 
thing very tiresome has happened. 
anna: Oh? 

Arnold: I wonder where the deuce she is. 
anna: When do you expect Lord Portcous and Lady’ 
Kitty? 

Arnold: They’re motoring down in time for luncheon. 
anna: Arc you sure you want me to be here? It’s not too 
late yet, you know. I can have my things packed and catch 
a train for somewhere or other. 

Arnold: No, of course we want you. It’ll make it so much 
easier if there are people here. It was exceedingly kind of 
you to come. 

anna: Oh, nonsense! 

Arnold: And I think it was good thing to have Teddie 
Luton down. 

anna: He is so breezy, isn’t he? 

Arnold: Yes, that’s his great asset. I don’t know that he’s 
very intelligent, but, you know, there are occasions when 
you want a bull in a china shop. I sent one of the servants 

to find Elizabeth. 
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anna: I daresay she’s putting on her shoes. She and 
Teddie were going to have a single. 

Arnold: It can’t take all this time to change one’s shoes. 
anna: [ With a smile.] One can’t change one’s shoes with- 
_ out powdering one’s nose, you know. 

[Elizabeth comes in. She is a very pretty creature in the 
/ 'arly twenties. She wears a light summer frocf(. 

arnold: My dear, I’ve been hunting for you everywhere. 
What have you been doing? 

Elizabeth: Nothing! I’ve been standing on my head. 
arnold: My father’s here. 

ELIZABETH - [Startled.] Where? 

arnold: At the cottage. He arrived last night. 

Elizabeth: Damn! 

ARNOLD: [ Good-humouredly.] I wish you wouldn’t say 
_ Jthat, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth: If you’re not going to say Damn when a 
things damnable, when are you going to say Damn? 

arnold: I should have thought you could say, Oh, bother! 
>/ or something like that. 

Elizabeth: But that wouldn’t express my sentiments. Be¬ 
sides, at that speech day when you were giving away the 

prizes you said there were no synonyms in the English lan- ' 
guage. 


anna: [Smiling.] Oh, Elizabeth! It’s very unfair to ex¬ 
pect a politician to live in private up to the statements he 
makes in public. 

ARNOLD: I’m always willing to stand by anything I’ve said. 
I here are no synonyms in the English language. 

Elizabeth: In that case I shall be regretfully forced to 
continue to say Damn whenever I feel like it. 

[EDWARD LUTON shows himself at the window. He is an 

attractive youth tn flannels. 
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teddie: I say, what about this tennis? 

Elizabeth: Come in. We’re having a scene. 
teddie: [Entering.'] How splendid! What about? 

Elizabeth: The English language. 

teddie: Don’t tell me you’ve been splitting your infini-^., 
tives. ' ' 

Arnold: [ With the shadow of a frotvti.] I wish you’d bg-^i 
serious, Elizabeth. The situation is none too pleasant. 

anna: I think Teddie and I had better make ourselves 
scarce. 

Elizabeth: Nonsense! You’re both in it. If there’s going 
to be any unpleasantness we want your moral support. 
That’s why we asked you to come. 

teddie: And I thought I’d been asked for my blue eyes. 
Elizabeth: Vain beast! And they happen to be brown. 
teddie: Is anything up? _ 

Elizabeth: Arnold’s father arrived last night. 
teddie: Did he, by Jove! I thought he was in Paris. 

Arnold: So did we all. He told me he’d be there for the 
next month. \ ^ 

anna: Have you seen him? 

ARNOLD: No! He rang me up. It’s a mercy lie had a tele¬ 
phone put in the cottage. It would have been a pretty 
kettle of fish if he’d just walked in. 

ELIZABETH: Did you tell him Lady Catherine was coming? 
Arnold: Of course not. I was flabbergasted to know he 
was here. And then I thought we’d better talk it over first. 
ELIZABETH: Is he coming along here? 

Arnold: Yes. He suggested it, and I couldn’t think of any 

excuse to prevent him. 

teddie: Couldn’t you put the other people off? 

\ arnold: They’re coming by car. They may be here any 

•-minute. It’s too late to do that. 

Elizabeth: Besides, it would be beastly. 
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Arnold: I knew it was silly to have them here. Elizabeth 
insisted. 

Elizabeth: After all, she is your mother, Arnold. 

Arnold: That meant precious little to her when she_ 

y»' Went a way. You can’t imagine it means very much to me 
‘ now. 


r ELIZABETH: It’s thirty years ago. It seems so absurd to 
bear malice after all that time. 

Arnold : I don’t bear malice, but the fact remains that she 

did me the most irreparable harm. I can find no excuse for 
her. 


Elizabeth: Have you ever tried to? 
arnold: My dear Elizabeth, it’s no good going over all 
that again. The facts arc lamentably simple. She had a 
husband who adored her, a wonderful position, all the 

. fnoney she could want, and a child of five. And she ran 
away with a married man. 


^ ; 


A “u'rr 1 Lady f" teous is not 3 very attractive woman, 
Arnold. [7o anna.] Do you know her? 

anna: [Smiling,] Forbidding is the word, I think. 

Arnold: If you’re going to make little jokes about it, I 
have nothing more to say. 

anna: I’m sorry, Arnold. 

Elizabeth Perhaps yoU r mother couldn’t help herself- 
ir she was in love? * 

arnold: And had no sense of honour, duty, or decency? 
Oh, yes, under those circumstances you can explain a great 


~ mother BE ™ * Th3t ’ S “ 3 VCry P rett V W3 y to speak of you, 
** ARN, ° LD: 1 ca n't look on her as my mother. 

think of^u T Can ’ t gCt ° Ver is th3t didnl 

- y • S T ome of us are more mother and some of us 
woman. It gives me a little thrill when I think that 
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she loved that man so much. She sacrificed her name, her 
position and her child to him. 

Arnold: You really can’t expect the said child to have any 
great affection for the mother who treated him like that. 

ELIZABETH: No, I don’t think I do. But I think it’s a pity, 
after all these years that you shouldn’t be friends. 



Arnold: I wonder if you realize what it was to grow up 


under the shadow of that horrible scandal. Everywhere, at 


school, and at Oxford, and afterwards in London, I was 


always the son of Lady Kitty Cheney. Oh, it was cruel, 
cruel! 


Elizabeth : Yes, I know, Arnold. It was beastly for you. 

Arnold: It would have been bad enough if it had been 
an ordinary case, but the position of the people made it ten 
times worse. My father was in the House then, and Por- 
teous—he hadn’t succeeded to the title—was in the Hous fr 


too; he was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and he 
was very much in the public eye. 

anna: My father always used to say he was the ablest 
man in the party. Every one was expecting him to be Prime#* 


Minister. 


Arnold: You can imagine what a boon it was to the Brit¬ 
ish public. They hadn’t had such a treat for a generation. 
The most popular song of the day was about my mother. 
Did you ever hear it? “Naughty Lady Kitty. Thought it 
such a pity . . 

Elizabeth: [Interrupting.] Oh, Arnold, don’t! 

Arnold: And then they never let people forget them. If 
they’d lived quietly in Florence and Aot made a fuss the 
scandal would have died down. But those constant actions 
between Lord and Lady Porteous kept on reminding every- 


teddie: What were they having actions about ? 

Arnold: Of course my father divorced his wife, but Lady 
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Porteous refused to divorce Porteous. He tried to force her 
by refusing to support her and turning her out of her 
house, and heaven knows what. They were constantly 
wrangling in the law courts. 

, anna: I think it was monstrous of Lady Porteous. 

Arnold: She knew he wanted to marry my mother, and 
she hated my mother. You can’t blame her. 

anna: It must have been very difficult for them. 

Arnold: That’s why they’ve lived in Florence. Porteous 
has money. They found people there who were willing to 
accept the situation. 

Elizabeth: This is the first time they’ve ever come to 
England. 

Arnold: My father will have to be told, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: Yes. 

j anna: [To Elizabeth.] Has he ever spoken to you about 
Lady Kitty? 

Elizabeth: Never. 

ARNOLD: I don't think her name has passed his lips since 
she ran away from this house thirty years ago. 

teddie: Oh, they lived here? 

Arnold : Naturally. There was a house-party, and one eve¬ 
ning neither Porteous nor my mother came down to dinner. 
The rest of them waited. They couldn’t make it out. My 

father sent up to my mother’s room, and a note was found 
on the pin-cushion. 

ELIZABETH: [With a faint smile.] That’s what they did in 
the Dark Ages. 

Arnold: I think he took a dislike to this house from that 
hornbie mght. He never lived here again, and when I mar¬ 
ried he handed the place over to me. He just has a cottage 
now on the estate that he comes to when he feels inclined. 

Elizabeth: It’s been very nice for us. 

Arnold: I owe everything to my father. I don’t think he’ll 
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ever forgive me for asking these people to come here. 

Elizabeth: Im going to take all the blame on myself, 
Arnold. 

Arnold: [ Irritably .] The situation was embarrassing 
enough anyhow. I don’t know how I ought to treat them. , 
Elizabeth: Don’t you think that '11 settle itself when yoiT 
see them. 

Arnold: After all, they're my guests. I shall try and be¬ 
have like a gentleman. 

Elizabeth: I wouldn’t. We haven’t got central heating. 
Arnold: [7 aiding no notice .j Will she expect me to kiss 
her? 

ELIZABETH: [ With a smile.] Surely. 

Arnold: It always makes me uncomfortable when people 
are effusive. 


anna: But I can’t understand why you never saw 
fore. 



Arnold: I believe she tried to see me when I was little, 


but my father thought it better she shouldn’t. 

anna: Yes, but when you were grown up? (t** 

Arnold: She was always in Italy. I never went to Italy. 

Elizabeth: It seems to me so pathetic that if you saw one 
another in the street you wouldn’t recognize each other. 

Arnold: Is it my fault? 

'Elizabeth: You’ve promised to be very gentle with her 
r and very kind. 

Arnold: The mistake was asking Portcous to come too. 

It looks as though we condoned the whole thing. And how 
am I to treat him? Am I to shake him by the hand and slap - 
him on the back? He absolutely ruined my father’s life. 

ELIZABETH: [Smiling.] How much would you give for a 
nice motor accident that prevented them from coming? 

Arnold: I let you persuade me against my better judg¬ 
ment, and I’ve regretted it ever since. 
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Elizabeth: [Good-humouredly.] I think it’s very lucky 
that Anna and Teddie are here. I don’t foresee a very suc¬ 
cessful party. 

Arnold: I’m going to do my best. I gave you my promise 
and I shall keep it. But I can’t answer for my father. 
anna: Here is your father. 

[mr champion-cheney shows himself at one of the french 
windows. 

c.-c.: May I come in through the window, or shall I have 
myself announced by a supercilious flunkey? 

Elizabeth: Come in. We’ve been expecting you. 
c.-c.: Impatiently, I hope, my dear child. 

[mr champion-cheney is a tall man in the early sixties, 
spare, with a fine head of grey hair and an intelligent, some - 
what ascetic face. He is very carefully dressed. He is a man 
±\ho makes the most of himself. He bears his years jauntily. 
He kisses Elizabeth and then holds out his hand to Arnold. 

Elizabeth: We thought you’d be in Paris for another 
month. 

1 c.-c.: How are you, Arnold? I always reserve to myself 

the privilege of changing my mind. It’s the only one elderly 
gentlemen share with pretty women. 

Elizabeth: You know Anna. 

c.-c.: \Shakjng hands with her.] Of course I do. How 
very nice to see you here. Are you staying long? 
anna: As long as I’m welcome. 

Elizabeth: And this is Mr. Luton. 

c.-c.: How do you do? Do you play bridge? 

-< luton: I do. 

c.-c.: Capital. Do you declare without top honours? 

^ LUTON : Never. 

c.-c.: Of such is the kingdom of heaven. I see that you 
are a good young man. 

luton; But, like the good in general, I am poor. 
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c.-c.: Never mind; if your principles are right, you can 
play ten shillings a hundred without danger. I never play 
less, and I never play more. 

Arnold: And you—are you going to stay long, father? 
c.-c.: To luncheon, if you'll have me. „- T 

[arnold gives Elizabeth a harassed /oo/(. 

ELIZABETH: That ’ll be jolly. A; 

Arnold: I didn’t mean that. Of course you're going to 
stay for luncheon. I meant, how long are you going to stay 
down here? 
c.-c.: A week. 

[There is a moment’s pause. Everyone hut ciiampion- 
CIIENEY is slightly embarrassed. 

teddie: I think we’d better chuck our tennis. 

Elizabeth: Yes. I want my father-in-law to tell me what 
they’re wearing in Paris this week. )—- 

teddie: I’ll go and put the rackets away. 

[ Teddie goes out. 

Arnold: It’s nearly one o’clock, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth: I didn’t know it was so late. W 

anna: [To Arnold.] I wonder if I can persuade you to 
take a turn in the garden before luncheon. 

Arnold: [Jumping at the idea.\ I’d love it. 

[anna goes out of the window, and as he follows her he 
stops irresolutely. 

I want you to look at this chair I’ve just got. I think it’s 
rather good. 

c.-c.: Charming. 

Arnold: About 1750, I should say. Good design, isn’t it? w 
It hasn’t been restored or anything, 
c.-c.: Very pretty. 

arnold: I think it was a good buy, don t you? 

c.-c.: Oh, my dear boy, you know I'm entirely ignorant 

about these things. 
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Arnold: It’s exactly my period ... I shall sec you at 
luncheon, then. 

[He follows anna through the window. 

c.-c.: Who is that young man? 

ELIZABETH: Mr. Luton. He’s only just been demobilized, 
s the manager of a rubber estate in the F.M.S. 

/ c.-c.: And what are the F.M.S. when they’re at home? 

Elizabeth: The Federated Malay States. He joined up at 
the beginning of the war. He’s just going back there. 

c.-c.: And why have we been left alone in this very 
marked manner? 

Elizabeth: Have we? I didn’t notice it. 

c.-c.: I suppose its difficult for the young to realize that 
one may be old without being a fool. 

Elizabeth: I never thought you that. Everyone knows 
you're very intelligent. 

c.-c.: They certainly ought to by now. I’ve told them 
often enough. Are you a little nervous? 

Elizabeth: Let me feel my pulse. [S/ie puts her finger on 
her wrist.] It’s perfectly regular. 

c.-c.: When I suggested staying to luncheon Arnold 
looked exactly like a dose of castor oil. 

Elizabeth: I wish you’d sit down. 

c.-c.: Will it make it easier for you? [He raises a chair.] 

You have evidently something very disagreeable to say to 
me. 1 

Elizabeth: You won’t be cross with me? 

c.-c.: How old are you? 

•* Elizabeth: Twenty-five. 

c.-c.: I’m never cross with a woman under thirty. 

elizab eth : Oh, then, I’ve got ten years, 
c.-c.: Mathematics? 

Elizabeth: No. Paint. 

c.-c.: Well? 
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Elizabeth: [ Reflectively.] I think it would be easier if I 
_,at on your knees. 

c.-c.: That is a pleasing taste of yours, but you must take 
care not to put on weight. 

[She sits down on his f^nees. 

Elizabeth: Am I bony? 
c.-c.: On the contrary. . . . I’m listening. >, 

Elizabeth: Lady Catherine’s coming here, 
c.-c.: Who’s Lady Catherine? 

Elizabeth: Your—Arnold’s mother, 
c.-c.: Is she? 

[He withdraws himself a little and Elizabeth gets up. 
Elizabeth: You mustn’t blame Arnold. Its my fault. I 
insisted. He was against it. I nagged him till he gave way. 
And then I wrote and asked her to come. 

c.-c.: I didn’t know you knew her. 

ELIZABETH: I don’t. But I heard she was in London. She’s 
staying at Claridge’s. It seemed so heartless not to take the 

smallest notice of her. 

c.-c.: When is she coming? *0 

ELIZABETH: We’re expecting her in time for luncheon, 
c-c • As soon as that? I understand the embarrassment. 
ELIZABETH: You see, we never expected you to be here. 
You said you'd be in Paris for another month. 

c.-c.: My dear child, this is your house. There’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t ask whom you please to stay with you- 
ELIZABETH: After all, whatever her faults, she s Arnolds 
mother. It seemed so unnatural that they should never see 
one another. My heart ached for that poor lonely woman v 
c.-c.: I never heard that she was lonely, and she certainly 

1 S "l.z.°beth: And there’s something else. I couldn’t ask her 
by herself. It would have been so-so insult,ng. I asked 

Lord Portcous, too. 
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c.-c.: I see. 

Elizabeth: I daresay you’d rather not meet them, 
c.-c.: I daresay they’d rather not meet me. I shall get a 
capital luncheon at the cottage. I've noticed you always get 
£he best food if you come in unexpectedly and have the same 
as they’re having in the servants’ hall. 

* Elizabeth: No one’s ever talked to me about Lady Kitty. 
It’s always been a subject that everyone has avoided. I’ve 
never even seen a photograph of her. 

c.-c.: The house was full of them when she left. I think 
I told the butler to throw them in the dust-bin. She was very 
much photographed. 

Elizabeth: Won’t you tell me what she was like? 
c.-c.: She was very like you, Elizabeth, only she had dark 
hair instead of red. 

-helizabeth: Poor dear! It must be quite white now. 



c.-c.: I daresay. She was a pretty little thing. 

Elizabeth: But she was one of the great beauties of her 
day. They say she was lovely, 
c.-c.: She had the most adorable little nose, like yours. . . . 
Elizabeth: D’you like my nose? 


c.-c.: And she was very dainty, with a beautiful little fig¬ 
ure; very light on her feet. She was like a marquise in an 
old French comedy. Yes, she was lovely. 

ELIZABETH: And I’m sure she’s lovely still, 
c.-c.: She s no chicken, you know. 

a EL1 ^ B f rH: You can>t ex P ect me to look at it as you and 
V ^nold do. When you’ve loved as she’s loved you may grow 
old, but you grow old beautifully, 
c.-c.: You’re very romantic. 

ELIZABETH: If everyone hadn’t made such a mystery of it 

I daresay I shouldn’t feel as I do. I know she did a great 

wrong to you and a great wrong to Arnold. I’m willing to 
acknowledge that. ° 
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c.-c.: I’m sure it’s very kind of you. 

Elizabeth: But she loved and she dared. Romance is such 
an illusive thing. You read of it in books, but it’s seldom you 
see it face to face. I can’t help it if it thrills me. 

c.-c.: I am painfully aware that the husband in thes^ 
cases is not a romantic object. 

Elizabeth : She had the world at her feet. You were rich. , 
She was a figure in society. And she gave up everything for 
love. 

c.-c.: [Dryly.] I’m beginning to suspect it wasn’t only for 
her sake and for Arnold’s that you asked her to come here. 

Elizabeth: I seem to know her already. I think her face 
is a little sad, for a love like that doesn’t leave you gay, it 
leaves you grave, but I think her pale face is unlined. It’s 
like a child’s. 

c.-c.: My dear, how you let your imagination run awa^ 
with you! 

Elizabeth: I imagine her slight and frail. 

c.-c.: Frail, certainly. ^j 

Elizabeth: With beautiful thin hands and white hair. 

I’ve pictured her so often in that Renaissance palace that 
they live in, with old masters on the walls and lovely 
carved things all round, sitting in a black silk dress with 
old lace round her neck and old-fashioned diamonds. You 
see, I never knew my mother; she died when I was a baby. 

You can’t confide in aunts with huge families of their own. 

I want Arnold’s mother to be a mother to me. I’ve got so 

much to say to her. ^ 

c.-c.: Are you happy with Arnold? 

Elizabeth: Why shouldn t I be? ^ 

c-c : Why haven’t you got any babies? 

Elizabeth: Give us a little time. We’ve only been married 

three years. ...... -> 

c.-c.: I wonder what Hughie is like now? 
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ELIZABETH: Lord Porteous? 

c.-c.: He wore his clothes better than any man in Lon¬ 
don. You know he’d have been Prime Minister if he’d re¬ 
mained in politics. 

^ ELIZABETH: What was he like then? 

c.-c.: He was a nice-looking fellow. Fine horseman. I 
^ su PPose there was something very fascinating about him. 
Yellow hair and blue eyes, you know. He had a very good 

figure. I liked him. I was his parliamentary secretary. He 
was Arnold’s godfather. 

ELIZABETH: I know. 

c.-c.: I wonder if he ever regrets. 

ELIZABETH: I wouldn’t. 

c.-c.: Well, I must be strolling back to my cottage. 
Elizabeth: Y'ou’rc not angry with me? 

^ c.-c.: Not a bit. 

[She puts up her face for him to {iss. He pisses her on 

both cheeks and then goes out. In a moment teddie is seen 
at the wind on/. 

teddie: I saw the old blighter go. 

Elizabeth: Come in. 


teddie: Everything all right? 

. ' L .'“,‘ ETK: ° h - quite, as far as he's concerned. He's go- 
ing to keep out of the way. h 

teddie: Was it beastly? 

old dung"" : N °’ hC m “ C U VCry casy for me - He'. a 
teddie: You were rather scared 
“ ! I UZABE ™ : A n ' tk - I am still. I don't know why. 

„ou “ little SUeSS | y ° U WCre - 1 th ° Ught I d comc and give 

" pp,ns h ' r - * 

KM D S. ,E: It,U bC i0lly t0 thmk o£ * wh - I’m back in the 
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Elizabeth: Aren’t you homesick sometimes? 

teddie: Oh, everyone is now and then, you know. 

Elizabeth: You could have got a job in England if you’d 
wanted to, couldn’t you? 

teddie: Oh, but I love it out there. England’s ripping to^ 
come back to, but I couldn’t live here now. It’s like a 
woman you’re desperately in love with as long as you don't . 
see her, but when you’re with her she maddens you so that 
you can’t bear her. 

Elizabeth: \Smiling.\ What s wrong with England? 

teddie: I don’t think anything’s wrong with England. I 
expect something's wrong with me. I ve been away too 
long. England seems to me full of people doing things they 
don’t want to because other people expect it of them. 

Elizabeth: Isn’t that what you call a high degree of 


civilization? — 

teddie: People seem to me so insincere. When you go to 
parties in London they’re all babbling about art, and you 
feel that in their hearts they don’t care twopence about it. ^ 
They read the books that everybody is talking about be- 
cause they don’t want to be out of it. In the F.M.S. we don t 
get very many books, and we read those we have over and 
over again. They mean so much to us. I don't think the 
people over there are half so clever as the people at home, 
but one gets to know them better. You see, there are so few 
of us that we have to make the best of one another. 

ELIZABETH: I imagine that frills arc not much worn in the 


F.M.S. It must be a comfort. 

teddie: It’s not much good being pretentious where every- 

one knows exactly who you are and what your income is. 

ELIZABETH: I don’t think you want too much sincerity n- 

society. It would be like an iron girder in a house of cards. 

teddie : And then, you know, the place ts ripping- You 

get used to a blue sky and you miss it in England. 
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Elizabeth: What do you do with yourself all the time? 
teddie: Oh, one works like blazes. You have to be a pretty 
hefty fellow to be a planter. And then there’s ripping bath¬ 
ing. You know, it’s lovely, with palm trees all along the 
beach. And there’s shooting. And now and then we have a 
little dance to a gramophone. 

Elizabeth: [ Pretending to tease him.\ I think you’ve got 
a young woman out there, Teddie. 
teddie: {Vehemently.\ Oh, no! 

[ 5 //c is a little taken aback by the earnestness of his dis¬ 
claimer. There is a moment's silence, then she recovers her¬ 
self. 

Elizabeth: But you’ll have to marry and settle down one 
of these days, you know. 

teddie: I want to, but it’s not a thing you can do lightly. 
Elizabeth: I don t know why there more than elsewhere. 
teddie: In England if people don’t get on they go their 
own ways and jog along after a fashion. In a place like 
that you’re thrown a great deal on your own resources. 
Elizabeth: Of course. 

teddie: Lots of girls come out because they think they’re 
going to have a good time. But if they’re empty-headed, 
then they’re just faced with their own emptiness and they’re 
done. If their husbands can afford it they go home and 
settle down as grass-widows. 

ELIZABETH: I ve met them. They seem to find it a very 
pleasant occupation. 

r TEDDIE; It>s rot ten for their husbands, though. 

Elizabeth: And if the husbands can’t afford it' 5 
teddie: Oh, then they tipple. 

Elizabeth: It’s not a very alluring prospect. 
teddie: But if the woman’s the right sort she wouldn’t ex¬ 
change it for any life in the world. When all’s said and 
done, its we who’ve made the Empire 
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Elizabeth: What sort is the right sort? 
teddie: A woman of courage and endurance and sincerity. 
Of course, it’s hopeless unless she’s in love with her hus¬ 
band. 

[He is looking at her earnestly and she, raising her cycs^y 
gives him a long lool{. There is silence between them. ^ 
teddie: My house stands on the side of a hill, and the co¬ 
conut trees wind down to the shore. Azaleas grow in my 
garden, and camellias, and all sorts of ripping flowers. And 
in front of me is the winding coast line, and then the blue 
sea. 


[A pause. 

Do you know that I’m awfully in love with you? 
Elizabeth: [ Gravely.] I wasn’t cjuite sure. I wondered. 
teddie: And you? 

[She nods slowly. 

I’ve never kissed you. 

Elizabeth: I don't want you to. 

[They loo!( at one another steadily. They are both grave. 

ARNOLD comes in hurriedly. 

Arnold: They’re coming, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: [As though returning from a distant world.] 


Who? 

Arnold: [Impatiently.] My dear! My mother, of course. 
The car is just coming up the drive. 

teddie: Would you like me to clear out? 

Arnold: No, no! For goodness’ sake stay. 

ELIZABETH: We’d better go and meet them, Arnold. 
Arnold: No, no; I think they'd much better be shown in. 

I feel simply sick with nervousness. 

[anna comes in from the garden. 
anna: Your guests have arrived. 
euzabeth: Yes, I know. 
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Arnold: I’ve given orders that luncheon should he served 
at once. 

ELIZABETH: Why? It’s not half-past one already, is it? 

Arnold: I thought it would help. When you don’t know 
exactly what to say you can always cat. 

[The butler comes in and announces. 

/ butler: Lady Catherine Champion-Chency. Lord Por- 
tcous. 

| lady kitty comes in followed by porteous, and the 
butler goes out. lady KirrY is a gay little lady, with dyed 
red hair and painted checks. She is somewhat outrageously 
dressed. She never forgets that she has been a pretty woman 
and she still behaves as 1} she were twenty-five, lord por¬ 
teous is a very bald, elderly gentleman in loose, rather ec¬ 
centric clothes. He is snappy and gruff. This is not at all 
.Jlie couple that Elizabeth expected, and for a moment she 
stares at them with round, startled eyes, lady kitty goes up 
to her with outstretched hands. 

lady kitty: Elizabeth! Elizabeth! \She pisses her effu- 
7 stvely.} What an adorable creature! [ Turning to porte¬ 
ous. ] Hughic, isn’t she adorable? 

porteous: [With a grunt. J Ugh! 

[ELIZABETH, smiling now, turns to him and gives him her 
hand. 


Elizabeth: How d'you do? 

porteous: Damnable road you’ve got down here. How 

dyou do, my dear? Why d’you have such damnable roads 
in England? 

[lady kitty’s eyes fall on teddie and she goes up to him 

with her arms thrown bacprepared to throw them round 
him . 

anywhere^ : ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 sh ° uld have known you 
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Elizabeth: [Hastily.] That’s Arnold. 

lady kitty: [Without a moment's hesitation.] The image 
of his father! I should have known him anywhere! [She 
throws her arms round his neck-] My boy, my boy! 
porteous: [With a grunt.] Ugh! # 

lady kitty: Tell me, would you have known me again. _ 

Have I changed? 

Arnold: I was only five, you know, when—when you . . . 
lady kitty: [Emotionally.] I remember as if it were yes¬ 
terday. I went up into your room. [With a sudden change 
of manner.] By the way, I always thought that nurse drank. 
Did you ever find out if she really did? 

porteous: How the devil can you expect him to know 

that, Kitty? , . . 

LADY kitty: You’ve never had a child, Hughie; how can^ 

you tell what they know and what they don t ? 

ELIZABETH: [Coming to the rescue.] This is Arnold, Lord 

porteous: [Shading hands with him.] How d you do. I 

knew your father. 

Arnold: Yes. 
porteous: Alive still? 

Arnold: Yes. . 

porteous: He must be getting on. Is he well. 

portcousT Ugh! Takes care of himself, 1 suppose I'm 
not at all well. This damned climate docsn t agree with me. 

euzabeth: [To lady k.tty.] This is Mrs Shenstone. And 
this is Mr Luton. 1 hope you don’t mind a very smal 

P Tady kitty : [Shading /lands with anna and teddie.] Oh, 
no I shall enjoy it. I used to give enormous parties here. 
Political, you know. How nice you’ve made this room! 
Elizabeth; Oh, that s Arnold. 
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Arnold: [Nervously.\ D’you like this chair? I’ve just 
bought it. It’s exactly my period. 

porteous: [Bluntly.] It’s a fake. 

Arnold: [ Indignantly .] I don’t think it is for a minute. 
f ,„ porteous: The legs arc not right. 

Arnold: I don’t know how you can say that. If there is 
anything right abtfut it, it’s the legs. 

lady kitty: I’m sure they’re right. 

porteous: You know nothing whatever about it, Kitty. 

lady kitty: That’s what you think. / think it’s a beauti¬ 
ful chair. Hepplewhitc? 

Arnold: No, Sheraton. 

LADY kitty: Oh, I know. The School for Scandal. 

porteous: Sheraton, my dear. Sheraton. 

lady kitty: Yes, that’s what I say. I acted the screen 
..scene at some amateur theatricals in Florence, and Ermcte 
Novelli, the great Italian tragedian, told me he’d never seen 

• a Lady Teazle like me. 

porteous: Ugh! 

lady kitty: [To Elizabeth.] Do you act? 

Elizabeth: Oh, I couldn tj. I should be too nervous. 

LADY kitty: I’m never nervous. I'm a born actress. Of 
course, if I had my time over again I’d go on the stage. You 
know, it’s extraordinary how they keep young. Actresses, I 
mean. I think its because they're always playing different 
parts. Hughie, do you think Arnold takes after me or after 
his father? Of course I think lie's the very image of me. 

* ^ * ^"'k I ought to tell you that I was received into 
the Catholic Church last winter. I’d been thinking about it 
tor years, and last time we were at Monte Carlo 1 met such 
l nice m onsignore. I told him what my difficulties were and 
he was too wonderful. I knew Hughie wouldn’t approve, so 
1 kept it a secret. [To Elizabeth.] Are you interested in 
religion. I think it’s too wonderful. We must have a long 
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talk about it one of these days. [Pointing to her froc{.] 
Callot ? 

ELIZABETH: No, Worth. 

lady kitty: I knew it was either Worth or Callot. Of 
course, it’s line that’s the important thing. I go to Worth-*** 
myself, and I always say to him, Line, my dear Worth, line. 
What is the matter, Hughie? L 

porteous : These new teeth of mine are so damned un¬ 
comfortable. 

lady kitty: Men are extraordinary. They can’t stand 
the smallest discomfort. Why a woman’s life is uncomfort¬ 
able from the moment she gets up in the morning till the 
moment she goes to bed at night. And d’you think it’s com¬ 
fortable to sleep with a mask on your face. 

porteous: They don’t seem to hold up properly. 

lady kitty: Well, that’s not the fault of your teeth. That's ^ 
the fault of your gums. 

porteous: Damned rotten dentist. That’s what’s the 
matter. 

lady kjtty: I thought he was a very nice dentist. He told 
me my teeth would last till I was fifty. He has a Chinese 
room. It’s so interesting; while he scrapes your teeth he tells 
you all about the dear Empress Dowager. Are you inter¬ 
ested in China? I think it’s too wonderful. You know 
they’ve cut off their pigtails. I think it’s such a pity. They 
were so picturesque. 

[The butler comes in . 

butler: Luncheon is served, sir. v 

ELIZABETH: Would you like to sec your rooms? 

porteous: We can see our rooms after luncheon. 

LADY kitty: I must powder my nose, Hughie. 

porteous: Powder it down here. 

lady kitty: I never saw any one so inconsiderate. 
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porteous: You’ll keep us all waiting half an hour. I know 
you. 

lady kitty: [Fumbling in her bag.\ Oh, well, peace at 
any price, as Lord Beaconsfield said. 

^ ^ porteous: He said a lot of damned silly things, Kitty, 
but he never said that. 

/ [lady kitty’s face changes. Perplexity is followed by dis¬ 
may, and dismay by consternation. 

LADY kitty: Oh! 

Elizabeth: What is the matter? 

lady kitty: [With anguish.\ My lip-stick! 

Elizabeth: Can’t you find it? 

lady kitty: I had it in the car. Hughic, you remembci 
that I had it in the car. 

porteous: I don’t remember anything about it. 

—lady kitty: Don’t be so stupid, Hughie. Why, when we 
came through the gates I said: My home, my home! and 
I took it out and put some on my lips. 

Elizabeth: Perhaps you dropped it in the car. 

W LADY KITTY: For heaven’s sake send someone to look for 
it. 

Arnold: I’ll ring. 

lady kitty: I m absolutely lost without my lip-stick. Lend 
me yours, darling, will you? 

Elizabeth: I m awfully sorry. I’m afraid I haven’t got 
one. 

lady kitty: Do you mean to say you don’t use a lip¬ 
stick ? 

Elizabeth: Never. 

porteous: Look at her lips. What the devil d’you think 
’ *<she wants muck like that for ? 

lady kitty: Oh, my dear, what a mistake you make! You 
must use a lip-stick. It’s so good for the lips. Men like it, you 
know. I couldn’t live without a lip-stick. 
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[ ciiampion'-ciieney appears at the window holding in his 
upstretched hand a little gold case. 

c.-c.: [As he comes in.] Has any one here lost a diminu¬ 
tive utensil containing, unless I am mistaken, a favourite 
preparation for the toilet? ^ — 

[ Arnold and Elizabeth are thunderstruck at his appear¬ 
ance and even teddie and anna are ta/^cn ahac/(. But lady ’ 
kitty is overjoyed. 
lady kitty: My lip-stick! 

c.-c.: I found it in the drive and I ventured to bring it in. 
LADY kitty: It’s Saint Anthony. I said a little prayer to 
him \vl*en I was hunting in my bag. 

porteous: Saint Anthony be blowed! It’s Clive, by God! 
lady kitty: f Startled, her attention suddenly turning 
from the lip-sticky] Clive! 

c.-c.: You didn’t recognize me. It’s many years since 
met. 

lady kitty: My poor Clive, your hair has gone quite 
white! 

c.-c.: [ Holding out his hand.] I hope you had a pleasant 
journey down from London. 

lady kitty: [Offering him her cheeky. ] You may kiss me, 
Clive. 

c.-c.: [Kissing her.] You don’t mind, Hughie? 
porteous: [ With a grunt.] Ugh! 

c.-c.: | Going up to him cordially.] And how arc you, my 
dear Hughie? 

porteous: Damned rheumatic if you want to know. 
Filthy climate you have in this country. v 

c.-c.: Aren’t you going to shake hands with me, Hughie? 
porteous: I have no objection to shaking hands with you.'*- 
c.-c.: You’ve aged, my poor Hughie. 
porteous: Someone was asking me how old you were the 

other day. 
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c.-c.: Were they surprised when you told them? 

porteous: Surprised! They wondered you weren t dead. 

[The butler comes in. 

butler: Did you ring, sir? 

Arnold: No. Oh, yes, I did. It doesn’t matter now. 

* c.-c.: [As the butler is going.} One moment. My dear 

j Elizabeth, I’ve come to throw myself on your mercy. My 
servants are busy with their own affairs. There’s not a thing 
for me to eat in my cottage. 

Elizabeth: Oh, but we shall be delighted if you’ll lunch 
with us. 

c.-c.: It either means that or my immediate death from 
starvation. You don’t mind, Arnold? 

Arnold: My dear father! 

Elizabeth: [To the butler.] Mr Cheney will lunch here. 

butler: Very good, ma’am. 

c.-c.: [To lady kitty.] And what do you think of Ar¬ 
nold? 

' lady kitty: I adore him. 

V c.-c.: He’s grown, hasn’t he? But then you’d expect him 
to do that in thirty years. 

Arnold: For God’s sake let’s go in to lunch, Elizabeth! 


END OF THE FIRST ACT 



THE SECOND ACT 


The Scene is the same as in the preceding act. 

It is afternoon. When the curtain rises porteous and 
lady kitty, anna and teddie are playing bridge. Elizabeth 
and cmampion-cheney are watching, porteous and lady 
KITTY are partners. 

c.-c .: When will Arnold be back, Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth: Soon, I think. 

c.-c.: Is he addressing a meeting 5 

ELIZABETH: No, it's only a conference with his agent and N , 
one or two constituents. 

‘porteous: [ Irritably .] How any one can be expected to 
play bridge when people are shouting at the top of their 
voices all round them, I for one cannot understand. 

Elizabeth: [Smiling.] I’m so sorry. 

anna: I can see your hand, Lord Porteous. 

roRTEOUs: It may help you. 

lady kitty: I've told you over and over again to hold 
your cards up. It ruins one’s game when one can t help see¬ 
ing one’s opponent’s hand. 

torteous: One isn t obliged to look. 

lady kitty: What was Arnold's majority at the last elec¬ 
tion? 

Elizabeth: Seven hundred and something. 

c._c.: He’ll have to fight for it if he wants to keep his seat 

next time. 
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porteous: Arc wc playing bridge, or talking politics? 
lady kitty: I never find that conversation interferes with 


my game. 

porteous: You certainly play no worse when you talk 
.than when you hold your tongue. 

lady kjtty: I think that’s a very offensive thing to say, 
Hughie. Just because I don’t play the same game as you do 
you think I can’t play. 

porteous: I’m glad you acknowledge it’s not the same 
game as I play. But why in God’s name do you call it 
bridge ? 

c.-c.: I agree with Kitty. I hate people who play bridge as 
though they were at a funeral and knew their feet were 
getting wet. 

porteous: Of course you take Kitty’s part. 
lady kitty: That’s the least he can do. 
c.-c.: I have a naturally cheerful disposition. 
porteous: You’ve never had anything to sour it. 
lady kitty: I don’t know what you mean by that, Hughie. 
porteous: [Trying to contain himself .] Must you trump 
my ace? 

lady kitty: [Innocently.] Oh, was that your ace, darling? 
porteous: [Furiously.] Yes, it was my ace. 
lady kitty: Oh, well, it was the only trump I had. I 
shouldn’t have made it anyway. 

porteous: You needn’t have told them that. Now she 
knows exactly what I’ve got. 
lady kitty: She knew before. 
porteous: How could she know? 
lady kitty: She said she’d seen your hand. 
anna: Oh, I didn’t. I said I could see it. 

lady kitty: Well, I naturally supposed that if she could 
see it she did. 
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porteous: Really, Kitty, you have the most extraordinary 
ideas. 

c.-c.: Not at all. If any one is such a fool as to show me 
his hand, of course I look at it. 

porteous: [Fuming.] If you study the etiquette of bridge,^.,* 
you'll discover that onlookers are expected not to interfere 

with the game. ^ 

c.-c.: My dear Hughie, this is a matter of ethics, not of 

bridge. 

anna: Anyhow, I get the game. And rubber. 
teddie: I claim a revoke. 
porteous: Who revoked? 
teddie: You did. 

porteous: Nonsense. I’ve never revoked in my life. 
teddie: I'll show you. [He turns over the trices to show 
the luces of the cards.] You threw away a club on the thir^— 
heart trick and you had another heart. 

porteous: I never had more than two hearts. 

teddie: Oh, yes, you had. Look here. That’s the card you ^ 

played on the last trick but one. 

LADY kitty: [ Delighted to catch him out.] There s no 

doubt about it, Hughie. You revoked. 

porteous: I tell you I did not revoke. I never revoke, 
c -c : You did, Hughie. I wondered what on earth you 


were doing. , 

porteous: I don’t know how any one can be expected 

not to revoke when there’s this confounded chatter going 

on all the time. v 

teddie: Well, that’s another hundred to us. 
porteous: [To champion-cheney.] I wish you 1 w°u dn 
breathe down my neck. I never can play bridge nhen 

there's somebody breathing down my neck. 

[The party have risen from the bridge-table, and they 

scatter about the room . 
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anna: Well, I’m going to take a book and lie down in 
the hammock till it’s time to dress. 

teddie: [Who has been adding up.] I’ll put it down in 
the book, shall I ? 

porteous: [Who has not moved, setting out the cards 
for a patience.] Yes, yes, put it down. I never revoke. 

[anna goes out. 

lady kitty: Would you like to come for a little stroll, 
Hughie? 

porteous : What for? 
lady kitty: Exercise. 
porteous: I hate exercise. 

c.-c.: [Looking at the patience.] The seven goes on the 
eight. 

[porteous ta\es no notice. 

lady kitty: The seven goes on the eight, Hughie. 
porteous: I don’t choose to put the seven on the eight, 
c.-c.: That knave goes on the queen. 
porteous: I’m not blind, thank you. 
lady kitty: The three goes on the four, 
c.-c.: All these go over. 

porteous: [Furiously.] Am I playing this patience, or are 
you playing it ? 

lady kjtty: But you’re missing everything. 
porteous: That’s my business. 

c.-c.: It’s no good losing your temper over it, Hughie. 

porteous: Go away, both of you. You irritate me. . 

lady kitty: We were only trying to help you, Hughie. 

porteous : I don’t want to be helped. I want to do it by 
myself. ' 

lady Krrnr: I think your manners are perfectly deplor¬ 
able, Hughie. v 

porteous: It’s simply maddening when you’re playing 
patience and people won’t leave you alone. 
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c.-c.: We won’t say another word. 

portf.ous: That three goes. I believe it’s coming out. I£ 

I’d been such a fool as to put that seven up I shouldn’t have 
been able to bring these down. 

[He puts down several cards while they watch him si- ^ 
lently. 

lady kitty: and c.-c. : [Together.] The four goes on the 
five. 

porteous: [Throwing down the cards violently.] Damn 
you! Why don’t you leave me alone? It’s intolerable, 
c.-c.: It was coming out, my dear fellow. 
porteous: I know it was coming out. Confound you! 
lady kitty: How petty you are, Hughie! 
portf.ous: Petty, be damned! I’ve told you over and over 
again that I will not be interfered with when I’m playing 
patience. n— 

lady kitty: Don’t talk to me like that, Hughie. 
porteous: I shall talk to you as I please. 
lady kitty: [Beginning to cry.] Oh, you brute! You 
brute! Xi 

[She flings out of the room. 
porteous: Oh, damn! Now she’s going to cry. 

[He shambles out into the garden, champion-cheney, 
Elizabeth and teddie are left alone. I here is a moments 
pause, ciiampion-ci IENF.Y lookj from teddie to Elizabeth, 
with an ironical smile. 

c.-c.: Upon my soul, they might be married. I hey frip 
so much. 

Elizabeth: [Frigidly.] It's been nice of you to come here 
so often since they arrived. It’s helped to make things easy. 

c.-c.: Irony? It’s a rhetorical form not much favoured in - 
this blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 
Elizabeth: What exactly arc you getting at? 
c.-c.: How slangy the young women of the present day 
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are! I suppose the fact that Arnold is a purist leads you to 
the contrary extravagance. 

Elizabeth: Anyhow you know what I mean. 

c.-c.: [With a smile.] I have a dim, groping suspicion. 

Elizabeth: You promised to keep away. Why did you 
come back the moment they arrived? 

c.-c.: Curiosity, my dear child. A surely pardonable curi¬ 
osity. 

Elizabeth: And since then you’ve been here all the time. 
You don’t generally favour us with so much of your com¬ 
pany when you’re down at your cottage. 

c.-c.: I’ve been excessively amused. 

Elizabeth: It has struck me that whenever they started 
fripping you took a malicious pleasure in goading them on. 

c.-c.: I don’t think there’s much love lost between them 
now, do you? 

[teddie is mailing as though to leave the room. 

ELIZABETH: Don’t go, Teddie. 

c.-c.: No, please don’t. I’m only staying a minute. We 
were talking about Lady Kitty just before she arrived. [To 
ELIZABETH.] Do you remember? The pale, frail lady in 
black satin and old lace. 

ELIZABETH: [With a chuckle.] You are a devil, you know. 

c.-c.: Ah, well, he s always had the reputation of being 
a humourist and a gentleman. 

ELIZABETH: Did you expect her to be like that, poor dear? 

c.-c.: My dear child, I hadn’t the vaguest idea. You were 
asking me the other day what she was like when she ran 
away. I didn t tell you half. She was so gay and so natural. 
Who would have thought that animation would turn into 
such frivolity, and that charming impulsiveness lead to such 
a ridiculous affectation? 

ELIZABETH: It rather sets my nerves on edge to hear the 
way you talk of her. 
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c.-c.: It’s the truth that sets your nerves on edge, not I. 
Elizabeth: You loved her once. Have you no feeling for 
her at all? 

c.-c.: None. Why should I? 

Elizabeth: She’s the mother of your son. r*ef* 

c.-c.: My dear child, you have a charming nature, as sim¬ 
ple, frank and artless as hers was. Don't let pure humbug 
obscure your common sense. 

Elizabeth: We have no right to judge. She s only been 
here two days. We know nothing about her. 

c.-c.: My dear, her soul is as thickly rouged as her face. 

She hasn’t an emotion that's sincere. She’s tinsel. You think 
I’m a cruel, cynical old man. Why, when I think of what she 
was, if I didn’t laugh at what she has become I should cry. 

ELIZABETH: How do you know she wouldn't be just the^ 
same now if she’d remained your wife? Do you think your 
influence would have had such a salutary effect on her? 
c.-c.: IGood-humouredly .] I like you when you're bitter 


ind rather insolent. . 

ELIZABETH: D’you like me enough to answer my question f 
c.-c.: She was only twenty-seven when she went away. 
She might have become anything. She might have become 
:he woman you expected her to be. There are very few of 
us who arc strong enough to make drcumstanc« serve us. 
We arc the creatures of our environment. She s a silly 
worthless woman because she’s led a silly worthless life. 
ELIZABETH: [Disturbed.\ You’re horrible today 
c -c ■ 1 don’t say it’s I who could have prevented her from 
becoming this ridiculous caricature o£ a pretty woman 
grown old. But life could. Here she would have had he 
friends fit to her station, and a decent activity and worthy 
interesrs. Ask her what her life has been all these years 
mong divorced women and kept women and the men who 
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consort with them. There is no more lamentable 
than a life of pleasure. 

Elizabeth: At all events she loved and she loved greatly. ] 
I have only pity and affection for her. L 

c.-c.: And if she loved what d’you think she felt when she 
saw that she had ruined Hughie? Look at him. He was •’ 
tight last night after dinner and tight the night before. [» 

Elizabeth: I know. h 

c.-c.: And she took it as a matter of course. How long do 
you suppose he’s been getting tight every night? Do you >, 
think he was like that thirty years ago? Can you imagine 
that that was a brilliant young man, whom every one ex- j 
pected to be Prime Minister? Look at him now. A grumpy | 
sodden old fellow with false teeth. | 

Elizabeth: You have false teeth, too. 
c.-c.: Yes, but damn it all, they fit. She’s ruined him and 
she knows she’s ruined him. 

Elizabeth: [Looking at him suspiciously.\ Why arc you 
saying all this to me? 

c.-c.: Am I hurting your feelings? 

Elizabeth: I think I’ve had enough for the present, 
c.-c.: I’ll go and have a look at the gold-fish. I want to see 
Arnold when he comes in. [Politely.] I’m afraid we’ve been 
boring Mr Luton. 
teddie: Not at all. 

c.-c.: When are you going back to the F.M.S.? 
teddie: In about a month, 
c.-c.: I see. 

[He goes out. 

ELIZABETH: I wonder what he has at the back of his head. 
teddie: D’you think he was talking at you? 

Elizabeth: He s as clever as a bagful of monkeys. . 

[There is a moment's pause, teddie hesitates a little, and 
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when he spea\s it is in a different tone. He is grave and 
somewhat nervous. 

teddie: It seems very difficult to get a few minutes alone 
with you. I wonder if you’ve been making it difficult? 

Elizabeth: I wanted to think. 

teddie: I've made up my mind to go away tomorrow. 

Elizabeth: Why? 

teddie: I want you altogether or not at all. 

Elizabeth: You’re so arbitrary. 

teddie: You said you—you said you cared for me. 

ELIZABETH.* I do. 

teddie: Do you mind if we talk it over now? 

ELIZABETH: No. 

teddie: \Frowning.\ It makes me feel rather shy and 
awkward. I’ve repeated to myself over and over again ex¬ 
actly what I want to say to you, and now all I’d prepared^ 
seems rather footling. 

Elizabeth: I’m so afraid I’m going to cry. 

teddie: I feel it’s all so tremendously serious and I think • 
we ought to keep emotion out of it. You’re rather emo¬ 
tional, aren’t you? 

Elizabeth: [ Half smiling and half in tears.] So are you 
for the matter of that. 

teddie: That’s why I wanted to have everything I meant 
to say to you cut and dried. I think it would be awfully un¬ 
fair if I made love to you and all that sort of thing, and you 
were carried away. I wrote it all down and thought I’d send 
it you as a letter. ^ 

ELIZABETH: Why didn’t you? 

teddie: I got the wind up. A letter seems so-so cold. 

You see, I love you so awfully. 

Elizabeth: For goodness sake don t say that. 

teddie: You mustn’t cry. Please don’t, or I shall go all to 


pieces. 
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Elizabeth: [Trying to smile.} I'm sorry. It docsnt mean 
anything really. It’s only tears running out of my eyes. 
teddie: Our only chance is to be awfully matter-of-fact. 
[He stops for a moment. He finds it quite difficult to con¬ 
trol himself. He clears his throat. He frowns with annoy¬ 
ance at himself. 

Elizabeth: What’s the matter? 

teddie: I’ve got a sort of lump in my throat. It is idiotic. 

I think I'll have a cigarette. 

[She watches him in silence while he lights a cigarette. 
You see, I’ve never been in love with anyone before, not 
really. It’s knocked me endways. I don’t know how I can 
live without you now. . . . Does that old fool know I’m 
in love with you? 

Elizabeth: I think so. 

teddie:’ When he was talking about Lady Kitty smashing 
up Lord Porteous’ career 1 thought there was something at 
the back of it. 

Elizabeth: I think he was trying to persuade me not to 
smash up yours. 

teddie: I’m sure that’s very considerate of him, but I 
don't happen to have one to smash. I wish I had. It’s the 
only time in my life I’ve wished I were a hell of a swell so 
that I could chuck it all and show you how much more you 
arc to me than anything else in the world. 

ELIZABETH: [Affectionately.] You’re a dear old thing, 
Teddie. 

teddie: You know, I don’t really know how to make love, 
but if I did I couldn’t do it now because I just want to be 
absolutely practical. 

Elizabeth: [Chaffing him.] I’m glad you don’t know how 
to make love. It would be almost more than I could bear. 

teddie: You see, I’m not at all romantic and that sort of 
thing. I’m just a common or garden business man. All this 
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serious and I think we ought to be sensible. 
Elizabeth: \ With a breal^ in her voice. J You owl! 
teddie: No, Elizabeth, don’t say things like that to me. I 
want you to consider all the pros and cons, and my heart’s 
thumping against my chest, and you know I love you, I love 
you, I love you. 

Elizabeth: [In a sigh of passion. ] Oh, my precious. 
teddie: f Impatiently, but with himself, rather than with 
Elizabeth.] Don’t be idiotic, Elizabeth. I'm not going to 
tell you that I can’t live without you and a lot o£ muck like 
that. You know that you mean everything in the world to 
me. [Almost giving it up as a bad job.] Oh, my God! 

ELIZABETH: [Her voice faltering.] D’you think there’s any¬ 
thing you can say to me that I don’t know already? 

teddie: [Desperately.] But I haven’t said a single thing 
I wanted to. I’m a business man and I want to put it all in. 
a business way, if you understand what I mean. 

Elizabeth: [Smiltng .] I don’t believe you’re a very good 
business man. 

teddie: [Sharply.] You don’t know what you’re talking 
about. I’m a first-rate business man, but somehow this is 
dilTerent. [Hopelessly.] I don’t know why it won’t go right. 
Elizabeth: What are we going to do about it? 
teddie: You see, it’s not just because you’re awfully pretty 
that I love you. I’d love you just as much if you were old 
and ugly. It’s you I love, not what you look like. And it’s 
not only love; love be blowed! It’s that I like you so tre¬ 
mendously. I think you’re such a ripping good sort. I just 
want to be with you. I feel so jolly and happy just to think 
you’re there. I’m so awfully fond of you. 

Elizabeth: [Laughing through her tears.] I don’t know 
if this is your idea of introducing a business proposition. 
teddie: Damn you, you won’t let me. 

Elizabeth: You said, Damn you. 
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teddie : I meant it. 

Elizabeth: Your voice sounded as if you meant, you per¬ 
fect cluck. 

teddie: Really, Elizabeth, you're intolerable. 

Elizabeth: I’m doing nothing. 

teddie: Yes, you arc, you're putting me off my blow. 
What I want to say is perfectly simple. I’m a very ordinary 
business man. 

ELIZABETH: You’ve said that before. 
teddie: [ Angrily .] Shut up. I haven't got a bob besides 
what I earn. I’ve got no position. I'm nothing. You’re rich 
and you’re a big pot and you’ve got everything that anyone 
can want. It’s awful check my saying anything to you at all. 
But after all there’s only one thing that really matters in 
the world, and that’s love. I love you. Chuck all this, Eliza¬ 
beth, and come to me. 

Elizabeth: Are you cross with me? 
teddie: Furious. 

Elizabeth: Darling! 

teddie: If you don’t want me tell me so at once and let 
me get out quickly. 

Elizabeth: Teddie, nothing in the world matters any¬ 
thing to me but you. I’ll go wherever you take me. I love 
you. 

teddie: [All to pieces.] Oh, my God! 

Elizabeth: Does it mean as much to you as that? Oh, 
Teddie! 

teddie: [Trying to control himself.] Don’t be a fool, 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth: It’s you’re the fool. You’re making me cry. 
teddie: You’re so damned emotional. 

Elizabeth: Damned emotional yourself. I’m sure you’re 
a rotten business man. 
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teddie: I don t care what you think. You’ve made me so 
awfully happy. I say, what a lark life’s going to be. 

Elizabeth: Teddie, you arc an angel. 

teddie: Lets get out quick. It’s no good wasting; time. 
Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: What? 

teddie: Nothing. I just like to say Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: You fool. 

teddie: I say, can you shoot? 

ELIZABETH: No. 

teddie: I'll teach you. You don’t know how ripping it is 
to start out from your camp at dawn and travel through the 
jungle. And you’re so tired at night and the sky’s all starry. 
It’s a fair treat. Of course I didn’t want to say anything 
about all that till you’d decided. I’d made up my mind to 
be absolutely practical. 

Elizabeth: [Chaffing him.'] The only practical thing you 
said was that love is the only thing that really matters. 

teddie: [Happily.] Pull the other leg next time, will you? 

I should hate to have one longer than the other. 

Elizabeth: Isn’t it fun being in love with someone who’s 
in love with you? 

teddie: I say, I think I'd better clear out at once, don’t 
you? It seems rather rotten to stay on in—in this house. 

Elizabeth: You can’t go tonight. There’s no train. 

teddie: I’ll go tomorrow. I’ll wait in London till you’re 
ready to join me. 

Elizabeth: I’m not going to leave a note on the pin¬ 
cushion like Lady Kitty, you know. I’m going to tell Ar¬ 
nold. 

teddie: Are you? Don’t you think there'll be an awful 
bother ? 

Elizabeth: I must face it. I should hate to be sly and de¬ 
ceitful. 
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teddie: Well, then, let’s face it together. 

Elizabeth: No, I'll talk to Arnold by myself. 

teddie: You won’t let anyone influence you? 

ELIZABETH: No. 

„ ^ [He holds out his hand and she ta\cs it. They lool( into 
one anothers eyes with grave, almost solemn affection, 
f There is the sound outside of a car driving up. 

Elizabeth: There’s the car. Arnold’s come back. I must 
go and bathe my eyes. I don’t want them to see I’ve been 
crying. 

teddie: All,right. [As she is going.] Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: [Stopping.] What? 

teddie: Bless you. 

ELIZABETH: [Affectionately.] Idiot! 

[She goes out of the door and teddie through the french 
window into the garden. For an instant the room is empty. 
Arnold comes in. He sits down and ta\es some papers out 
of his dispatch-case, lady kitty enters. He gets up. 

LADY kitty : I saw you come in. Oh, my dear, don’t get 
T U P* There’s no reason why you should be so dreadfully po¬ 
lite to me. 

Arnold: I’ve just rung for a cup of tea. 

LADY kitty: Perhaps we shall have the chance of a little 
talk. We don’t seem to have had five minutes by ourselves. 
I want to make your acquaintance, you know. 

ARNOLD: I should like you to know that it’s not by my 
wish that my father is here. 

LADY kitty: But I’m so interested to see him. 

Arnold: I was afraid that you and Lord Porteous must 
nnd it embarrassing. 

lady kitty: Oh, no. Hughie was his greatest friend. They 
were at Eton and Oxford together. I think your father has 
improved so much since I saw him last. He wasn’t good- 
looking as a young man, but now he’s quite handsome. 
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[7/;r footman brings in a tray on which are tea - things . 

lady kitty: Shall I pour it out for you? 

Arnold: Thank you very much. 

LADY kitty: Do you take sugar? 

Arnold: No. I gave it up during the war. 

lady kitty: So wise of you. It’s so bad for the figure. 
Resides being patriotic, of course. Isn’t it absurd that I ' 
should ask my son if he takes sugar or not? Life is really 
very quaint. Sad, of course, but oh, so quaint! Often I lie in 
bed at night and have a good laugh to myself as I think how 
quaint life is. 

Arnold: I m afraid I’m a very serious person. 

lady kitty: How old are you now, Arnold? 

Arnold: Thirty-five. 

lady kitty: Are you really? Of course, I was a child 
when I married your father. 

Arnold: Really. He always told me you were twenty-two. 

LADY kitty : Oh, what nonsense! Why, I was married out 
of the nursery. I put my hair up for the first time on my 
wedding-day. 

Arnold: Where is Lord Porteous? 

lady kitty: My dear, it sounds too absurd to hear you 
call him Lord Porteous. Why don’t you call him—Uncle 
Hughic? 

Arnold: He doesn't happen to be my uncle. 

LADY kitty: No, but he’s your godfather. You know, I’m 
jure you'll like him when you know him better. I’m so 
hoping that you and Elizabeth will come and stay with us 
in Florence. I simply adore Elizabeth. She’s too beautiful. v 

Arnold: Her hair is very pretty. 

lady kitty: It’s*not touched up, is it? 

Arnold: Oh, no. 

lady kitty: I just wondered. It’s rather a coincidence 
that her hair should be the same colour as mine. I suppose 
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it shows that your father and you are attracted by just the 
same thing. So interesting, heredity, isn’t it? 

Arnold: Very. 

lady kitty: Of course, since I joined the Catholic Church 
t , I don’t believe in it any more. Darwin and all that sort of 
thing. Too dreadful. Wicked, you know. Besides, it's not 
f very good form, is it? 

[champion-cheney cojtics in from the garden. 

c.-c.: Do I intrude? 

lady kitty: Come in, Clive. Arnold and I have been 
having such a wonderful heart-to-heart talk. 

c.-c.: Very nice. 

Arnold: Father, I stepped in for a moment at the Har¬ 
veys’ on my way back. It’s simply criminal what they’re do¬ 
ing with that house. 

—, c.-c.: What arc they doing? 

Arnold: It’s an almost perfect Georgian house and they’ve 
got a lot of dreadful Victorian furniture. I gave them my 
ideas on the subject, but it’s quite hopeless. They said they 
T were attached to their furniture. 

c.-c.: Arnold should have been an interior decorator. 

lady kitty: He has wonderful tatste. He gets that from 
me. 

Arnold: I suppose I have a certain fair. I have a passion 
for decorating houses. 

lady kitty: You’ve made this one charming. 

c.-c.: D you remember, we just had chintzes and comfort¬ 
able chairs when we lived here, Kitty. 

4 lady kitty : Perfectly hideous, wasn’t it ? 

c.-c.: In those days gentlemen and ladies were not ex- 
—' pected to have taste. 

Arnold: You know, I’ve been looking at this chair again. 
Since Lord Porteous said the legs weren’t right I’ve been 
very uneasy. 
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lady kitty: He only said that because he was in a bad 
temper. 

c.-c.: His temper seems to me very short these days, Kitty. 
lady kitty: Oh, it is. 

Arnold: You feel he knows what he’s talking about. I 
gave seventy-five pounds for that chair. I’m very seldom 
taken in. I always think if a thing’s right you feel it. 
c.-c.: Well, don’t let it disturb your night’s rest. 

Arnold: But, my dear father, that’s just what it does. I 
had a most horrible dream about it last night. 
lady kitty: Here is Hughic. 

Arnold: I’m going to fetch a book I have on Old Eng¬ 
lish furniture. There’s an illustration of a chair which is al¬ 
most identical with this one. 

[ I’ortf.ous comes in. 

porteous: Quite a family gathering, by George! 
c.-c.: I was thinking just now we’d make a very pleasing 
picture of a typical English home. 

Arnold: I’ll be back in five minutes. There’s something I 
want to show you, Lord Porteous. 

[ He goes out. 

c.-c.: Would you like to play piquet with me, Hughic? 
porteous: Not particularly. 

c.-c.: You were never much of a piquet player, were you? 
porteous: My dear Clive, you people don’t know what 

piquet is in England. 

c.-c.: Let’s have a game then. You may make money. 
porteous: I don’t want to play with you. 

LADY kitty: I don’t know why not, Hughic. 
porteous: Let me tell you that I don’t like your manner, 
c.-c.: I’m sorry for that. I’m afraid I can’t offer to change 

it at my age. 

porteous: I don’t know what you want to be hanging 
around here for. 
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c.-c.: A natural attachment to my home. 

porteous: If you’d had any tact you’d have kept out of 

the way while we were here. 

c.-c.: My dear Hughie, I don’t understand your attitude 

v at all. If I’m willing to let bygones be bygones why should 
you object? 

f porteous: Damn it all, they’re not bygones, 
c.-c.: After all, I am the injured party. 
porteous: How the devil are you the injured party? 
c.-c.: Well, you did run away with my wife, didn’t you? 
lady kitty: Now, don’t lets go into ancient history. I 
can’t see why we shouldn’t all be friends. 
porteous: I beg you not to interfere, Kitty. 
lady kitty: I’m very fond of Clive. 

porteous: You never cared two straws for Clive. \ou 
—dpnly say that to irritate me. 

lady kitty: Not at all. I don’t see why he shouldn t come 
and stay with us. 

c.-c.: I’d love to. I think Florence in spring-time is de- 
lightful. Have you central heating? 

porteous: I never liked you, I don’t like you now, and I 
never shall like you. 

c.-c.: How very unfortunate! Because I liked you, I like 
you now, and I shall continue to like you. 

lady kitty: There’s something very nice about you, Clive. 
porteous: If you think that, why the devil did you leave 
him? 

lady kitty: Are you going to reproach me because I 
loved you? How utterly, utterly, utterly detestable you arel 
c.-c.: Now, now, don’t quarrel with one another. 

—< LADY kitty : It’s all his fault. I’m the easiest person in the 

world to live with. But really he’d try the patience of a 
saint. 

c.-c.: Come, come, don’t get upset, Kitty. When two peo- 
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pic live together there must be a certain amount of give and 
take. 


porteous: I don’t know what the devil you’re 
about. 


talking 


c.-c.: It hasn’t escaped my observation that you are ar'*' 
little inclined to frip. Many couples are. I think it’s a pity. 

porteous: Would you have the very great kindness to 
mind your own business? 

lady kitty: It is his business. He naturally wants me to 
be happy. 

c.-c.: I have the very greatest affection for Kitty. 
porteous: Then why the devil didn’t you look after her 
properly ? 

c.-c.: My dear Hughic, you were my greatest friend. I 
trusted you. It may have been rash. 
porteous: It was inexcusable. ^ 

lady kitty: I don’t know what you mean by that, Hughie. 
porteous: Don’t, don’t, don’t try and bully me, Kitty. 
lady kitty: Oh, I know what you mean. v 

porteous: Then why the devil did you say you didn’t? 
lady kitty: When I think that I sacrificed everything 
for that man! And for thirty years I’ve had to live in a 
filthy marble palace with no sanitary conveniences, 
c.-c.: D’you mean to say you haven’t got a bathroom? 
lady kitty: I’ve had to wash in a tub. 
c.-c.: My poor Kitty, how you’ve suffered! 
porteous: Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hearing of the sacri¬ 
fices you made. I suppose you think I sacrificed nothing. I 
should have been Prime Minister by now if it hadn’t been 
for you. 

lady kitty: Nonsense! 

porteous: What do you mean by that? Every one said I 
should be Prime Minister. Shouldn’t I have been Prime 
Minister, Clive? 
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c.-c.: It was certainly the general expectr*ion. 
porteous: I was the most promising young man of my 
day. I was bound to get a seat in the Cabinet at the next 
election. 

lady kitty: They’d have found you out just as I’ve found 
^ you out. I’m sick of hearing that I ruined your career. You 
f never had a career to ruin. Prime Minister! You haven’t 
the brain. You haven't the character. 

c.-c.: Cheek, push, and a gift of the gab will serve very 
well instead, you know. 

lady kitty: Besides, in politics it’s not the men that 
matter. It’s the women at the back of them. I could have 
made Clive a Cabinet Minister if I’d wanted to. 
porteous: Clive? 

lady kitty: With my beauty, my charm, my force of 
^character, my wit, I could have done anything. 

porteous: Clive was nothing but my political secretary. 
When I was Prime Minister I might have made him Gover¬ 
nor of some Colony or other. Western Australia, say. Out 
of pure kindliness. 

lady kitty: [With flashing eyes.] D’you think I would 
have buried myself in Western Australia? With my beauty? 
My charm? 

porteous: Or Barbadocs, perhaps. 

lady kitty: [Furiously.] Barbadoes! Barbadoes can go 
to—Barbadoes. 

porteous: That’s all you’d have got. 
lady kitty: Nonsense! I’d have India. 

• * porteous: I would never have given you India. 
lady kitty: You would have given me India. 

— porteous: I tell you I wouldn't. 

lady kitty: The King would have given me India. The 
nation would have insisted on my having India. I would 
have been a vice-reine or nothing. 
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porteous: I tell you that as long as the interests of the 
British Empire—Damn it all, my teeth are coming out! 

[He hurries from the room. 

lady kitty: It’s too much. I can’t bear it any more. I’ve 
put up with him for thirty years and now I’m at the end 
of my tether. ' < 

c.-c.: Calm yourself, my dear Kitty. \ 

i.ady kitty: I won't listen to a word. I’ve quite made up 
m > rmnd. It ’s finished, finished, finished. [ With a change of 
tone .J I was so touched when I heard that you never lived 
in this house again after I left it. 

c.-c.: The cuckoos have always been very plentiful. Their 
note has a personal application which, I must say, I have 
found extremely offensive. 

lady kitty: When I saw that you didn’t marry again I 
couldn’t help thinking that you still loved me. ^ 

c.-c.: I am one of the few men I know who is able to 
profit by experience. 

lady kitty: In the eyes of the Church I am still your 
wife. The Church is so wise. It knows that in the end a <r- 
woman always comes back to her first love. Clive, I am 
willing to return to you. 

c.-c.: My dear Kitty*_J couldn’t take advantage of your 
momentary vexation with Hughie to let you take a step 
which I know you would bitterly regret. 

lady kitty: You’ve waited for me a long time. For 
Arnold’s sake. 

c.-c.: Do you think we really need bother about Arnold? 

In the last thirty years he’s had time to grow used to the * 
situation. 

LADY kitty: [With a little smile.] I think I’ve sown my-- 
wild oats, Clive. 

c.-c.: I haven’t. I was a good young man. Kitty. 
lady kitty: I know. 
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c.-c.: And I’m very glad, because it has enabled me to be 

a wicked old one. 

lady kitty: I beg your pardon. 

[ARNOLD comes in with a large boof( in his hand. 

~ ^ Arnold : I say, I’ve found the book I was hunting for. 

Oh, isn’t Lord Porteous here? 

lady kitty: One moment, Arnold. Your father and I arc 

busy. 

Arnold: I’m so sorry. 

[He goes out into the garden. 
lady kitty: Explain yourself, Clive. 

c.-c.: When you ran away from me, Kitty, I was sore and 
angry and miserable. But above all I felt a fool. 
lady kitty: Men are so vain. 

c.-c.: But I was a student of history, and presently I rc- 
-Sected that I shared my misfortune with very nearly all 
the greatest men. 

lady kitty: I’m a great reader myself. It has always 
struck me as peculiar. 

c.-c.: The explanation is very simple. Women dislike in¬ 
telligence, and when they find it in their husbands they 
revenge themselves on them in the only way they can, by 
making them—well, what you made me. 
lady kitty: It’s ingenious. It may be true, 
c.-c.: I felt I had done my duty by society and I deter¬ 
mined to devote the rest of my life to my own entertain¬ 
ment. The House of Commons had always bored me ex¬ 
cessively and the scandal of our divorce gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity to resign my seat. I have been relieved to find that 
the country got on perfectly well without me. 

lady kitty: But has love never entered your life? 
c.-c.: Tell me frankly, Kitty, don’t you think people make 
a lot of unnecessary fuss about love? 

lady kitty: It’s the most wonderful thing in the world. 
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c.-c.: You’re incorrigible. Do you really think it was worth 
sacrificing so much for? 

lady kitty: My dear Clive, I don't mind telling you that 
if I had my time over again I should be unfaithful to you, 
but I should not leave you. ^- \y 

c.-c.. For some years I was notoriously the prey of a 
secret sorrow. Lut I found so many charming creatures who' 

" ere anxious to console that in the end it grew rather 
fatiguing. Out of regard to my health I ceased to frequent 
the drawing-rooms of Mayfair. 
lady kitty: And since then? 

c.-c.: Since then I have allowed myself the luxury of as¬ 
sisting financially a succession of dear little things, in a 
somewhat humble sphere, between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five. 

lad\ kitty : I cannot understand the infatuation of men 
for young girls. I think they’re so dull. 

c.-c.: It’s a matter of taste. I love old wine, old friends 
and old books, but I like young women. On their twenty- 
fifth birthday I give them a diamond ring and tell them 
they must no longer waste their youth and beauty on an old 
fogey like me. We have a most affecting scene, my tech¬ 
nique on these occasions is perfect, and then I start all over 
again. 

lady Kirn: You’re a wicked old man, Clive, 
c.-c.: That’s what I told you. But, by George! I’m a happy" 
one. 

lady kitty: There’s only one course open to me now. 
c.-c.: What is that! *~ 

LADY kitty: [With a flashing smile.] To go and dress 
for dinner. *— 

c.-c.: Capital. I will follow your example. 

[As lady Kim goes out Elizabeth comes in. 

Elizabeth: Where is Arnold? 
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c.-c.: He’s on the terrace. I’ll call him. 

Elizabeth: Don't bother. 

c.-c.: I was just strolling along to my cottage to put on a 
dinner jacket. [As he goes out .j Arnold. [Exit c.-c. 

- ^ Arnold: Hulloa! [He comes in.] Oh, Elizabeth, I’ve 
found an illustration here of a chair which is almost iden- 
f tical with mine. It’s dated 1750. Look! 

Elizabeth: That’s very interesting. 

Arnold: I want to show it to Porteous. [Moving a chair 
which has been misplaced.] You know, it does exasperate 
me the way people will not leave things alone. I no sooner 
put a thing in its place than somebody moves it. 

Elizabeth: It must be maddening for you. 

Arnold: It is. You are the worst offender. I can’t think 
why you don’t take the pride that I do in the house. After 
-all, it’s one of the show places in the county. 

Elizabeth: I’m afraid you find me very unsatisfactory. 

Arnold: [Good-humouredly.] I don’t know about that. 
But my two subjects are politics and decoration. I should be 
a perfect fool if I didn’t sec that you don’t care two straws 
about either. 

euzabeth: We haven’t very much in common, Arnold, 
have we? 

Arnold: I don t think you can blame me for that. 

Elizabeth: I don t. I blame you for nothing. I have no 
fault to find with you. 

Arnold: [Surprised at her significant tone.] Good gracious 
me, what’s the meaning of all this? 

Elizabeth: Well, I don’t think there’s any object in beat¬ 
ing “about the bush. I want you to let me go. 

■*** Arnold: Go where? 

Elizabeth: Away. For always. 

Arnold: My dear child, what are you talking about? 

Elizabeth: I want to be free. 
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arxold: [Awused rather than disconcerted .] Don’t be 
ridiculous, darling. I daresay you’re run down and want a 
change. I'll take you over to Paris for a fortnight if you 
like. 

Elizabeth: I shouldn't have spoken to you if I hadoIt> 
quite made up my mind. We’ve been married for three 
years and I don’t think it’s been a great success. I’m frankly' 
bored by the life you want me to lead. 

Arnold: Well, if you’ll allow me to say so, the fault is 
yours. We lead a very distinguished, useful life. We know 
a lot of extremely nice people. 

ELIZABETH: I’m quite willing to allow that the fault is 
mine. But how does that make it any better? I’m only 
twenty-five. If I’ve made a mistake I have time to correct 
it. 

Arnold: I can’t bring myself to take you very seriously 

ELIZABETH: You see, I don’t love you. 

Arnold: Well, I’m awfully sorry. But you weren’t obliged 
to marry me. You’ve made your bed and I’m afraid you 
must lie on it. 

Elizabeth: That’s one of the falsest proverbs in the Eng¬ 
lish language. Why should you lie on the bed you’ve made 
it you don’t want to? There’s always the floor. 

Arnold: For goodness’ sake don’t be funny, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: I’ve quite made up my mind to leave you, 
Arnold. 

Arnold: Come, come, Elizabeth, you must be sensible. 
You haven’t any reason to leave me. 

ELIZABETH: Why should youAvish to keep a woman tied*' 

to you who wants to be free? 

arnold: I happen to be in love with you. *~ 

Elizabeth: You might have said that before. 

ARNOLD: I thought you’d take it for granted. You can’t 
expect a man to go on making love to his wife after three 
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years. I’m very busy. I’m awfully keen on politics and I’ve 
worked like a dog to make this house a thing of beauty. 
After all, a man marries to have a home, but also because 
he doesn’t want to be bothered with sex and all that sort 
.of thing. I fell in love with you the first time I saw you and 
I’ve been in love ever since. 

r Elizabeth: I’m sorry, but if you’re not in love with a man 
his love doesn’t mean very much to you. 

Arnold: It’s so ungrateful. I’ve done everything in the 
world for you. 

Elizabeth: You’ve been very kind to me. But you’ve 
asked me to lead a life I don’t like and that I’m not suited 
for. I’m awfully sorry to cause you pain, but now you must 
let me go. 

Arnold: Nonsense! I’m a good deal older than you arc 
.and I think I have a little more sense. In your interest as 
well as in mine I’m not going to do anything of the sort. 

Elizabeth: [With a smile.) How can you prevent me? 
You can’t keep me under lock and key. 

ARNOLD: Please don’t talk to me as if I were a foolish 
child. You re my wife and you’re going to remain my wife. 

Elizabeth: What sort of life do you think we should 
lead? Do you think there’d be any more happiness for you 
than for me? 

Arnold: But what is it precisely that you suggest? 
ELIZABETH: Well, I want you to let me divorce you. 
Arnold: [Astounded.] Me? Thank you very much. Arc 
you under the impression I’m going to sacrifice my career 
''for a whim of yours? 

Elizabeth: How will it do that? 

—• Arnold: My seat’s wobbly enough as it is. Do you think 

I d be able to hold it if I were in a divorce case ? Even if it 

were a put-up job, as most divorces are nowadays, it would 
damn me. 
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Elizabeth: It s rather hard on a woman to be divorced. 
arxold : [With sudden suspicion .] What do you mean by 
that? Are you in love with someone? 

Elizabeth: Yes. 

• ARNOLD: Who? 

ELIZABETH: Teddie Luton. ^ 

\He is astonished for a moment, then bursts into a laughi 
Arnold: My poor child, how can you be so ridiculous? 
Why, he hasn’t a bob. He’s a perfectly commonplace young 
man. It’s so absurd I can’t even be angry with you. 

Elizabeth: I’ve fallen desperately in love with him, Ar¬ 
nold. 

Arnold: Well, you’d better fall desperately out. 
Elizabeth: He wants to marry me. 

Arnold: I daresay he does. He can go to hell. 

Elizabeth: It’s no good talking like that. 

Arnold: Is he your lover? 

Elizabeth: No, certainly not. 

Arnold: It shows that he’s a mean skunk to take advan¬ 
tage of my hospitality to make love to you. $ 

Elizabeth: He’s never even kissed me. 

Arnold: I’d try telling that to the horse marines if I were 
you. 

Elizabeth: It’s because I wanted to do nothing shabby 
that I told you straight out how things were. 

Arnold: How long have you been thinking of this? 
Elizabeth: I’ve been in love with Teddie ever since I 
knew him. 

Arnold: And you never thought of me at all, I suppose.^ 
ELIZABETH: Oh, yes, I did. I was miserable. But I can’t 
help myself. I wish I loved you, but I don’t. 

Arnold: I recommend you to think very carefully before 
you do anything foolish. 

ELIZABETH: I have thought very carefully. 
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Arnold: By God, I don t know why I don’t give you 3 
sound hiding. I’m not sure if that wouldn’t be the best thing 
to bring you to your senses. 

Elizabeth: Oh, Arnold, don’t take it like that. 

ARNOLD! How do you expect me to take it? You come to 
me quite calmly and say: “I’ve had enough of you. We’ve 
rbeen married three years and I think I’d like to marry 
somebody else now. Shall I break up your home? What a 
bore for you! Do you mind my divorcing you? It’ll smash 
up your career, will it? What a pity!’’ Oh, no, my girl, I 
may be a fool, but I’m not a damned fool. 

ELIZABETH! Teddie is leaving here by the first train to¬ 
morrow. I warn you that I mean to join him as soon as 
he can make the necessary arrangements. 

Arnold: Where is he? 

ELIZABETH! I don’t know. I suppose lie’s in his room. 

[ARNOLD goes to the door and calls. 

Arnold: George! 

[For a moment he realms up and down the room im- 
r* patiently. Elizabeth watches him. The footman come/ in. 

FOOTMAN! Yes, sir. 

ARNOLD! Tell Mr Luton to come here at once 


L "'“ “« 


footman: Very good, madam. [Exit footman 

ARNO A L ET TK What a T yOU g ° in * l ° “X - 1W 
Arnold; Thats my business 

, *» ,ZABE ™, : 1 Wouldn ’t ™ke 2 scene if I were you 
Arnold; I m not going to make a scene. 

[ 1 hey wait in silence. 

' did y ° u insist my mother coming here ? 

attimde that t!° ^ absurd to takc ”P the 

r\ 1 hould be contaminated by her when 
Arnold: [Interrupting.] When you were proposing to^\ 
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exactly the same thing. Well, now you’ve seen her what do 
you think of her? Do you think it's been a success? Is that 
the sort of woman a man would like his mother to be? 

Elizabeth: I've been ashamed. I’ve been so sorry. It all 
seemed dreadful and horrible. This morning I happened to 
notice a rose in the garden. It was all overblown and be-' 
draggled. It looked like a painted old woman. And I re-\ } 
rrtembered that I’d looked at it a day or two ago. It was 
lovely then, fresh and blooming and fragrant. It may be 
hideous now, but that doesn’t take away from the beauty j 
it had once. That was real. • I, 

Arnold: Poetry, by God! As if this were the moment for 
poetry! 

[teddie comes in. He has changed into a dinner jacket. 
teddie: [To Elizabeth.] Did you want me? < 

Arnold: I sent for you. v 

[teddie ioo/^s from Arnold to Elizabeth. He sees that 
something has happened. 

When would it be convenient for you to leave this house? 
teddie: I was proposing to go tomorrow morning. But Ip- 
can very well go at once if you like. 

Arnold: I do like. 

teddie: Very well. Is there anything else you wish to say 
to me? 

Arnold: Do you think it was a very honourable thing to 
come down here and make love to my wife? 

teddie: No, I don’t. I haven’t been very happy about it. 
That’s why I wanted to go away. 

Arnold: Upon my word you’re cool. V. 

teddie: I’m afraid it’s no good saying I’m sorry and that 
sort of thing. You know what the situation is. 

Arnold: Is it true that you want to marry Elizabeth? 
teddie: Yes. I should like to marry her as soon as ever I 


can. 
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Arnold: Have you thought of me at all? Has it struck 
you that you’re destroying my home and breaking up my 
happiness? 

teddie: I don’t see how there could be much happiness 
for you if Elizabeth doesn’t care for you. 

Arnold: Let me tell you that I refuse to have my home 
broken up by a twopenny-halfpenny adventurer who takes 
advantage of a foolish woman. I refuse to allow myself to 
be divorced. I can't prevent my wife from going off with 
you if she’s determined to make a damned fool of herself, 
but this I tell you: nothing will induce me to divorce her. 

Elizabeth: Arnold, that would be monstrous. 

teddie: We could force you. 

Arnold: How? 

teddie: If we went away together openly you’d have to 
bring an action. 

Arnold: Twenty-four hours after you leave this house I 
shall go down to Brighton with a chorus-girl. And neither 
you nor I will be able to get a divorce. We’ve had enough 
divorces in our family. And now get out, get out, get out! 

[teddie loo/^s uncertainly at Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth: [With a little smile .] Don’t bother about me. 
I shall be all right. 

Arnold: Get out! Get out! 


END OF THE SECOND ACT 


THE THIRD ACT 


The scene is the same . 

It is the night of the same day as that on which tables 
place the action of the second act . 

CHAMPION-CHENEY and Arnold, both in dinner jackets , 
are discovered , champion-cheney is seated . Arnold walkj 
restlessly up and down the room . 

c.-c.: I think, if you'll follow my advice to the letter, you’ll 
probably work the trick. 

Arnold: I don’t like it, you know. It’s against all my 
principles. 

c.-c.: My dear Arnold, we all hope that you have before 
you a distinguished political career. You can’t learn too 
soon that the most useful thing about a principle is that it 
can always be sacrificed to expediency. 

Arnold: But supposing it doesn’t come off? Women are 

incalculable. 

c.-c.: Nonsense! Men arc romantic. A woman will always 

sacrifice herself if you give her the opportunity. It is her 

favourite form of self-indulgence. 

Arnold: I never know whether you're a humourist or a 

cynic, father. 

c.-c.: I’m neither, my dear boy; I’m merely a very truth¬ 
ful man. But people are so unused to the truth that they're 

apt to mistake it for a joke or a sneer 

Arnold: [Irritably.] It seems so unfair that this should 

happen to me. 
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c.-c.: Keep your head, my boy, and do what I tell you. 

[lady kitty and Elizabeth come in. lady kitty is in a 
gorgeous evening gown. 

Elizabeth: Where is Lord Porteous? 

c.-c.: He’s on the terrace. He’s smoking a cigar. [Going 
to window .] Hughie! 

[porteous comes in. 

porteous: [With a grunt.] Yes? Where’s Mrs Shcnstonc? 

Elizabeth: Oh, she had a headache. She’s gone to bed. 

[When porteous comes in lady kitty with a very 
haughty air purses her lips and takes up an illustrated paper. 
porteous gives her an irritated look, takes another illus¬ 
trated paper and sits himself down at the other end of the 
room. They are not on speaking terms. 

c.-c.: Arnold and I have just been down to my cottage. 

Elizabeth: I wondered where you’d gone. 

c.-c.: I came across an old photograph album this after¬ 
noon. I meant to bring it along before dinner, but I forgot, 
so we went and fetched it. 

Elizabeth: Oh, do let me see it. I love old photographs. 

[He gives her the album, and she, sitting down, puts it on 

her \nees and begins to turn over the pages. He stands over 

her. LADY KITTY and porteous take surreptitious glances at 
one another. 

c.-c.: I thought it might amuse you to see what pretty 
women looked like five-and-thirty years ago. That was the 
day of beautiful women. 

ELIZABETH: Do you think they were more beautiful then 
than they are now? 

c.-c.: Oh, much. Now you see lots of pretty little things, 
but very few beautiful women. 

Elizabeth: Aren’t their clothes funny? 

c.-c.: [Pointing to a photograph .] That’s Mrs Langtry. 

Elizabeth: She has a lovely nose. 
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c.-c.: She was the most wonderful thing you ever saw. 
Dowagers used to jump on chairs in order to get a good 
look at her when she came into a drawing-room. I was 
riding with her once, and we had to have the gates of the 
livery stable closed when she was getting on her horsey 
because the crowd was so great. 

Elizabeth: And who’s that? 

c.-c.: Lady Lonsdale. That’s Lady Dudley. 

Elizabeth: This is an actress, isn’t it? 

c.-c.: It is, indeed. Ellen Terry. By George, how I loved 

1 that woman! 

Elizabeth: [ With a smile.] Dear Ellen Terry! 
c.-c.: That’s Bawbs. I never saw a smarter man in my 
life. And Oliver Montagu. Henry Manners with his eye- 

glass. 

ELIZABETH! Nice-looking, isn’t he? And this? ^ 

c.-c.: That’s Mary Anderson. I wish you could have seen 
her in A Winter’s Tale. Her beauty just took your breath 
away. And look! There’s Lady Randolph. Bernal Osborne 

—the wittiest man I ever knew. 

- ELIZABETH! I think it’s too sweet. I love their absurd 

bustles and those tight sleeves. 

c.-c:: What figures they had! In those days a woman 
wasn’t supposed to be as thin as a rail and flat as a pan¬ 
cake. 

Elizabeth : Oh, but aren’t they laced in? How could they 
i bear it? 

c.-c.: They didn’t play golf then, and nonsense like that, 
you know. They hunted, in a tall hat and a long black habit, 
and they were very gracious and charitable to the poor in 

( the village. ...... 

ELIZABETH! Did the poor like it? 

c c • They had a very thin time if they didn t. When, 
they were in London they drove in the Park every after- 
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noon, and they went to ten-course dinners, where they never 
met.anybody they didn't know. And they had their box at 
the opera when Patti was singing or Madame Albam. 
ELIZABETH: Oh, what a lovely little thing! Who on earth 
/, js that? 

c.-c.: That? 

f Elizabeth: She looks so fragile, like a piece of exquisite 
china, with all those furs on and her face up against her 
muff, and the snow falling. 

c.-c.: Yes, there was quite a rage at that time for being 

taken in an artificial snowstorm. 

Elizabeth: What a sweet smile, so roguish and frank, 
and debonair! Oh, I wish I looked like that. Do tell me 
who it is. 

c.-c.: Don’t you know? 

—• ELIZABETH : No. 

c.-c.: Why—it’s Kitty. 

ELIZABETH: Lady Kitty! [To lady kitty.] Oh, my dear, 
do look. It’s too ravishing. [SA^ takes the album over to her 
impulsively. ] Why didn’t you tell me you looked like that? 
Everybody must have been in love with you. 

[lady kitty takes the album and looks at it. Then she 
lets it slip from her hands and covers her face with her 
hands. She is crying. 

[In consternation.] My dear, what’s the matter ? Oh, what 
have I done? I’m so sorry. 

lady kitty: Don’t, don’t talk to me. Leave me alone. It’s 
stupid of me. 

■ [Elizabeth looks at her for a moment perplexed, then , 
turning round, slips her arm in champion-cheney’s and 
leads him out on to the terrace. 

Elizabeth: [As they are going, in a whisper.] Did you 
do that on purpose? 

[porteous gets up and goes over to lady kitty. He puts 
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his hand on her shoulder. They remain thus for a little 
while. 

porteous: I’m afraid I was very rude to you before dinner, 
Kitty. 

lady kitty: [Taking his hand which is on her shoulder .] 
It doesn’t matter. I’m sure I was very exasperating. 
porteous: I didn’t mean what I said, you know. 
lady kitty: Neither did I. 

porteous: Of course I know that I’d never have been 
Prime Minister. 

lady kitty: How can you talk such nonsense, Hughie? 
No one would have had a chance if you’d remained in 
politics. 

porteous: I haven’t the character. 

lady kjtty: You have more character than anyone I’ve 
ever met. 

porteous: Besides, I don’t know that I much wanted to 
be Prime Minister. 

lady kitty: Oh, but I should have been proud of you. 
Of course you’d have been Prime Minister. 

porteous: I’d have given you India, you know. I think it 
would have been a very popular appointment. 

lady kitty: I don’t care twopence about India. I’d have 
been quite content with Western Australia. 

porteous: My dear, you don’t think I’d have let you bury 
yourself in Western Australia? 
lady kitty: Or Barbadoes. 

porteous: Never. It sounds like a cure for flat feet. I’d 
have kept you in London. 

[He pic\s tl P a ^ um an d i s about to look at the photo¬ 
graph of lady kitty. She puts her hand over it. 
lady kitty: No, don’t look. 

[He takes her hand away. 
porteous: Don’t be so silly. 
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lady kitty: Isn’t it hateful to grow old? 
porteous: You know, you haven’t changed much. 

LADY kitty: f Enchanted.] Oh, Hughie, how can you talk 
such nonsense? 

porteous: Of course you’re a little more mature, but that’s 
all. A woman’s all the better for being rather mature. 
lady kitty: Do you really think that? 
porteous: Upon my soul I do. 
lady kitty: You’re not saying it just to please me? 
porteous: No, no. 

lady kitty: Let me look at the photograph again. 

[She takes the album and looks at the photograph com¬ 
placently. 

The fact is, if your bones arc good, age doesn’t really 
matter. You'll always be beautiful. 

^ porteous: [With a little smile, almost as if he mere talk¬ 
ing to a child.] It was silly of you to cry. 

lady kitty: It hasn’t made my eyelashes run, has it? 
porteous: Not a bit. 

lady kitty: It's very good stuff I use now. They don't 
stick together either. 

porteous: Look here, Kitty, how much longer do you 
want to stay here? 

lady kitty: Oh, I’m quite ready to go whenever you 
like. 

porteous: Clive gets on my nerves. I don’t like the way 
he keeps hanging about you. 

lady kitty: [Surprised, rather amused, and delighted.] 
'• Hughie, you don’t mean to say you're jealous of poor Clive? 
porteous: Of course I’m not jealous of him, but he docs 

l°°k at you in a way that I can’t help thinking rather ob¬ 
jectionable. 

lady kitty: Hughie, you may throw me downstairs like 
Amy Robsart; you may drag me about the floor by the hair 
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of my head; I don’t care, you’re jealous. I shall never grow 
old. 

porteous: Damn it all, the man was your husband. 
lady kitty: My dear Hughie, he never had your style. 
Why, the moment you come into a room everyone looks 
and says, Who the devil is that? 

porteous: What? You think that, do you? Well, I dare¬ 
say there’s something in what you say. These damned 
Radicals can say what they like, but, by God, Kitty, when a 
man’s a gentleman—well, damn it all, you know what I 

mean. 

LADY kitty: I think Clive has degenerated dreadfully 
since we left him. 

porteous: What do you say to making a bee line for 

Italy and going to San Michele? 

lady kitty: Oh, Hughie! Its years since we were there. 
porteous: Wouldn’t you like to see it again—just once 

more ? 

lady kjtty: Do you remember the first time we went? 
It was the most heavenly place I’d ever seen. We'd only 
left England a month, and I said I’d like to spend all my 

life there. . . . 

porteous: Of course, I remember. And in a fortnight it 

was yours, lock, stock and barrel. 

lady kitty: We were very happy there, Hughie. 

porteous: Let’s go back once more. 

lady kitty: I daren’t. It must be all peopled with the 
ghosts of our past. One should never go again to a place 
where one has been happy. It would break my heart. 

porteous: Do you remember how we used to at on the 
terrace of the old castle and look at the Adriatic? We might 
have been the only people in the world, you and I, Kitty. 
lady kitty: [Tragically.] And we thought our love 

would last for ever. 
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[Enter CHAMPION-CHENEY. 

porteous: Is there any chance of bridge this evening? 

c.-c.: I don’t think we can make up a four. 

porteous: What a nuisance that boy went away like that! 

/ He wasn’t a bad player. 

' c.-c.: Teddie Luton? 

r lady kitty: I think it was very funny his going without 
saying good-bye to anyone. 

c.-c.: The young men of the present day are very casual. 
porteous: I thought there was no train in the evening, 
c.-c.: There isn’t. The last train leaves at 5.45. 
porteous: How did he go then? 
c.-c.: He went. 

porteous: Damned selfish 1 call it. 

lady kitty: [ Intrigued .] Why did he go, Clive? 

^ [champion-cmeney lool(S at her for a moment reflec ¬ 
tively . 

c.-c.: I have something very grave to say to you. Eliza¬ 
beth wants to leave Arnold. 

4 lady kitty: Clive! What on earth for? 

c.-c.: She's in love with Teddie Luton. That’s why he 
went. The men of my family arc really very unfortunate. 
porteous: Does she want to run away with him? 
lady kitty: [ With consternation . | My dear, what’s to 
be done? 

c.-c.: I think you can do a great deal. 

lady kitty: I? What? 

c.-c.: Tell her, tell her what it means. 

* [He looks at her fixedly. She stares at him. 
lady kitty: Oh, no, no! 

^ c.-c.: She’s a child. Not for Arnold’s sake. For her sake. 

You must. 

lady kitty: You don’t know what you’re asking, 
c.-c.: Yes, I do. 
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lady kitty: Hughie, what shall I do? 
porteous: Do what you like. I shall never blame you for 
anything. 

[ 7 he footman comes in with a letter on a salver. He 
hesitates on seeing that Elizabeth is not in the room. 
c.-c.: What is it? 

footman: I was looking for Mrs. Champion-Cheney, sir. 
c.-c.: She’s not here. Is that a letter? 

footman: Yes, sir. It’s just been sent up from The Cham¬ 
pion Arms. 

c.-c.: Leave it. I'll give it to Mrs. Cheney. 
footman: Very good, sir. 

[He brings the tray to clive, who ta\es the letter. The 
FOOTMAN goes Ollt . 

porteous: Is The Champion Arms the local pub? 
c.-c.: [Looking at the letter .] It’s by way of being a hotel, 
but I never heard of anyone staying there. 

lady kitty: If there was no train I suppose he had to go 
there. 

c.-c.: Great minds. I wonder what he has to write about. 
[He goes to the door leading on to the garden.] Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth: [Outside.] Yes. 
c.-c.: Here’s a, note for you. 

[There is silence. They wait jor Elizabeth to come. She 
enters. 

ELIZABETH: It’s lovely in the garden tonight. 

c.-c.: They’ve just sent this up from The Champion Arms. 

Elizabeth: Thank you. 

[ Without embarrassment she opens the letter. They watch 
her while she reads it. It covers three pages. She puts it 
away in her bag. 

lady kitty: Hughie, I wish you’d fetch me a cloak. I’d 
like to take a little stroll in the garden, but after thirty years 
in Italy I find these English summers rather chilly. 
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[Without a word porteous goes out. Elizabeth is lost in 
thought. 

I want to talk to Elizabeth, Clive, 
c.-c.: I’ll leave you. 

/ . [He goes out. 

lady kitty : What does he say ? 

r ELIZABETH: Who? 

lady kitty: Mr. Luton. 

Elizabeth: [Gives a little start. I hen she loo/^s at lady 
kitty.] They’ve told you? 

lady kitty: Yes. And now they have I think I knew it 
all along. 

Elizabeth: I don’t expect you to have much sympathy 
for me. Arnold is your son. 
lady kitty: So pitifully little. 

— ELIZABETH: I’m not suited for this sort of existence. Ar¬ 
nold wants me to take what he calls my place in Society. 
Oh, I get so bored with those parties in London. All those 
middle-aged painted women, in beautiful clothes, lolloping 
round ball-rooms with rather old young men. And the end¬ 
less luncheons where they gossip about so-and-so’s love 
affairs. 

lady kitty: Are you very much in love with Mr Luton? 
Elizabeth: I love him with all my heart. 
lady kitty : And he ? 

Elizabeth: He’s never cared for anyone but me. He never | 
will. 

lady kitty: Will Arnold let you divorce him? 
r ‘ Elizabeth: No, he won’t hear of it. He refuses even to 
divorce me. 

w lady kitty: Why? 

Elizabeth: He thinks a scandal will revive all the old 
gossip. 

lady kitty: Oh, my poor child. 
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Elizabeth: It can't be helped. I’m quite willing to ac¬ 
cept the consequences. 

LADY kitty: You don’t know what it is to have a man 
tied to you only by his honour. When married people don’t 
get on they can separate, but if they’re not married it’s im¬ 
possible. It’s a tie that only death can sever. 

ELIZABETH: If Teddie stopped caring for me I shouldn’t 
want him to stay with me for five minutes. 

lady kitty: One says that when one’s sure of a man’s 
love, but when one isn’t any more—oh, it’s so different. In 
those circumstances one’s got to keep a man’s love. It’s the 
only thing one has. 

Elizabeth: I’m a human being. I can stand on my own 
feet. 

lady kitty: Have you any money of your own? 

ELIZABETH: NoilC. 

lady kitty: Then how can you stand on your own feet? 
You think I’m a silly frivolous woman, but I’ve learnt 
something in a bitter school. They can make what laws 
they like, they can give us the suffrage, but when you come 
down to bedrock it’s the man who pays the piper who 
calls the tune. Woman will only be the equal of man when 
she earns her living in the same way that he docs. 

ELIZABETH: [Smiling.] It sounds rather funny to hear you 
talk like that. 

lady kitty: A cook who marries a butler can snap her 
fingers in his face because she can earn just as much as he 
can. But a woman in your position and a woman in mine 
will always be dependent on the men who keep them. 

Elizabeth: I don’t want luxury. You don't know how 
sick I am of all this beautiful furniture. These over-deco¬ 
rated houses are like a prison in which I can’t breathe. 
When I drive about in a Callot frock and a Rolls-Royce I 
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envy the shop-girl in a coat and skirt whom I see jumping 
on the tailboard of a bus. 

lady kitty: You mean that if need be you could earn 
your own living? 

/ Elizabeth: Yes. 

lady kitty: What could you be? A nurse or a typist. It’s 
r nonsense. Luxury saps a woman’s nerve. And when she’s 
known it once it becomes a necessity. 

Elizabeth: That depends on the woman. 

lady kitty: When we’re young we think wc’rc different 
from everyone else, but when we grow a little older we dis¬ 
cover we’re all very much of a muchness. 

Elizabeth: You’re very kind to take so much trouble 
about me. 

lady kitty: It breaks my heart to think that you’re going 
^to make the same pitiful mistake that I made. 

Elizabeth: Oh, don’t say it was that, don’t, don’t. 

lady kitty: Look at me, Elizabeth, and look at Hughie. 
Do you think it’s been a success? If I had my time over 
again do you think I’d do it again ? Do you think he would ? 

Elizabeth: You see, you don’t know how much I love 
Teddie. 

lady kitty: And do you think I didn’t love Hughie? Do 
you think he didn’t love me? 

Elizabeth: I’m sure he did. 

lady kitty: Oh, of course in the beginning it was 
heavenly. We felt so brave and adventurous and we were 
so much in love. The first two years were wonderful. People 
r* cut me, you know, but I didn’t mind. I thought love was 
everything. It is a little uncomfortable when you come upon 
^ an old friend and go towards her eagerly, so glad to see her, 
and are met with an icy stare. 

Elizabeth: Do you think friends like that are worth 
having? 
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lady kitty: Perhaps they’re not very sure of themselves. 
Perhaps they’re honestly shocked. It’s a test one had better 
not put one’s friends to if one can help it. It’s rather bitter 
to find how few one has. 

ELIZABETH: But one has some. ■ 

lady kitty: Yes, they ask you to come and see them 
when they’re quite certain no one will be there who might \ 
object to meeting you. Or else they say to you, My dear, 
you know I'm devoted to you, and I wouldn’t mind at all, 
but my girl’s growing up—I’m sure you understand; you 
won’t think it unkind of me if I don’t ask you to the house? 

ELIZABETH: [ Styiiling .] That doesn’t seem to me very 
serious. 

lady kitty: At first I thought it rather a relief, because 
it threw Hughie and me together more. But you know, men 
are very funny. Even when they are in love they’re not in^ 
love all day long. They want change and recreation. 

Elizabeth: I’m not inclined to blame them for that, poor 
dears. 

lady kitty: Then we settled in Florence. And because r- 
we couldn’t get the society we’d been used to, we became 
used to the society we could get. Loose women and vicious 
men. Snobs who liked to patronize people with a handle to 
their names. Vague Italian princes who were glad to bor¬ 
row a few francs from Hughie and seedy countesses who 
liked to drive with me in the Cascine. And then Hughie 
began to hanker after his old life. He wanted to go big 
game shooting, but I dared not let him go. I was afraid 
he’d never come back. * 

ELIZABETH: But you knew he loved you. 
lady kitty: Oh, my dear, what a blessed institution mar- _ 
riage is—for women, and what fools they are to meddle 
with it! The Church is so wise to take its stand on the 

indi— indi- 
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ELIZABETH: Solll- 

lady kitty: Bility of marriage. Believe me, it’s no joke 
when you have to rely only on yourself to keep a man. I 
could never afford to grow old. My dear, I’ll tell you a 
secret that I’ve never told a living soul. 

Elizabeth: What is that? 

r lady kitty: My hair is not naturally this colour. 

Elizabeth: Really. 

LADY kitty: I touch it up. You would never have guessed, 
would you? 

Elizabeth: Never. 

lady kitty: Nobody does. My dear, it’s white, prema¬ 
turely of course, but white. I always think it’s a symbol of 
my life. Are you interested in symbolism? I think it’s too 
wonderful. 

Elizabeth: I don’t think I know very much about it. 
lady kitty: However tired I’ve been I've had to be bril¬ 
liant and gay. I’ve never let Hughic sec the aching heart be¬ 
hind my smiling eyes. 

* Elizabeth: [Amused and touched .] You poor dear. 

lady kitty: And when I saw he was attracted by some¬ 
one else the fear and the jealousy that seized me! You see, 
I didn’t dare make a scene as I should have done if I’d been 
married. I had to pretend not to notice. 

Elizabeth: [ Taken abacl{.] But do you mean to say he 
fell in love with anyone else? 

lady kitty: Of course he did eventually. 

^ Elizabeth: [ Hardly knowing what to say.] You must 
have been very unhappy. 

lady kitty: Oh, I was, dreadfully. Night after night I 
fobbed my heart out when Hughie told me he was going to 
play cards at the club and I knew he was with that odious 
woman. Of course, it wasn’t as if there weren’t plenty o£ 
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men who were only too anxious to console me. Men have 
always been attracted by me, you know. 

Elizabeth: Oh, of course, I can quite understand it. 

lady kitty: But I had my self-respect to think of. I felt 
that whatever Hughie did I would do nothing that I should 
regret. * 

ELIZABETH: You must be very glad now. x 

lady kitty: Oh, yes. Notwithstanding all my temptations 
I’ve been absolutely faithful to Hughie in spirit. 

ELIZABETH: I don’t think I quite understand what you 
mean. 

lady kitty: Well, there was a poor Italian boy, young 
Count Castel Giovanni, who was so desperately in love with 
me that his mother begged me not to be too cruel. She was 
afraid he’d go into a consumption. What could I do? And 
then, oh, years later, there was Antonio Mclita. He said 
he’d shoot himself unless I—well, you understand I couldnT 
let the poor boy shoot himself. 

Elizabeth: D’you think he really would have shot him¬ 
self? 

lady kitty: Oh, one never knows, you know. Those 
Italians are so passionate. He was really rather a lamb. He 
had such beautiful eyes. 

[ELIZABETH loof^s at her for a long time and a certain hor¬ 
ror seizes her of this dissolute, painted old woman. 

ELIZABETH: [Hoarsely. ] Oh, but I think that’s—dread¬ 
ful. 

lady kitty: Are you shocked? One sacrifices one’s life 
for love and then one finds that love doesn’t last. The 
tragedy of love isn’t death or separation. One gets over 
them. The tragedy of love is indifference. 

[arnold comes in. 

ARNOLD: Can I have a little talk with you, Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth: Of course. 
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Arnold: Shall we go for a stroll in the garden? 

Elizabeth: If you like. 

lady kitty: No, stay here. I’m going out anyway. 

\Exit LADY KITTY. 

Arnold: I want you to listen to me for a few minutes, 
Elizabeth. I was so taken aback by what you told me just 
now that I lost my head. I was rather absurd and I beg your 
pardon. I said things I regret. 

Elizabeth: Oh, don’t blame yourself. I’m sorry that I 
should have given you occasion to say them. 

Arnold: I want to ask you if you’ve quite made up your - 
mind to go. 

Elizabeth: Quite. 

Arnold: Just now I seem to have said all that I didn’t 
want to say and nothing that I did. I’m stupid and tongue- 
tied. I never told you how deeply I loved you. 

Elizabeth: Oh, Arnold. 

arnoId: Please let me speak now. It’s so very difficult. 
If I seemed absorbed in politics and the house, and so on, to 
the exclusion of my interest in you. I’m dreadfully sorry. I 
suppose it was absurd of me to think you would take my 
great love for granted. 

Elizabeth: But, Arnold, I’m not reproaching you. 

Arnold: I’m reproaching myself. I’ve been tactless and 
neglectful. But I do ask you to believe that it hasn’t been be¬ 
cause I didn’t love you. Can you forgive me? 

Elizabeth: I don’t think that there’s anything to forgive. 
Arnold: It wasn’t till today when you talked of leaving 
me that I realized how desperately in love with you I was. 
Elizabeth: After three years? 

Arnold: I m so proud of you. I admire you so much. 
When I see you at a party, so fresh and lovely, and every¬ 
body wondering at you, I have a sort of little thrill because 
you’re mine, and afterwards I shall take you home. 
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Elizabeth: Oh, Arnold, you’re exaggerating. 

Arnold : I can't imagine this house without you. Life 
seems on a sudden all empty and meaningless. Oh, Eliza¬ 
beth, don’t you love me at all? 

Elizabeth: It’s much better to be honest. No. 

Arnold: Doesn’t my love mean anything to you? 

ELIZABETH: I’m very grateful to you. I’m sorry to cause 
you pain. What would be the good of my staying with you 
when I should be wretched all the time? 

Arnold: Do you love that man as much as all that? Does 
my unhappiness mean nothing to you? 

Elizabeth: Of course it does. It breaks my heart. You 
see, I never knew I meant so much to you. I’m so touched. 
And I’m so sorry, Arnold, really sorry. But I can’t help my¬ 
self. 

Arnold: Poor child, it’s cruel of me to torture you. 

Elizabeth: Oh, Arnold, believe me, I have tried to make 
the best of it. I’ve tried to love you, but I can’t. After all, 
one either loves or one doesn't. Trying is no help. And now 
I’m at the end of my tether. I can’t help the consequences— 
I must do what my whole self yearns for. 

Arnold: My poor child, I'm so afraid you'll be unhappy. 
I’m so afraid you’ll regret. 

Elizabeth: You must leave me to my fate. I hope you’ll 
forget me and all the unhappiness I’ve caused you. 

Arnold: \There is a pause. Arnold wallas up and down 
the room reflectively. He stops and faces her.] If you love 
this man and want to go to him I’ll do nothing to prevent 
you. My only wish is to do what is best for you. 

Elizabeth: Arnold, that’s awfully kind of you. If I'm 
treating you badly at least I want you to know that I’m 
grateful for all your kindness to me. 

Arnold: But there’s one favour I should like you to do 
me. Will you? 
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Elizabeth: Oh, Arnold, of course I’ll do anything I can. 

Arnold: Teddie hasn’t very much money. You’ve been 
used to a certain amount of luxury, and I can’t bear to think 
that you should do without anything you’ve had. It would 1 
z ,kill me to think that you were suffering any hardship or 
privation. 

r Elizabeth: Oh, but Teddie can earn enough for our needs. 
After all, we don’t want much money. 

Arnold: I’m afraid my mother’s life hasn’t been very 
easy, but it’s obvious that the only thing that’s made it pos¬ 
sible is that Portcous was rich. I want you to let me make 
you an allowance of two thousand a year. 

Elizabeth: Oh, no, I couldn’t think of it. It’s absurd. 

Arnold: I beg you to accept it. You don’t know what a 
difference it will make. 

—. Elizabeth: It’s awfully kind of you, Arnold. It humili¬ 
ates me to speak about it. Nothing would induce me to take 
a penny from you. 

Arnold: Well, you can’t prevent me from opening an ac- 
♦ count at my bank in your name. 1 he money shall be paid 
in every quarter whether you touch it or not, and if you 
happen to want it, it will be there waiting for you. 1 

Elizabeth: You overwhelm me, Arnold. There’s only 
one thing I want you to do for me. I should be very grateful 
if you would divorce me as soon as you possibly can. | 

« Arnold: No, I won t do that. But I’ll give you cause to 
divorce me. 

Elizabeth: You! 

^ Arnold: Yes. But of course you'll have to be very careful 
for a bit. 1 11 put it through as quickly as possible, but I’m 
afraid you can’t hope to be free for over six months. 

Elizabeth: But, Arnold, your seat and your political 
career! 

Arnold: Oh, well, my father gave up his seat under simi- 
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lar circumstances. He’s got along very comfortably without 
politics. 

Elizabeth: But they're your whole life. 

Arnold: After all one can’t have it both ways. You can’t 
serve God and Mammon. If you want to do the decent thing 
you have to be prepared to suffer for it. 

Elizabeth: But I don’t want you to suffer for it. 

Arnold: At first I rather hesitated at the scandal. But I 
daresay that was only weakness on my part. In the circum¬ 
stances I should have liked to keep out of the Divorce Court 
if I could. 

Elizabeth: Arnold, you’re making me absolutely miser¬ 
able. 

Arnold: What you said before dinner was quite right. It’s 
nothing for a man, but it makes so much difference to a 
woman. Naturally I must think of you first. 

Elizabeth: That’s absurd. It’s out of the question. What¬ 
ever there’s to pay I must pay it. 

arnold: It’s not very much I’m asking for, Elizabeth. 
ELIZABETH: I’m taking everything from you. 

Arnold: It’s the only condition I make. My mind is abso¬ 
lutely made up. I will never divorce you, but I will enable 
you to divorce me. 

ELIZABETH : Oh, Arnold, it’s cruel to be so generous. 
ARNOLD: It’s not generous at all. It’s the only way I have 
of showing you how deep and passionate and sincere my 

love is for you. 

[There is a silence. He holds out his hand. 

Good-night. I have a great deal of work to do before I go 

to bed. 

Elizabeth : Good-night. 

ARNOLD: Do you mind if I kiss you? 

ELIZABETH: [With agony.) Oh, Arnold! 
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[He gravely kisses her on the forehead and then goes out. 
Elizabeth stands lost in thought. She is shattered . lady 
kitty and porteous come in. lady kjtty wears a cloak • 

lady kitty: You’re alone, Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth: That note you asked me about, Lady Kitty, 
from Teddie . . . 

lady kitty: Yes? 

Elizabeth: He wanted to have a talk with me before he 
went away. He’s waiting for me in the summer house by 
the tennis court. Would Lord Porteous mind going down 
and asking him to come here? 

porteous: Certainly. Certainly. 

Elizabeth: Forgive me for troubling you. But it’s very 
important. 

porteous: No trouble at all. 

[He goes out. 

lady kitty: Hughie and I will leave you alone. 

Elizabeth: But I don’t want to be left alone. I want you 
to stay. 

lady kitty : What are you going to say to him ? 

Elizabeth: [ Desperately .] Please don’t ask me questions. 
I’m so frightfully unhappy. 

lady kitty : My poor child. 

ELIZABETH: Oh, isn’t life rotten? Why can’t one be happy 
-without making other people unhappy? 

lady kitty: I wish I knew how to help you. I’m simply 
devoted to you. hunts about in her mind for something 
to do or say.\ Would you like my lip-stick? 

Elizabeth: [Smiling through her tears.] Thanks. I never 
use one. 

lady kjtty: Oh, but just try. It’s such a comfort when 
you’re in trouble. 

[Enter porteous and teddie. 
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porteous: I brought him. He said he’d be damned if he’d 
come. 

lady kitty: When a lady sent for him? Are these the 
manners of the young men of today? 

teddie: When you’ve been solemnly kicked out of a house- * 
once I think it seems rather pushing to come back again as 
though nothing had happened. 

Elizabeth: Teddie, I wa**t you to be serious. 
teddie: Darling, I had such a rotten dinner at that pub. If 
you ask me to be serious on the top of that I shall cry. 

Elizabeth: Don’t be idiotic, Teddie. [Her voice falter¬ 
ing .] I’m so utterly wretched. 

[He looks at her for a moment gravely. 
teddie: What is it? 

Elizabeth: I can’t come away with you, Teddie. 
teddie: Why not? ■“* 

Elizabeth: [Looking away in embarrassment .] I don t 
love you enough. 

teddie: Fiddle! ^ 

ELIZABETH: [ With a flash of anger.] Don’t say Fiddle to 
me. 

teddie: I shall say exactly what I like to you. 

Elizabeth: I won’t be bullied. 

teddie: Now look here, Elizabeth, you know perfectly 
well that I’m in love with you, and I know perfectly well 
that you’re in love with me. So what are you talking non¬ 
sense for? . 

ELIZABETH: [Her voice breaking.] I can’t say it if you re ^ 

cross with me. 

teddie: [Smiling very tenderly.] I’m not cross with you, ^ 

silly. , 1 . . 

ELIZABETH: It’s harder still when you re being rather an 

owl. 
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teddie: [ With a chuckle .] Am I mistaken in thinking 
you’re not very easy to please? 

Elizabeth: Oh, it’s monstrous. I was all wrought up and 
ready to do anything, and now you’ve thoroughly put me 
'out. I feel like a great big fat balloon that some one has put 
a long pin into. [ With a sudden look at bim.\ Have you 
done it on purpose? 

teddie: Upon my soul I don't know what you’re talking 
about. 

Elizabeth: I wonder if you’re really much cleverer than 
I think you are. 

teddie: [Taking her hands and making her sit down.] 
Now tell me exactly what you want to say. By the way, do 
you want Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous to be here? 

ELIZABETH: Yes. 

lady kitty: Elizabeth asked us to stay. 

teddie: Oh, I don't mind, bless you. I only thought you 
might feel rather in the way. 

lady kitty: [Frigidly.] A gentlewoman never feels in the 
way, Mr. Luton. 

teddie: Won’t you call me Teddie? Everybody does, you 
know. 

[lady kitty tries to give him a withering look, but she 
finds it very difficult to prevent herself from smiling, teddie 
strokes Elizabeth’s hands. She draws them away. 

Elizabeth: No, don t do that. Teddie, it wrsn’t true when 
I said I didn t love you. Of course I love you. . lut Arnold 
loves me, too. I didn’t know how much. 

teddie: What has he been saying to you? 

ELIZABETH: He’s been very good to me, and so kind. I 

didn t know he could be so kind. He offered to let me 
divorce him. 

teddie: That’s very decent of him. 
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Elizabeth: But don't you see, it ties my hands. How can 
I accept such a sacrifice? I should never forgive myself if I 
profited by his generosity. 

teddie: If another man and I were devilish hungry and 
there was only one mutton chop between us, and he said/ - 
You eat it, I wouldn’t waste a lot of time arguing. I’d wolf 
it before he changed his mind. 

Elizabeth: Don’t talk like that. It maddens me. I’m try¬ 
ing to do the right thing. 

teddie: You’re not in love with Arnold; you’re in love 
with me. It’s idiotic to sacrifice your life for a slushy senti¬ 
ment. 

Elizabeth: After all, I did marry him. 

teddie: Well, you made a mistake. A marriage without 
love is no marriage at all. 

ELIZABETH: / made the mistake. Why should he suffer for — 
it? If anyone has to suffer it’s only right that I should. 

teddie: What sort of a life do you think it would be with 
him? When two people are married it’s very difficult for ^ 
one of them to be unhappy without making the other un¬ 
happy too. 

ELIZABETH: I can’t take advantage of his generosity. 

teddie: I daresay he’ll get a lot of satisfaction out of it. 

ELIZABETH: You’re being beastly, Teddie. He was simply 
wonderful. I never knew he had it in him. He was really 

noble. 

teddie: You are talking rot, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: I wonder if you’d be capable of acting like 
that. 

teddie: Acting like what? 

ELIZABETH: What would you do if I were married to you 
and came and told you I loved somebody else and wanted 

to leave you? 
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teddie: You have very pretty blue eyes, Elizabeth. I'd 
black first one and then the other. And after that we’d see. 

Elizabeth: You damned brute! 

teddie: I’ve often thought I wasn’t quite a gentleman. 
Had it never struck you ? 

[They lool( at one another for a while. 
if r ELIZABETH: You know, you are taking an unfair advan¬ 
tage of me. I feel as if I came to you quite unsuspectingly 
and when I wasn’t looking you kicked me on the shins. 

teddie: Don’t you think we’d get on rather well together? 

porteous: Elizabeth’s a fool if she don’t stick to her hus¬ 
band. It’s bad enough for the man, but for the woman—it’s 
damnable. I hold no brief for Arnold. He plays bridge like 
a foot. Saving your presence, Kitty, I think lie’s a prig. 

lady kitty: Poor dear, his father was at his age. I dare- 
^ say he’ll grow out of it. 

porteous: But you stick to him, Elizabeth, stick to him. 
Man is a gregarious animal. We’re members of a herd. If 
we break the herd’s laws we suffer for it. And we suffer 
* damnably. 

lady kitty: Oh, Elizabeth, my dear child, don’t go. It’s 
not worth it. It’s not worth it. I tell you that, and I’ve sacri¬ 
ficed everything to love. 

[A pause. 

Elizabeth: I’m afraid. 
teddie: [In a whisper.] Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: I can’t face it. It's asking too much of me. 
Eets say good-bye to one another, Teddie. It's the only 
9 thing to do. And have pity on me. I’m giving up all my 
hope of happiness. 

[He goes up to her and looks into her eyes. 
teddie: But I wasn’t offering you happiness. I don’t think 
my sort of love tends to happiness. I’m jealous. I’m not a 
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very easy man to get on with. I'm often out of temper and 
irritable. I should be fed to the teeth with you sometimes, 
and so would you be with me. I daresay we’d fight like cat 
and dog, and sometimes we’d hate each other. Often you’d 
be wretched and bored stiff and lonely, and often you’d be 
frightfully homesick, and then you’d regret all you’d lost.-^ 
Stupid women would be rude to you because we’d run , 
away together. And some of them would cut you. I don t 
offer you peace and quietness. I offer you unrest and anx¬ 
iety. I don’t offer you happiness. I offer you love. 

Elizabeth: [Stretching out her artns.\ \ ou hateful crea¬ 
ture, I absolutely adore you. - - . 

I He throws his arms round her and pisses her passion¬ 
ately on the lips. 

lady kitty: Of course the moment he said he’d give her 

a black eye I knew it was finished. _ 

porteous: [Good-humouredly .] You are a fool, Kitty. 
lady kitty : I know I am, but I can t help it. 
teddie: Let’s make a bolt for it now. 

Elizabeth: Shall we?- 
teddie: This minute. 

porteous: You’re damned fools, both of you, damned 

fools. If you like you can have my car. 

teddie: That’s awfully kind of you. As a matter of tact, 

I got it out of the garage. It’s just along the drive. 

porteous: [Indignantly.) How do you mean, you got it 

out of the garage ? , 

teddie: Well, I thought thered be a lot of bother, and 

it seemed to me the best thing would be for Elizabeth and ^ 
me not to stand upon the order of our going, you know. Do 
it now An excellent motto for a business man. 

porteous: Do you mean to say you were going to steal 

my car. ^, 
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teddie: Not exactly. I was only going to bolshevise it, 
so to speak. 

porteous: I’m speechless. I’m absolutely speechless. 

teddie: Hang it all, I couldn’t carry Elizabeth all the 
k ^way to London. She’s so damned plump. 

Elizabeth: You dirty dog! 

r porteous: [ Spluttering .] Well, well, well! . . . [Help¬ 
lessly. ] I like him, Kitty, it’s no good pretending I don’t. I 
like him. 

teddie: The moon’s shining, Elizabeth. We’ll drive all 
through the night. 

porteous: They’d better go to San Michele. I’ll wire to 
have it got ready for them. 

lady kitty: That’s where we went when Hughic and I 
. . . [Faltering.] Oh, you dear things, how I envy you. 

— . porteous: [Mopping his eyes.] Now don’t cry, Kitty. 
Confound you, don’t cry. 

teddie: Come, darling. 

Elizabeth: But I can’t go like this. 

L teddie: Nonsense! Lady Kitty will lend you her cloak. 
Won’t you? 

lady kitty: [Talking it off.] You’re capable of tearing 
it off my back if I don’t. S 

teddie: [Putting the cloak on Elizabeth.] And we’ll 
buy you a tooth-brush in London in the morning. 

lady kitty: She must write a note for Arnold, I’ll put 
. it on her pincushion. 

teddie: Pincushion be blowcd. Come, darling. We’ll 
* dnve throu S h the dawn and through the sunrise. 

ELIZABETH: [Kissing LADY KITTY and PORTEOUS.] Good- 

^ bye. Good-bye. 

[teddie stretches out his hand and she takes it. Hand in 
hand they go out into the night. 
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LADY kitty: Oh, Hughie, how it all comes back to me. 
Will they suffer all we suffered? And have we suffered all 
in vain? 

porteous: My dear, I don’t know that in life it matters 
so much what you do as what you are. No one can learn by ^ 
the experience of another because no circumstances are 
quite the same. If we made rather a hash of things perhaps 
it was because we were rather trivial people. You can do 
anything in this world if you’re prepared to take the con¬ 
sequences, and consequences depend on character. 

[Enter champion-cheney, rubbing his hands. He is as 
pleased as Punch. 

c.-c.: Well, I think I’ve settled the hash of that young 


man. 

lady kitty: Oh? 

c.-c.: You have to get up very early in the morning to get 
the better of your humble servant. 

[There is the sound of a car starting. 
lady kitty: What is that? 

c.-c.: It sounds like a car. I expect it’s your chauffeur tak¬ 
ing one of the maids for a joy-ride. 

porteous: Whose hash are you talking about? 
c.-c.: Mr Edward Luton’s, my dear Hughie. I told Ar¬ 
nold exactly what to do and he’s done it. What makes a 
prison? Why, bars and bolts. Remove them and a prisoner 

won’t want to escape. Clever, I flatter myself. 

porteous: You were always that, Clive, but at the mo¬ 
ment you’re obscure. . 

c.-c.: I told Arnold to go to Elizabeth and tell her she 

could have her freedom. 1 told him to sacrifice himself all 
along the line. I know what women are. The moment every 
obstacle was removed to her marr.age wtth Tedd.e Luton, 

half the allurement was gone. 
lady kitty: Arnold did that. 
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c.-c.: He followed my instructions to the letter. I’ve just 
seen him. She’s shaken. I’m willing to bet five hundred - 1 
pounds to a penny that she won’t bolt. A downy old bird, 
eh? Downy’s the word. Downy. 

[He begins to laugh. They laugh too. Presently they are 
b 'all three in fits of laughter . 






> 


rain 


It was nearly bed time and when they awoke next morning 
land would be in sight. Dr. Macphail lit his pipe and, lean¬ 
ing over the rail, searched the heavens lor the Southern 
Cross. After two years at the front and a wound that had 
taken longer to heal than it should, he was glad to settle 
down quietly at Apia for twelve months at least, and he 
felt already better for the journey. Since some of the pas¬ 
sengers were leaving the ship next day at Pago-Pago they 
had had a little dance that evening and in his cars ham¬ 
mered still the harsh notes of the mechanical piano. But the 
deck was quiet at last. A little way off he saw his wife in a 
long chair talking with the Davidsons, and he strolled over 
to her. When he sat down under the light and took off his 
hat you saw that he had very red hair, with a bald patch 
on the crown, and the red, freckled skin which accompanies 
red hair; he was a man of forty, thin, with a pinched face, 
precise and rather pedantic; and he spoke with a Scots 
accent in a very low, quiet voice. 

Between the Macphails and the Davidsons, who were 
missionaries, there had arisen the intimacy of shipboard, 
which is due to propinquity rather than to any community 
ot taste. Their chief tie was the disapproval they shared of 
the men who spent their days and nights in the smoking- 
room playing poker or bridge and drinking. Mrs. Macphail 
was not a little flattered to think that she and her husband 
were the only people on board with whom the Davidsons 

3°5 * 
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were willing to associate, and even the doctor, shy but no 
tool, half unconsciously acknowledged the compliment. It 
was only because he was of an argumentative mind that 
in their cabin at night lie permitted himself to carp. 

“Mrs. Davidson was saying she didn’t know how they'd 
have got through the journey if it hadn’t been for us,” said 
Mrs. Macphail, as she neatly brushed out her transforma¬ 
tion. “She said we were really the only people on the ship 
•hey cared to know.” 

“I shouldn't have thought a missionary was such a big 
bug that he could afford to put on frills.” 

“It’s not frills. I quite understand what she means. It 
wouldn't have been very nice for the Davidsons to have to 
mix with all that rough lot in the smoking-room.” 

“The founder of their religion wasn’t so exclusive,” said 
Dr. Macphail with a chuckle. 

“I've asked you over and over again not to joke about 
religion,” answered his wife. “I shouldn't like, to have a 
nature like yours, Alec. You never look for the best in 
people.” 

He gave her a sidelong glance with his pale, blue eyes, 
but did not reply. After many years of married life he had 
learned that it was more conducive to peace to leave his 
wife with the last word. He was undressed before she was, 
and climbing into the upper bunk he settled down to read 
himself to sleep. 

When he came on deck next morning they were close to 
land. He looked at it with greedy eyes. There was a thin 
strip of silver beach rising quickly to hills covered to the 
top with luxuriant vegetation. The coconut trees, thick and 
green, came nearly to the water’s edge, and among them 
you saw the grass houses of the Samoans; and here and 
there, ^learning white, a little church. Mrs. Davidson came 
and stood besidVhim. She was dressed in black and wore 
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round her neck a gold chain, from which dangled a small 
cross. She was a little woman, with brown, dull hair very 
elaborately arranged, and she had prominent blue eyes be¬ 
hind invisible pince-nez. Her face was long, like a sheep’s, 
* hut she gave no impression of foolishness, rather of extreme 
alertness; she had the quick movements of a bird. The most 
r remarkable thing about her was her voice, high, metallic, 
and without inflection; it fell on the ear with a hard mo¬ 
notony, irritating to the nerves like the pitiless chmour of 
the pneumatic drill. 

“This must seem like home to you,” said Dr. Macphail, 
with his thin, difficult smile. 

“Ours are low islands, you know, not like these. Coral. 
These are volcanic. We’ve got another ten days’ journey to 
reach them.” 

— “In these parts that’s almost like being in the next street 
at home,” said Dr. Macphail facetiously. 

“Well, that’s rather an exaggerated way of putting it, but 
one does look at distances differently in the South Seas. So 
-t far you’re right.” 

Dr. Macphail sighed faintly. 

“I’m glad we’re not stationed here,” she went on. “They 
say this is a terribly difficult place to work in. The steamers’ 
touching makes the people unsettled; and then there’s the 
naval station; thats bad for the natives. In our district we 
don’t have difficulties like that to contend with. There are 
one or two traders, of course, but we take care to make 
them behave, and if they don’t we make the place so hot 
for them they’re glad to go.” 

. fixing the glasses on her nose she looked at the green 
^island with a ruthless stare. 

It s almost a hopeless task for the missionaries here. I can 

never be sufficiently thankful to God that we are at least 
spared that.” + 
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Davidson’s district consisted of a group of islands to the 
North of Samoa; they were widely separated and he had 
frequently to go long distances by canoe. At these times his 
wife remained at their headquarters and managed the mis¬ 
sion. Dr. Macphail felt his heart sink when he considered 
the efficiency with which she certainly managed it. She 
spoke of the depravity of the natives in a voice which noth¬ 
ing could hush, but with a vehemently unctuous horror. 
Her sense of delicacy was singular. Early in their acquaint¬ 
ance she had said to him: 

“You know, their marriage customs when we first settled 
in the islands were so shocking that I couldn't possibly 
describe them to you. But I'll tell Mrs. Macphail and she’ll 
tell you.” 

Then lie had seen his wife and Mrs. Davidson, their deck¬ 
chairs close together, in earnest conversation for about two. 
hours. As he walked past them backwards and forwards for 
the sake of exercise, he had heard Mrs. Davidson’s agitated 
whisper, like the distant How of a mountain torrent, and he 
saw by his wife’s open mouth and pale face that she was 
enjoying an alarming experience. At night in their cabin 
she repeated to him with bated breath all she had heard. 

“Well, what did I say to you?” cricvl Mrs. Davidson, 
exultant, next morning. “Did you ever hear anything more 
dreadful? You don’t wonder that I couldn’t tell you myself, 
do you? Even though you are a doctor.” 

Mrs. Davidson scanned his face. She had a dramatic 
eagerness to sec that she had achieved the desired effect. 

“Can you wonder that when we first went there our 
hearts sank? You’ll hardly believe me when I tell you it was 
impossible to find a single good girl in any of the villages.” 

She used the word good in a severely technical man¬ 
ner. , . 

“Mr. Davidson and I talked it over, and we made up our 
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minds the first thing to do was to put down the dancing. 
The natives were crazy about dancing.” 

“I was not averse to it myself when I was a young man,” 
said Dr. Macphail. 

“I guessed as much when I heard you ask Mrs. Macphail 
to have a turn with you last night. I don’t think there’s any 
real harm if a man dances with his wife, but I *was relieved 
that she wouldn’t. Under the circumstances I thought it 
better that we should keep ourselves to ourselves.” 

‘‘Under what circumstances?” 


Mrs. Davidson gave him a quick look through her pince- 
nez, but did not answer his question. 

‘‘But among white people it’s not quite the same,” she 
went on, ‘‘though I must say I agree with Mr. Davidson, 
who says he can’t understand how a husband can stand by 
and see his wife in another man’s arms, and as far as I’m 
concerned I’ve never danced a step since I married. But the 
native dancing is quite another matter. It’s not only im¬ 
moral in itself, but it distinctly leads to immorality. How¬ 
ever, I m thankful to God that we stamped it out, and I 
don’t think I’m wrong in saying that no one has danced 
m our district for eight years.” 

But now they came to the mouth of the harbour and Mrs. 
Macphail joined them. The ship turned sharply and 
steamed slowly in. It was a great land-locked harbour big 
enough to hold a fleet of battleships; and all around it rose, 
high and steep the green hills. Near the entrance, getting 
such breeze as blew from the sea, stood the governor’s house 

Stars / nd Stri P es da "gled languidly from 
a nagstali. I hey passed two or three trim bungalows, and 

a tennis court, and then they came to the quay with its 

warehouses. Mrs. Davidson pointed out the schooner 

moored two or three hundred yards from the side, which 

vas to take them to Apia. There was a crowd of eager, 
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noisy, and good-humoured natives come from all parts of 
the island, some from curiosity, others to barter with the 
travellers on their way to Sydney; and they brought pine¬ 
apples and huge bunches of bananas, tapa cloths, necklaces 
of shells or sharks’ teeth, ^ya-bowls, and models of war 
canoes. American sailors, neat and trim, clean-shaven and' 
frank of face, sauntered among them, and there was a little 
group of officials. While their luggage was being landed the 
Macphails and Mrs. Davidson watched the crowd. Dr. Mac- 
phail looked at the yaws from which most of the children 
and the young boys seemed to suffer, disfiguring sores like 
torpid ulcers, and his professional eyes glistened when he 
saw for the first time in his experience cases of elephantiasis, 
men going about with a huge, heavy arm or dragging along 
a grossly disfigured leg. Men and women wore the lava- 
lava. 

“It’s a very indecent costume,” said Mrs. Davidson. “Mr. 
Davidson thinks it should be prohibited by law. How can 
you expect people to be moral when they wear nothing but 
a strip of red cotton round their loins?” 

“It’s suitable enough to the climate,” said the doctor, 
wiping the sweat olT his head. 

Now that they were on land the heat, though it was so 
early in the morning, was already oppressive. Closed in by 
its hills, not a breath of air came in to Pago-Pago. 

“In our islands,” Mrs. Davidson went on in her high- 
pitched tones, “we’ve practically eradicated the lava-lava. 
A few old men still continue to wear it, but that’s all. The 
women have all taken to the Mother Hubbard, and the men 
wear trousers and singlets. At the very beginning of our 
stay Mr. Davidson said in one of his reports: the inhabitants 
of these islands will never be thoroughly Christianized till 
every boy of more than ten years is made to wear a pair of 

trousers.” 
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But Mrs. Davidson had given two or three of her birdlike 
glances at heavy grey clouds that came floating over the 
mouth of the harbour. A few drops began to fall. 

“We’d better take shelter,” she said. 

They made their way with all the crowd to a great shed 
of corrugated iron, and the rain began to fall in torrents. 
They stood there for some time and then were joined by 
Mr. Davidson. He had been polite enough to the Macphails 
during the journey, but he had not his wife’s sociability, and 
had spent much of his time reading. He was a silent, rather 
sullen man, and you felt that his affability was a duty that 
he imposed upon himself Christianly; he was by nature 
reserved and even morose. His appearance was singular. 
He was very tall and thin, with long limbs loosely jointed; 
hollow cheeks and curiously high cheek-bones; he had so 
cadaverous an air that it surprised you to notice how full 
and sensual were his lips. He wore his hair very long. His 
dark eyes, set deep in their sockets, were large and tragic; 
and his hands with their big, long fingers, were finely 
shaped; they gave him a look of great strength. But the 
most striking thing about him was the feeling he gave you 
of suppressed fire. It was impressive and vaguely troubling. 
He was not a man with whom any intimacy was possible. 

He brought now unwelcome news. There was an epi¬ 
demic of measles, a serious and often fatal disease among 
the Kanakas, on the island, and a case had developed among 
the crew of the schooner which was to take them on their 
journey The sick man had been brought ashore and put in 
hospital on the quarantine station, but telegraphic instruc¬ 
tions had been sent from Apia to say that the schooner 
would not be allowed to enter the harbour till it was certain 
no other member of the crew was affected. 

k means we shall have to stay here for ten days at least.” 

But I m urgently needed at Apia,” said Dr. Macphail. 
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“That can’t be helped. If no more cases develop on board, 
the schooner will be allowed to sail with white passengers, 
but all native traffic is prohibited for three months.” 

“Is there a hotel here?” asked Mrs. Macphail. 

Davidson gave a low chuckle. 

“There’s not.” 

“What shall we do then?” N 

“I've been talking to the governor. There’s a trader along 
the front who has rooms that he rents, and my proposition 
is that as soon as the rain lets up we should go along there 
and see what we can do. Don’t expect comfort. You’ve just 
got to be thankful if we get a bed to sleep on and a roof 
over our heads.” 

But the rain showed no sign of stopping, and at length 
with umbrellas and waterproofs they set out. There was no 
town, but merely a group of official buildings, a store or w 
two, and at the back, among the coconut trees and plan¬ 
tains, a few native dwellings. The house they sought was 
about five minutes’ walk from the wharf. It was a frame 
house of two storeys, with broad verandahs on both floors t 
and a roof of corrugated iron. The owner was a half-caste 
named Horn, with a native wife surrounded by little brown 
children, and on the ground-floor he had a store where he 
sold canned goods and cottons. The rooms he showed them 
were almost bare of furniture. In the Macphails’ there was 
nothing but a poor, worn bed with a ragged mosquito net, 
a rickety chair, and a washstand. They looked round with 
dismay. The rain poured down without ceasing. 

“I’m not going to unpack more than we actually need,” 

said Mrs. Macphail. 

Mrs. Davidson came into the room as she was unlocking^ 
a portmanteau. She was very brisk and alert. The cheerless 

surroundings had no effect on her. 

“If you’ll take my advice you’ll get a needle and cotton 
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and start right in to mend the mosquito net,” she said, “or 
you’ll not be able to get a wink of sleep to-night.” 

“Will they be very bad?” asked Dr. Macphail. 

“This is the season for them. When you’re asked to a 
party at Government House at Apia you’ll notice that all 
the ladies are given a pillow-slip to put their—their lower 
extremities in.” 

“I wish the rain would stop for a moment,” said Mrs. 
Macphail. “I could try to make the place comfortable with 
more heart if the sun were shining.” 

O \ 

“Oh, if you wait for that, you’ll wait a long time. Pago- 
Pago is about the rainiest place in the Pacific. You sec, the 
hills, and that bay, they attract the water, and one expects 
rain at- this time of year anyway.” 

She looked from Macphail to his wife, standing helplessly 
in different parts of the room, like lost souls, and she pursed 
her lips. She saw that she must take them in hand. Feckless 
people like that made her impatient, but her hands itched 
to put everything in order which came so naturally to her. 

“Here, you give me a needle and cotton and Pll mend 

that net of yours, while you go on with your unpacking. 

Dinner s at one. Dr. Macphail, you’d better go down to the 

wharf and see that your heavy luggage has been put in a 

dry place. You know what these natives are, they’re quite 

capable of storing it where the rain will beat in on it all 
the time.” 

The doctor put on his waterproof again and went down¬ 
stairs. At the door Mr. Horn was standing in conversation 
with the quartermaster of the ship they had just arrived in 
and a second-class passenger whom Dr. Macphail had seen 
several times on board. The quartermaster, a little, shriv- 

C extreme ly dirt y> nodded to him as he passed. 

This is a bad job about the measles, doc,” he said. “I sec 
youve fixed yourself up already.” 
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Dr. Macphail thought he was rather familiar, but he was 
a timid man and he did not take offence easily. 

“Yes, we’ve got a room upstairs.” 

“Miss Thompson was sailing with you to Apia, so I’ve 
brought her along here.” 

The quartermaster pointed with his thumb to the woman 
standing by his side. She was twenty-seven perhaps, plump, 
and in a coarse fashion pretty. She wore a white dress and 
a large white hat. Her fat calves in white cotton stockings 
bulged over the tops of long white boots in glace kid. She 
gave Macphail an ingratiating smile. 

“The feller’s tryin’ to soak me a dollar and a half a day 
for the meanest sized room,” she said in a hoarse voice. 

“I tell you she’s a friend of mine, Jo,” said the quarter¬ 
master. “She can’t pay more than a dollar, and you’ve sure 
got to take her for that.” 

The trader was fat and smooth and quietly smiling. 

“Well, if you put it like that, Mr. Swan, I'll see what I 
can do about it. I’ll talk to Mrs. Horn and if we think we 
can make a reduction we will.” 

“Don’t try to pull that stuff with me,” said Miss Thomp¬ 
son. “We'll settle this right now. You get a dollar a day for 
the room and not one bean more.” 

Dr. Macphail smiled. He admired the effrontery with 
which she bargained. He was the sort of man who always 
paid what he was asked. He preferred to be over-charged 
than to haggle. The trader sighed. 

“Well, to oblige Mr. Swan I'll take it.” 

“That’s the goods,” said Miss Thompson. “Come right in 
and have a shot of hooch. I’ve got some real good rye in 
that grip if you’ll bring it along, Mr. Swan. You come 
along too, doctor ” 

“Oh, I don’t think I will, thank you,” he answered. “I’m 
just going down to see that our luggage is all right.” 
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He stepped out into the rain. It swept in from the open¬ 
ing of the harbour in sheets and the opposite shore was all 
blurred. He passed two or three natives clad in nothing 
but the lava-lava, with huge umbrellas over them. They 
walked finely, with leisurely movements, very upright; and 
they smiled and greeted him in a strange tongue as they 
went by. 

It was nearly dinner-time when he got back, and their 
meal was laid in the trader’s parlour. It was a room de¬ 
signed not to live in but for purposes of prestige, and it had 
a musty, melancholy air. A suite of stamped plush was 
arranged neatly round the walls, and from the middle of 
the ceiling, protected from the flies by yellow tissue paper, 
hung a gilt chandelier. Davidson did not come. 

“I know he went to call on the governor,” said Mrs. Da¬ 
vidson, “and I guess he’s kept him to dinner.” 

A little native girl brought them a dish of Hamburger 
steak, and after a while the trader came up to see that they 
had everything they wanted. 

“I see we have a fellow lodger, Mr. Horn,” said Dr. Mac- 
phail. 

She’s taken a room, that’s all,” answered the trader. 
“She’s getting her own board.” 

He looked at the two ladies with an obsequious air. 

“I put her downstairs so she shouldn’t be in the way. She 
won’t be any trouble to you.” 

“Is it someone who was on the boat?” asked Mrs. Mac- 
phail. 

Yes, ma am, she was in the second cabin. She was going 
to Apia. She has a position as cashier waiting for her.” 

“Oh!” 5 

When the trader was gone Macphail said: 

I shouldn’t think she’d find it exactly cheerful having her 

meals in her room.” 

% • 
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“If she was in the second cabin I guess she’d rather,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Davidson. “I don’t exactly know who it can 
be.” 

“I happened to be there when the quartermaster brought 
her along. Her name’s Thompson.” ^ 

“It’s not the woman who was dancing with the quarter¬ 
master last night?” asked Mrs. Davidson. 

“That’s who it must be,” said Mrs. Macphail. “I won¬ 
dered at the time what she was. She looked rather fast to 
)) 

me. 

“Not good style at all,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

They began to talk of other things, and after dinner, tired 
with their early rise, they separated and slept. When they 
awoke, though the sky was still grey and the clouds hung 
low, it was not raining and they went for a walk on the 
high road which the Americans had built along the bay. 

On their return they found that Davidson had just come 
in. 

“We may be here for a fortnight,” he said irritably. “I’ve 
argued it out with the governor, but he says there is nothing 
to be done.” 

“Mr. Davidson’s just longing to get back to his work,” 
said his wife, with an anxious glance at him. 

“We’ve been away for a year,” he said, walking up and 
down the verandah. “The mission has been in charge of 
native missionaries and I’m terribly nervous that they’ve 
let things slide. They’re good men, I’m not saying a word 
against them, God-fearing, devout, and truly Christian men 

_ t heir Christianity would put many so-called Christians at 

home to the blush—but they’re pitifully lacking in energy. 
They can make a stand once, they can make a stand twice, 
but they can’t make a stand all the time. If you leave a 
mission in charge of a native missionary, no matter how 
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trustworthy he seems, in course of time you’ll find he’s let 
abuses creep in.” 

Mr. Davidson stood still. With his tall, spare lorm, and 
his great eyes flashing out of his pale face, he was an im- 
v pressive figure. His sincerity was obvious in the fire of his 
gestures and in his deep, ringing voice. 

“I expect to have my work cut out for me. I shall act and 
I shall act promptly. If the tree is rotten it shall be cut down 
and cast into the flames.” 

And in the evening after the high tea which was their last 
meal, while they sat in the stiff parlour, the ladies working 
and Dr. Macphail smoking his pipe, the missionary told 
them of his work in the islands. 

“When we went there they had no sense of sin at all,” he 
said. “They broke the commandments one after the other 
and never knew they were doing wrong. And I think that 
was the most difficult part of my work, to instil into the 
natives the sense of sin.” 

The Macphails knew already that Davidson had worked 
in the Solomons for five years before he met his wife. She 
had been a missionary in China, and they become ac¬ 
quainted in Boston, where they were both spending part 
of their leave to attend a missionary congress. On their 
marriage they had been appointed to the islands in which 
they had laboured ever since. 

In the course of all the conversations they had had with 
Mr. Davidson one thing had shone out clearly and that was 
the man s unflinching courage. He was a medical mis¬ 
sionary, and he was liable to be called at any time to one 
or other of the islands in the group. Even the whaleboat is 
not so very safe a conveyance in the stormy Pacific of the 
wet season, but often he would be sent for in a canoe, and 
then the danger was great. In cases of illness or accident 
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he never hesitated. A dozen times he had spent the whole 
night baling for his life, and more than once Mrs. David¬ 
son had given him up for lost. 

“I'd beg him not to go sometimes,” she said, “or at least 

to wait ttll the weather was more settled, but he’d never ^ 

listen. He’s obstinate, and when he’s once made up his 

mind, nothing can move him.” 

“How can I ask the natives to put their trust in the Lord 

if I am afraid to do so myself?” cried Davidson. “And I’m 
not, I’m not. They know that if they send for me in their 
trouble I’ll come if it’s humanly possible. And do you think 
the Lord is going to abandon me when I am on his busi¬ 
ness? The wind blows at his bidding and the waves toss 

and rage at his word.” , . , , , 

Dr. Macphail was a timid man. He had never been able 

to get used to the hurtling of the shells over the trenches, 
and when he was operating in an advanced dressing-station 
the sweat poured from his brow and dimmed his spectacles 
in the effort he made to control his unsteady hand. He 
shuddered a little as he looked at the missionary.^ 

“I wish I could say that I’ve never been afraid he said 
“I wish you could say that you believed in God,” retorted 


the other. . . . . » 

But for some reason, that evening the missionary s 

thoughts travelled back to the early days he and his wife 
had spent on the islands. 

“Sometimes Mrs. Davidson and I would look at one an¬ 
other and the tears would stream down our checks. We 
worked without ceasing, day and night and we seemed to 
T nn nroeress I don’t know what I should have done 

whhout her then. When I felt my heart sink when I was 
*• she cave mc courage and hope. 

VC Mrs. C Davidson looked down a. her work, and a slight 
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colour rose to her thin cheeks. Her hands trembled a little. 
She did not trust herself to speak. 

“We had no one to help us. We were alone, thousands of' 
miles from any of our own people, surrounded by darkness. 
When I was broken and weary she would put her work 
aside and take the Bible and read to me till peace came and 
settled upon me like sleep upon the eyelids of a child, and 
when at last she closed the book she’d say: ‘We’ll save them 
in spite of themselves.’ And I felt strong again in the Lord, 
and I answered: ‘Yes, with God’s help I'll save them. I 
must save them.’ ” 

He came over to the table and stood in front of it as 
though it were a lectern. 

“You see, they were so naturally depraved that they 
couldn’t be brought to see their wickedness. We had to 
make sins out of what they thought were natural actions. 
We had to make it a sin, not only to commit adultery and 
to lie and thieve, but to expose their bodies, and to dance 
and not to come to church. I made it a sin for a girl to show 
her bosom and a sin for a man not to wear trousers.” 

How? asked Dr. Macphail, not without surprise. 

“1 instituted fines. Obviously the only way to make 

people realize that an action is sinful is to punish them if 

they commit it. I fined them if they didn’t come to church, 

and I fined them if they danced. I fined them if they were 

improperly dressed. I had a tariff, and every sin had to be 

paid for either in money or work. And at last I made them 
understand." 

“But did they never refuse to pay?” 

“How could they?" asked the missionary. 

■' v °uld be a brave man who tried to stand up against 
Mr. Davidson, said his wife, tightening her lips. 

Dr. Macphail looked at Davidson with troubled eyes. 
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What he heard shocked him, but he hesitated to express 
his disapproval. 

“You must remember that in the last resort I could expel 
them from their church membership.” 

“Did they mind that?” 

Davidson smiled a little and gently rubbed his hands. 

“They couldn’t sell their copra. When the men fished 
they got no share of the catch. It meant something very like 
starvation. Yes, they minded quite a lot.” 

“Tell him about Fred Ohlson,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

The missionary fixed his fiery eyes on Dr. Macphail. 

“Fred Ohlson was a Danish trader who had been in the 
islands a good many years. He was a pretty rich man as 
traders go, and he wasn’t very pleased when we came. ^ ou 
see, he’d had things very much his own way. He paid the 
natives what he liked for their copra, and he paid in goods 
and whiskey. He had a native wife, but he was flagrantly 
unfaithful to her. He was a drunkard. I gave him a chance 
to mend his ways, but he wouldn t take it. He laughed at 


"^Davidson’s voice fell to a deep bass as he said the last 
words, and he was silent for a minute or two. The silence 
was heavy with menace. 

“In two years he was a ruined man. He d lost everything 
he’d saved in a quarter of a century. I broke him, and at 
last he was forced to come to me like a beggar and beseech 

me to give him a passage back to Sydney.” 

“I wish you could have seen him when he came to see 
Mr. Davidson,” said the missionary’s wife. “He had been a 
fine powerful man, with a lot of fat on htm, and he had a 
great^ voice, but now he was half the size and he was 
fhaking all over. He’d suddenly become an old man. 

With abstracted gaze Davidson looked out into the night. 

The rain was falling again. 
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Suddenly from below came a sound, and Davidson turned 
and looked questioningly at his wife. It was the sound of 
a gramophone, harsh and loud, wheezing out a syncopated 
tune. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

Mrs. Davidson fixed her pince-nez more firmly on her 
nose. 

“One of the second-class passengers has a room in the 
house. I guess it comes from there.” 

They listened in silence, and presently they heard the 
sound of dancing. Then the music stopped, and they heard 
the popping of corks and voices raised in animated conver¬ 
sation. 

“I daresay she’s giving a farewell party to her friends on 
board,” said Dr. Macphail. “The ship sails at twelve, doesn’t 
it?” 

Davidson made no remark, but he looked at his watch. 

“Are you ready?” he asked his wife. 

She got up and folded her work. 

“Yes, I guess I am,” she answered. 

“It’s early to go to bed yet, isn’t it?” said the doctor. 

“We have a good deal of reading to do,” explained Mrs. 
Davidson. “Wherever we arc, we read a chapter of the 
Bible before retiring for the night and we study it with 
the commentaries, you know, and discuss it thoroughly. It’s 
a wonderful training for the mind.” 

The two couples bade one another good-night. Dr. and 

Mrs. Macphail were left alone. For two or three minutes 
they did not speak. 

I think 111 go and fetch the cards,” the doctor said at 
last. 

Mrs. Macphail looked at him doubtfully. Her conversa¬ 
tion with the Davidsons had left her a little uneasy, but she 
did not like to say that she thought they had better not play 
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i cards when the Davidsons might come in at any moment. 

Dr. Macphail brought them and she watched him, though 
! with a vague sense of guilt, while he laid out his patience, 
i Below the sound of revelry continued. 

It was fine enough next day, and the Macphails, con¬ 
demned to spend a fortnight of idleness at Pago-Pago, set 
about making the best of things. They went down to the 
quay and got out of their boxes a number of books. The 
doctor called on the chief surgeon of the naval hospital and 
went round the beds with him. They left cards on the 
governor. They passed Miss Thompson on the road. The 
doctor took off his hat, and she gave him a “Good morning, 
doc,” in a loud, cheerful voice. She was dressed as on the 
day before, in a white frock, and her shiny white boots with 
their high heels, her fat legs bulging over the tops of them, 
were strange things on that exotic scene. 

“I don’t think she’s very suitably dressed, I must say,” 
said Mrs. Macphail. “She looks extremely common to me.” 

When they got back to their house, she was on the veran¬ 
dah playing with one of the trader’s dark children. 

“Say a word to her,” Dr. Macphail whispered to his wife. 
“She’s all alone here, and it seems rather unkind to ignore 
her.” 

Mrs. Macphail was shy, but she was in the habit of doing 
what her husband bade her. 

“I think we’re fellow lodgers here,” she said, rather fool¬ 
ishly. 

“Terrible, ain’t it, bein’ cooped up in a one-horse burg 
like this?” answered Miss Thompson. “And they tell me 
I’m lucky to have gotten a room. I don’t see myself livin’ in 
a native house, and that’s what some have to do. I don't 
know why they don’t have a hotel. 

They exchanged a few more words. Miss Thompson, 
loud-voiced and garrulous, was evidently quite willing to 
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gossip, but Mrs. Macphail had a poor stock of small talk and 
presently she said: 

“Well, I think we must go upstairs.” 

In the evening when they sat down to their high-tea 
Davidson on coming in said: 

“I see that woman downstairs has a couple of sailors sit¬ 
ting there. I wonder how she’s gotten acquainted with 
them.” 

“She can’t be very particular,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

They were all rather tired after the idle, aimless day. 

“If there’s going to be a fortnight of this I don't know 
what we shall feel like at the end of it,” said Dr. Macphail. 

“The only thing to do is to portion out the day to different 
activities,” answered the missionary. “I shall set aside a cer¬ 
tain number of hours to study and a certain number to 
exercise, rain or fine—in the wet season you can’t afford to 
pay any attention to the rain—and a certain number to 
recreation. 

Dr. Macphail looked at his companion with misgiving. 
^Davidson’s programme oppressed him. They were eating 
Hamburger steak again. It seemed the only dish the cook 
knew how to make. Then below the gramophone began. 
Davidson started nervously when he heard it, but said noth¬ 
ing. Men s voices floated up. Miss Thompson’s guests were 
joining in a well-known song and presently they heard her 
voice too, hoarse and loud. There was a good deal of shout¬ 
ing and laughing. The four people upstairs, trying to make 
conversation, listened despite themselves to the clink of 
glasses and the scrape of chairs. More people had evidently 
come. Miss Thompson was giving a party. 

“I wonder how she gets them all in,” said Mrs. Macphail, 
Suddenly breaking into a medical conversation between the 
missionary and her husband. 

It showed whither her thoughts were wandering. The 
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twitch of Davidson's face proved that, though he spoke of 
scientific things, his mind was busy in the same direction. 
Suddenly, while the doctor was giving some experience of 
practice on the Flanders front, rather prosily, he sprang to 
his feet with a cry. 

“What’s the matter, Alfred?” asked Mrs. Davidson. 

“Of course! It never occurred to me. She’s out of Iwelei.v, 

“She can’t be.” 

“She came on board at Honolulu. It’s obvious. And she’s 
carrying on her trade here. Here.” 

He uttered the last word with a passion of indignation. 

“What’s Iwelei?” asked Mrs. Macphail. 

He turned his gloomy eyes on her and his voice trembled 
with horror. 

“The plague spot of Honolulu. The Red Light district. It 
was a blot on our civilization.” 

Iwelei was on the edge of the city. You went down side 
streets by the harbour, in the darkness, across a rickety 
bridge, till you came to a deserted road, all ruts and holes, 
and then suddenly you came out into the light. There wasp, 
parking room for motors on each side of the road, and there 
were saloons, tawdry and bright, each one noisy with its 
mechanical piano, and there were barbers’ shops and tobac¬ 
conists. There was a stir in the air and a sense of expectant 
gaiety. You turned down a narrow alley, cither to the right 
or to the left, for the road divided Iwelei into two parts, and 
you found yourself in the district. There were rows of little 
bungalows, trim and neatly painted in green, and the path¬ 
way between them was broad and straight. It was laid out v 
like a garden-city. In its respectable regularity, its order and 
spruceness, it gave an impression of sardonic horror; for^ 
never can the search for love have been so systematized and 
ordered. The pathways were lit by a rare lamp, but they 
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would have been dark except for the lights that came from 
the open windows of the bungalows. Men wandered about, 
looking at the women who sat at their windows, reading or 
sewing, for the most part taking no notice of the passers-by; 
and like the women they were of all nationalities. There 
••were Americans, sailors from the ships in port, enlisted men 
off the gunboats, sombrely drunk, and soldiers from the 
■^regiments, white and black, quartered on the island; there 
were Japanese, walking in twos and threes; Hawaiians, 
Chinese in long robes, and Filipinos in preposterous hats. 
They were silent and as it were oppressed. Desire is sad. 

“It was the most crying scandal of the Pacific,” exclaimed 
Davidson vehemently. “The missionaries had been agi¬ 
tating against it for years, and at last the local press took it 
up. The police refused to stir. You know their argument. 
They say that vice is inevitable and consequently the best 
'thing is to localize and control it. The truth is, they were 
paid. Paid. They were paid by the saloon-keepers, paid by 
the bullies, paid by the women themselves. At last they were 
forced to move.” 

* I read about it in the papers that came on board in 
Honolulu,” said Dr. Macphail. 

Iwelei, with its sin and shame, ceased to exist on the very 
day we arrived. The whole population was brought before 
the justices. I don’t know why I didn’t understand at once 
what that woman was.” 

“Now you come to speak of it,” said Mrs. Macphail, “I 
remember seeing her come on board only a few minutes be- 
fore the boat sailed. I remember thinking at the time she 
was cutting it rather fine.” 

. ‘‘ How darc she come here!” cried Davidson indignantly. 
1 *^Im not going to allow it.” 

He strode towards the door. 
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“What arc you going to do?” asked Macphail. 

“What do you expect me to do? I'm going to stop it. I’m 
not going to have this house turned into—into . . 

He sought for a word that should not offend the ladies’ 
ears. His eyes were flashing and his pale face was paler still 
in his emotion. " *■- 

“It sounds as though there were three or four men down 
there,” said the doctor. “Don’t you think it’s rather rash to' 
go in just now?” 

The missionary gave him a contemptuous look and with¬ 
out a word flung out of the room. 

“You know Mr. Davidson very little if you think the fear 
of personal danger can stop him in the performance of his 
duty,” said his wife. 

She sat with her hands nervously clasped, a spQt of colour 
on her high check bones, listening to what was about to hap¬ 
pen below. They all listened. They heard him clatter dowip 
the wooden stairs and throw open the door. The singing 
stopped suddenly, but the gramophone continued to bray 
out its vulgar tune. They heard Davidson’s voice and then 
the noise of something heavy falling. The music stopped.' 
He had hurled the gramophone on the floor. Then again 
they heard Davidson’s voice, they could not make out the 
words, then Miss Thompson’s, loud and shrill, then a con¬ 
fused clamour as though several people were shouting to¬ 
gether at the top of their lungs. Mrs. Davidson gave a little 
gasp, and she clenched her hands more tightly. Dr. Mac¬ 
phail looked uncertainly from her to his wife. He did not 
want to go down, but he wondered if they expected him to. 
Then there was something that sounded like a scuflle. The * 
noise now was more distinct. It might be that Davidson 
was being thrown out of the room. The door was slammedf“ 1 
There was a moment’s silence and 'they heard Davidson 
come up the stairs again. He went to his room. 
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“I think I’ll go to him,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

She got up and went out. 

“If you want me, just call,” said Mrs. Macphail, and then 
when the other was gone: ‘‘I hope he isn’t hurt. 

‘‘Why couldn’t he mind his own business?” said Dr. 
Macphail. 

^They sat in silence for a minute or two and then they both 
started, for the gramophone began to play once more, de¬ 
fiantly, and mocking voices shouted hoarsely the words of 
an obscene song. 

Next day Mrs. Davidson was pale and tired. She com¬ 
plained of headache, and she looked old and wizened. She 
told Mrs. Macphail that the missionary had not slept at all; 
he had passed the night in a state of frightful agitation and 
at five had got up and gone out. A glass of beer had been 
Inrown over him and his clothes were stained and stinking. 
But a sombre fire glowed in Mrs. Davidson’s eyes when 
she spoke of Miss Thompson. 

“She’ll bitterly rue the day when she flouted Mr. David¬ 
son,” she said. “Mr. Davidson has a wonderful heart and no 
one who is in trouble has ever gone to him without being 
comforted, but he has no mercy for sin, and when his 
righteous wrath is excited he’s terrible.” 

“Why, what will he do?” asked Mrs. Macphail. 

“I don’t know, but I wouldn’t stand in that creature’s 
shoes for anything in the world.” 

Mrs. Macphail shuddered. There was something posi¬ 
tively alarming in the triumphant assurance of the little 
woman’s manner. They were going out together that morn- 
; an d they went down the stairs side by side. Miss 

Thompson’s door was open, and they saw her in a be- 

d fa ggled dressing-gown, cooking something in a chafing- 
dish. 
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“Good morning,” she called. “Is Mr. Davidson better this 


morning?” 


They passed her in silence, with their noses in the air, as if 
she did not exist. They flushed, however, when she burst 
into a shout of derisive laughter. Mrs. Davidson turned or^ 

her suddenly. 

“Don't you dare to speak to me,” she screamed. “If yc# 
insult me I shall have you turned out of here.’ 

“Say, did I ask Mr. Davidson to visit with me?” 

“Don’t answer her,” whispered Mrs. Macphail hurriedly. 
They walked on till they were out of earshot. 

“She's brazen, brazen,” burst from Mrs. Davidson. 

Her anger almost suffocated her. 

And on their way home they met her strolling towards 
the quay. She had all her finery on. Her great white hat 
with its vulgar, showy flowers was an affront. She callc4_ 
out cheerily to them as she went by, and a couple of Ameri¬ 
can sailors who were standing there grinned as the ladies 
set their faces to an icy stare. They got in just betore the 

rain began to fall again. ' 

“I guess she’ll get her fine clothes spoilt," said Mrs. David¬ 
son with a bitter sneer. 

Davidson did not come in till they were half way through 
dinner He was wet through, but he would not change. He 
sat, morose and silent, refusing to cat more than a mouth¬ 
ful, and he stared at the slanting rain. When Mrs. Davidson 
told him of their two encounters with Miss Thompson lie 
did not answer. His deepening frown alone showed that he 

1 1 l 1 * 

^‘Dorft you think we ought to make Mr. Horn turn her 
out of here?” asked Mrs. Davidson. “We cant allow her 

t0 “There'^docsn’t seem to be any other place for her to go,” 
said Macphail. 
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“She can live with one of the natives.” 

“In weather like this a native hut must be a rather un¬ 
comfortable place to live in.” 

“I lived in one for years,” said the missionary. 

When the little native girl brought in the fried bananas 
which formed the sweet they had every day, Davidson 
^rurned to her. 

“Ask Miss Thompson when it would be convenient for 

me to see her,” he said. 

/ 

The girl nodded shyly and went out. 

“What do you want to see her for, Alfred?” asked his 
wife. 

“It’s my duty to see her. I won't act till I've given her 
every chance.” 

“You don’t know what she is. She'll insult you.” 

“Let her insult me. Let her spit on me. She has an im¬ 
mortal soul, and I must do all that is in my power to save 
it.” 

Mrs. Davidson’s ears rang still with the harlot’s mocking 
% laughter. 

- “She’s gone too far.” 

“Too far for the mercy of God?” His eyes lit up suddenly 
and his voice grew mellow and soft. “Never. The sinner 
may be deeper in sin than the depth of hell itself, but the 
love of the Lord Jesus can reach him still.” 

The girl came b ck with the message. 

“Miss Thompson s compliments and as long as Rev. 
Davidson don’t come in business hours she’ll be glad to 
_ see him any time.” 

The party received it in stony silence, and Dr. Macphail 
quickly effaced from his lips the smile which had come 
"upon them. He knew his wife would be vexed with him 
if he found Miss Thompson’s effrontery amusing. 

The finished the meal in silence. When it was over the 
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two ladies got up and took their work, Mrs. Macphail 
was making another of the innumerable comforters which 
she had turned out since the beginning of the war, and 
the doctor lit his pipe. But Davidson remained in his chair 
and with abstracted eyes stared at the table. At last he got^ 
up and without a word went out of the room. They heard 
him go down and they heard Miss Thompson's defiaiit. 
“Come in” when he knocked at the door. He remained 
with her for an hour. And Dr. Macphail watched the rain. 

It was beginning to get on his nerves. It was not like our 
soft English rain that drops gently on the earth; it was 
unmerciful and somehow terrible; you felt in it the malig¬ 
nancy of the primitive powers of nature. It did not pour, 
it flowed. It was like a deluge from heaven, and it rattled 
on the roof of corrugated iron with a steady persistence 
that was maddening. It seemed to have a fury of its own^ 
And sometimes you felt that you must scream if it did not 
stop, and then suddenly you felt powerless, as though your 
bones had suddenly become soft; and you were miserable 

and hopeless. ^ 

I Macphail turned his head when the missionary came 
back. The two women looked up. 

‘‘I’ve given her every chance. I have exhorted her to re¬ 
pent. She is an evil woman.” 

He paused, and Dr. Macphail saw his eyes darken and 
his pale face grow hard and stern. 

“Now I shall take the whips with which the Lord Jesus 
drove the userers and the money changers out of the Tem¬ 
ple of the Most High.” ^ 

He walked up and down the room. His mouth was close 

set, and his black brows were frowning. 

“If she fled to the uttermost parts of the earth I should 

pursue her.” - , 

With a sudden movement he turned round and strode 
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out o£ the room. They heard him go downstairs again. 

“What is he going to do?” asked Mrs. Macphail. 

“I don’t know.” Mrs. Davidson took off her pince-ncz 
and wiped them. “When he is on the Lord’s work I never 
ask him questions.” 

She sighed a little. 

“What is the matter?” 

“He’ll wear himself out. He doesn’t know what it is to 
spare himself.” 

Dr. Macphail learnt the first results of the missionary’s 
activity from the half-caste trader in whose house they 
lodged. He stopped the doctor when he passed the store 
and came out to speak to him on the stoop. His fat face 
was worried. 

“The Rev. Davidson has been at me for letting Miss 
Thompson have a room here,” he said, “but I didn’t know 
ivhat she was when I rented it to her. When people come 
and ask if I can rent them a room all I want to know is 
if they’ve the money to pay for it. And she paid me for hers 
a week in advance.” 

Dr. Macphail did not want to commit himself. 

“When all’s said and done it’s your house. We’re very 
much obliged to you for taking us in at all.” 

Horn looked at him doubtfully. He was not certain yet 
how definitely Macphail stood on the missionary’s side. 

“The missionaries are in with one another,” he said, 
hesitatingly. If they get it in for a trader he may just as 
well shut up his store and quit.” 

“Did he want you to turn her out?” 

No, he said so long as she behaved herself he couldn’t 
ask me to do that. He said he wanted to be just to me. I 

-promised she shouldn’t have no more visitors. I’ve just 
been and told her.” 

“How did she take it?” 
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“She gave me Hell.” , 

1 he trader squirmed in his old ducks. He had round 

Miss Thompson a rough customer. 

“Oh, well, I daresay she’ll get out. I don t suppose she 

wants to stay here if she can’t have anyone in.” 

“There's nowhere she can go, only a native house, and 
no native’ll take her now, not now that the missionary 

have got their knife in her.” 

Dr. Macphail looked at the falling rain. 

“Well, I don’t suppose it’s any good waiting for it to 

clear up.” . , 

In the evening when they sat in the parlour Davidson 

talked to them of his early days at college. He had had no 

means and had worked his way through by doing odd jobs 

during the vacations. There was silence downstairs. Miss 

Thompson was sitting in her little room alone. But sud-_ 

denly the gramophone began to play. She had set it on in 

defiance, to cheat her loneliness, but there was no one to 

sin", and it had a melancholy note. It was like a cry for 

help Davidson took no notice. He was in the middle of a, 

long anecdote and without change of expression went on. 

The gramophone continued. Miss Thompson put on one 

reel after another. It looked as though the silence of the 

night were getting on her nerves. It was breathless and 

sultry. When the Macphails went to bed they could not 

sleep. They lay side by side with their eyes wide open, 

listening to the cruel singing of the mosquitoes outside 

“What’s that?” whispered Mrs. Macphail at last. „ 

They heard a voice, Davidson's voice, through the 
wooden partition. It went on with a monotonous, earnest ^ 
insistence! He was praying aloud. He was praying for the 
soul of Miss Thompson. 
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Two or three days went by. Now when they passed 
Miss Thompson on the road she did not greet them with 
ironic cordiality or smile; she passed with her nose in the 
air, a sulky look on her painted face, frowning, as though 
she did not see them. The trader told Macphail that she 
v ' had tried to get lodgings elsewhere, but had failed. In the 
evening she played through the various reels of her gramo¬ 
phone, but the pretence of mirth was obvious now. The 
ragtime had a cracked, heartbroken rhythm as though it 
were a one-step of despair. When she began to play on 
Sunday Davidson sent Horn to beg her to stop at once 
since it was the Lord’s day. The reel was taken off and the 
house was silent except for the steady pattering of the 
rain on the iron roof. 

“I think she’s getting a bit worked up,” said the trader 
next day to Macphail. “She don’t know what Mr. David¬ 
son’s up to and it makes her scared.” 

Macphail had caught a glimpse of her that morning and 
it struck him that her arrogant expression had changed. 
There was in her face a hunted look. The half-caste gave 
- him a sidelong glance. 

‘‘I suppose you don’t know what Mr. Davidson is doing 
about it?” he hazarded. 


“No, I don’t.” 

It was singular that Horn should ask him that question, 
or he also had the idea that the missionary was mysteri¬ 
ously at work. He had an impression that he was weaving 
a net around the woman, carefully, systematically, and 

^ suddenly when everything was ready, would pull the 
strings tight. r 

“He told me to tell her,” said the trader, "that if at any 
k^time she wanted him she only had .to send and he’d come.” 

What did she say when you told her that?” 
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“She didn’t say nothing. I didn’t stop. I just said what 
he said I was to and then I beat it. I thought she might 
be going to start weepin’.” 

“I have no doubt the loneliness is getting on her nerves, 
said the doctor. “And the rain—that’s enough to make any¬ 
one jumpy,” he continued irritably. “Doesn’t it ever stop- 

in this confounded place?’ * 

“It goes on pretty steady in the rainy season. \Y e have 

three hundred inches in the year. You see, its the shape of 
the bay. It seems to attract the rain from all over the 

Pacific.” 

“Damn the shape of the bay,” said the doctor. 

He scratched his mosquito bites. He felt very short- 
tempered. When the rain stopped and the sun shone, it 
was like a hot-house, seething, humid, sultry, breathless, 
and vou had a strange feeling that everything was growing 
with a savage violence. The natives, blithe and childlike' 
by reputation, seemed then, with their tattooing and their 
dyed hair, to have something sinister in their appearance; 
and when they pattered along at your^ heels with their, 
naked feet you looked back instinctively. You felt they 
might at any moment come behind you swiftly and thrust 
a long knife between your shoulder blades. You could not 
‘tell what dark thoughts lurked behind their wide-set eyes. 
They had a little the look of ancient Egyptians painted on 
a temple wall, and there was about them the terror of 

M^phails did not know what he wet doing. Horn told the 
doctor that he saw the governor every day, and once David- 

S °"He"oik n s e as i! m he had pienty of determination,” he sa,d r - t 
“but when you come down to brass tacks he has no back- 

bone. 
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“I suppose that means he won't do exactly what you 
want,” suggested the doctor facetiously. 

The missionary did not smile. 

“I want him to do what’s right. It shouldn't be necessary 
to persuade a man to do that.” 

' ‘‘But there may be differences of opinion about what is 
right.” 

“If a man had a gangrenous foot would you have pa¬ 
tience with anyone who hesitated to amputate it? 

“Gangrene is a matter of fact.” 

“And Evil?” 

What Davidson had done soon appeared. The four of 
them had just finished their midday meal, and they had 
not yet separated for the siesta which the heat imposed on 
the ladies and on the doctor. Davidson had little patience 
with the slothful habit. The door was suddenly flung open 
and Miss Thompson came in. She looked round the room 
and then went up to Davidson. 

“You low-down skunk, what have you been saying about 
me to the governor?” 

She was spluttering with rage. There was a moment’s 
pause. Then the missionary drew forward a chair. 

“Won’t you be seated. Miss Thompson? I’ve been hoping 
to have another talk with you.” 

“You poor low-life bastard.” I 

She burst into a torrent of insult, foul and insolent. Da¬ 
vidson kept his grave eyes on her. 

“I’m indifferent to the abuse you think fit to heap on me. 
Miss Thompson,” he said, “but I must beg you to remember 
that ladies are present.” 

1 Tears by now were struggling with her anger. Her face 
was red and swollen as though she were choking. 

“What has happened?” asked Dr. Macphail. 
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“A feller’s just been in here and he says I gotter beat it 
on the next boat.” 

Was there a gleam in the missionary's eyes? His face 
remained impassive. 

“You could hardly expect the governor to let you stay 

here under the circumstances." " 

“You done it,” she shrieked. “You can’t kid me. You done< 

• yy 

It. 

“I don’t want to deceive you. I urged the governor to 
take the only possible step consistent with his obligations.” 
“Why couldn’t you leave me be? I wasn't doin' you no 

harm.” 

“You may be sure that if you had I should be the last 

man to resent it.” ... 

“Do you think I want to stay on in this poor mutation of 

a burg? I don't look no busher, do I?" 

“In that case I don’t see what cause of complaint you* 

have,” he answered. 

She gave an inarticulate cry of rage and flung out of the 

room. There was a short silence. - 

“It's a relief to know that the governor has acted at last, 
said Davidson finally. “He’s a weak man and he shilly¬ 
shallied. He said she was only here for a fortnight any¬ 
way, and if she went on to Apia that was under British 

jurisdiction and had nothing to do with him.” 

The missionary sprang to his feet and strode across the 


“It’s terrible the way the men who are in authority seek 
to evade their responsibility. They speak as though evil 
that was out of sight ceased to be evil. The very existence 
of that woman is a scandal and it does not help matters to 
shift it to another of the islands. In the end I had to speak 

straight from the shoulder. 
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Davidson’s brow lowered, and he protruded his firm chin. 
He looked fierce and determined. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Our mission is not entirely without influence at Wash¬ 
ington. I pointed out to the governor that it wouldn’t do 
him any good if there was a complaint about the way he 
managed things here.” 

* “When has she got to go?” asked the doctor, after a pause. 

“The San Francisco boat is due here from Sydney next 

Tuesday. She’s to sail on that.” 

That was five days’ time. It was next day, when he was 
coming back from the hospital where for want of something 
better to do Macphail spent most of his mornings, that the 
half-caste stopped him as he was going upstairs. 

“Excuse me, Dr. Macphail, Miss Thompson’s sick. Will 
you have a look at her?” 

. “Certainly.” 

Horn led him to her room. She was sitting in a chair 
idly, neither reading nor sewing, staring in front of her. 
She wore her white dress and the large hat with the flowers 

* on it. Macphail noticed that her skin was yellow and muddy 
under her powder, and her eyes were heavy. 

“I’m sorry to hear you’re not well,” he said. 

“Oh, I ain’t sick really. I just said that, because I just had 
to see you. I’ve got to clear on a boat that’s going to 
’Frisco.” 

She looked at him and he saw that her eyes were sud¬ 
denly startled. She opened and clenched her hands spas¬ 
modically. The trader stood at the door, listening. 

“So I understand,” said the doctor. 

She gave a little gulp. 

r — “I guess it ain’t very convenient for me to go to ’Frisco 
just now. I went to see the governor yesterday afternoon. 
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but I couldn’t get to him. I saw the secretary, and he told 
me I'd got to take that boat and that was all there was to 
it. I just had to see the governor, so I waited outside his 
house this morning, and when he come out I spoke to him. 
He didn’t want to speak to me. I’ll say, but I wouldn’t let 
him shake me off, and at last he said he hadn’t no objec= 
tion to my staying here till the next boat to Sydney if the^ 
Rev. Davidson will stand for it.” 

She stopped and looked at Dr. Macphail anxiously. 

“I don’t know exactly what I can do,” he said. 

‘‘Well, I thought maybe you wouldn’t mind asking him. 
I swear to God I won’t start anything here if he'll just only 
let me stay. I won't go out of the house if that’ll suit him. 
It’s no more’n a fortnight.” 

‘‘I’ll ask him.” 

‘‘He won’t stand for it,” said Horn. ‘‘He’ll have you out 
on Tuesday, so you may as well make up your mind to it.” 

“Tell him I can get work in Sydney, straight stuff, I 
mean. ’Tain’t asking very much.” 

“I’ll do what I can.” 

“And come and tell me right away, will you? I can’t set 
down to a thing till I get the dope one way or the other.” 

It was not an errand that much pleased the doctor, and, 
characteristically perhaps, he went about it indirectly. He 
told his wife what Miss Thompson had said to him and 
asked her to speak to Mrs. Davidson. The missionary’s at¬ 
titude seemed rather arbitrary and it could do no harm if 
the girl were allowed to stay in Pago-Pago another fort¬ 
night. But he was not prepared for the result of his diplo¬ 
macy. The missionary came to him straightway. 

“Mrs. Davidson tells me that Thompson has been speak^ 

ing to you.” 

Dr. Macphail, thus directly tackled, had the shy man’s 
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resentment at being forced out into the open. He felt his 
temper rising, and he flushed. 

“I don’t see that it can make any difference if she goes to 
Sydney rather than to San Francisco, and so long as she 
promises to behave while she’s here it’s dashed hard to per- 
■ secute her.” 

The missionary fixed him with his stern eyes. 

~ ‘‘ wh y is she unwilling to go back to San Francisco?” 

“I didn’t enquire,” answered the doctor with some as¬ 
perity. “And I think one docs better to mind one’s own 
business.” 

Perhaps it was not a very tactful answer. 

“The governor has ordered her to be deported by the 

first boat that leaves the island. He’s only done his duty 

and I will not interfere. Her presence is a peril here.” 

‘‘I think you’re very harsh and tyrannical.” 

The two ladies looked up at the doctor with some alarm, 

but they need not have feared a quarrel, for the missionary 
smiled gently. 

“I'm terribly sorry you should think that of me, Dr. Mac- 
* phail. Believe me, my heart bleeds for that unfortunate 
woman, but I’m only trying to do my duty.” 

The doctor made no answer. He looked out of the win¬ 
dow sullenly. For once it was not raining and across the 

bay you saw nestling among the trees the huts of a native 
village. 

•1 think I’H take advantage o£ the rain stopping to go 
out, he said. 1 6 

“Please don't bear me malice because I can't accede to 
your wish, said Davidson, with a melancholy smile “I 
respect you very much, doctor, and 1 should be sorry i£ 

“I have no doubt you have a sufficiently good opinion o£ 
yourself to bear mine with equanimity,” he retorted 
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“That’s one on me,” chuckled Davidson. 

When Dr. Macphail, vexed with himself because he had 
been uncivil to no purpose, went downstairs, Miss Thomp¬ 
son was waiting for him with her door ajar. 

“Well,” she said, “have you spoken to him?” 

“Yes, I’m sorry, he won’t do anything,” he answered, not — 
looking at her in his embarrassment. ^ 

But then he gave her a quick glance, for a sob broke from 
her. He saw that her face was white with fear. It gave him 
a shock of dismay. And suddenly he had an idea. 

“But don’t give up hope yet. I think it s a shame the way 
they’re treating you and I’m going to see the governor 
myself.” 

“Now?” 

He nodded. Her face brightened. 

“Say, that’s real good of you. I’m sure he’ll let me stay if^ 
you speak for me. I just won’t do a thing I didn’t ought all 
the time I’m here.” 

Dr. Macphail hardly knew why he had made up his mind 
to appeal to the governor. He was perfectly indifferent to^ 
Miss Thompson’s affairs, but the missionary had irritated 
him, and with him temper was a smouldering thing. He 
found the governor at home. He was a large, handsome 
man, a sailor, with a grey toothbrush moustache; and he 
wore a spotless uniform of white drill. 

“I’ve come to see you about a woman who’s lodging in 
the same house as we are,” he said. “Her name’s Thomp- 

“I guess I’ve heard nearly enough about her, Dr. Mac- T 
phail,” said the governor, smiling. “I’ve given her^ the 
order to get out next Tuesday and that’s all I can do. ^ 

“I wanted to ask you if you couldn’t stretch a point and 
let her stay here till the boat comes in from San Francisco 
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so that she can go over to Sydney. I will guarantee Iter 
good behaviour.” 

The governor continued to smile, but his eyes grew small 
and serious. 

“I’d be very glad to oblige you, Dr. Macphail, but I've 
given the order and it must stand.” 

The doctor put the case as reasonably as he could, but 
"now the governor ceased to smile at all. He listened sullenly, 
with averted gaze. Macphail saw that he was making no 
impression. 

“I’m sorry to cause any lady inconvenience, but she’ll 
have to sail on Tuesday and that’s all there is to it.” 

“But what difference can it make?” 

“Pardon me, doctor, but I don’t feel called upon to ex¬ 
plain my official actions except to the proper authorities.” 

Macphail looked at him shrewdly. He remembered Da¬ 
vidson s hint that he had used threats, and in the governor’s 
attitude he read a singular embarrassment. 

“Davidson’s a damned busybody,” he said hotly. 

“Between ourselves, Dr. Macphail, I don’t say that I 

* have formed a.very favourable opinion of Mr. Davidson, 

but I am bound to confess that he was within his rights 

in pointing out to me the danger that the presence of a 

woman of Miss Thompson’s character was to a place like 

this where a number of enlisted men are stationed among a 
native population.” 

He got up and Dr. Macphail was obliged to do so too. 

I must ask you to excuse me. I have an engagement. 
Please give my respects to Mrs. Macphail.” 

The doctor left him crest-fallen. He knew that Miss 
Thompson would be waiting for him, and unwilling to 
ti? - tcl1 hcr bimself that he had failed, he went into the house 
by the back door and sneaked up the stairs as though he 
had something to hide. 
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At supper he was silent and ill-at-ease, but the missionary 
was jovial and animated. Dr. Macphail thought his eyes 
rested on him now and then with triumphant good- 
humour. It struck him suddenly that Davidson knew of his 
visit to the governor and of its ill success. But how on 
earth could he have heard of it? There was something -•* 
sinister about the power of that man. After supper he saw 
Horn on the verandah and, as though to have a casual word'*- 
with him, went out. 

“She wants to know if you’ve seen the governor,” the 
trader whispered. 

“Yes. He wouldn’t do anything. I’m awfully sorry, I 
can’t do anything more.” 

“I knew he wouldn't. They daren’t go against the mis¬ 
sionaries.” 

“What are you talking about?” said Davidson affably, 

coming out to join them. *'* 

“l was just saying there was no chance of your getting 
over to Apia for at least another week,” said the trader 

glibly. 

He left them, and the two men returned into the parlour. < 
Mr. Davidson devoted one hour after each meal to recrea¬ 
tion. Presently a timid knock was heard at the door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Davidson, in her sharp voice. 

The door was not opened. She got up and opened it. 
They saw Miss Thompson standing at the threshold. But 
the change in her appearance was extraordinary. This was 
no longer the flaunting hussy who had jeered at them in 
the road, but a broken, frightened woman. Her hair, as a 
rule so elaborately arranged, was tumbling untidily over ’ 
her neck. She wore bedroom slippers and a skirt and blouse. 
They were unfresh and bedraggled. She stood at the dooj^ T 
with the tears streaming down her face and did not dare 


to enter. 
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What do you want?” said Mrs. Davidson harshly. 

May I speak to Mr. Davidson?” she said in a choking* 
voice. 

The missionary rose and went towards her. ' - 

“Come right in, Miss Thompson,” he said in cordialtr' 
tones. “What can I do for you?” , 

She entered the room. 

“Say, I’m sorry for what I said to you the other day an .1 
for—for everythin’ else. I guess I was a bit lit up. I beg 
pardon.” \ir 

“Oh, it was nothing. I guess my back’s broad enough to’ 
bear a few hard words.” 

She stepped towards him with a movement that was 
horribly cringing. «- 

You’ve got me beat. I'm all in. You won’t make me go>o. 
back to ’Frisco?” 

His genial manner vanished and his voice grew on a sud- /n 
den hard and stern. Yh 

“Why don’t you want to go back there?” 

She cowered before him. ..-^id 

“I guess my people live there. 1 don’t want them to se 
me like this. I’ll go anywhere else you say.” ron 

“Why don’t you want to go back to San Francisco?” Sh 

“I’ve told you.” n l 

He leaned forward, staring at her, and his great, shining 
eyes seemed to try to bore into her soul. He gave a sudden D 
gasp. 

“The penitentiary.” \ 

She screamed, and then she fell at his feet, clasping his r 
legs. i 

_ “Don’t send me back there. I swear to you before God I’ll p 
be a good woman. I’ll give all this up.” 

She burst into a torrent of confused supplication and the s 
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tears coursed down her painted cheeks. He leaned over her 
jmd, lifting her face, forced her to look at him. 

Is that it, the penitentiary?” 

I beat it before they could get me,” she gasped. It the 

bulls grab me it’s three years for mine.” 

He let go his hold of her and she fell in a heap on the 

loor, sobbing bitterly. Dr. Macphail stood up. 

. “This alters the whole thing,” he said. “You cant makou. 
her go back when you know this^Give her another chance. 

She wants to turn over a new leaf.” 
y 'I'm going to give her the finest chance she s ever had. It 

she repents let her accept her punishment. 

She misunderstood the words and looked up. There was 

) a gleam of hope in her heavy eyes. 

. “You’ll let me go?” _ _ , „ 

) “No. You shall sail for San Francisco on Tuesday. 

\ She gave a groan of horror and then burst into ow, 
hoarse shrieks which sounded hardly human, and she beat 
ihcr head passionately on the ground. Dr. Macphail sprang 

;c her and lifted her up. 

.'/Come on, you mustn’t do that. You’d better go to your* 
e bm and lie down. I’ll get you something.” 

He raised her to her feet and partly dragging her, partly 
irrying her, got her downstairs. He was furious with Mrs. 
.Davidson and his wife because they made no effort to 
3help The half-caste was standing on the landing and with 
his assistance he managed to get her on the bed. She was 
Waning and crying. She was almost insensible. He gave 
{ her a hypodermic injection. He was hot and exhausted 


when he went upstairs again 

a 


, I’ve got her to lie down.” 

The two women and Davidson were in the same pos* 

\tions as when he had left them. They could not have 
moved or spoken since he went. 


' 
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“I was waiting for you,” said Davidson, in a strange, 
distant voice. “I want you all to pray with me for the soul 
of our erring sister.” 

He took the Bible off a shelf, and sat down at the table 
at which they had supped. It had not been cleared, and he 
pushed the tea-pot out of the way. In a powerful voice, 
resonant and deep, he read to them the chapter in which 
is narrated the meeting of Jesus Christ with the woman 
taken in adultery. 

‘‘Now kneel with me and let us pray for the soul of our 
dear sister, Sadie Thompson." 

He burst into a long, passionate prayer in which he im¬ 
plored God to have mercy on the sinful woman. Mrs. Mac- 
phail and Mrs. Davidson knelt with covered eyes. The doc¬ 
tor, taken by surprise, awkward and sheepish, knelt too. 
The missionary’s prayer had a savage eloquence. He was 
extraordinarily moved, and as he spoke the tears ran down 
his checks. Outside, the pitiless rain fell, fell steadily, with 
a fierce malignity that was all too human. 

At last he stopped. He paused for a moment and said: 
‘‘We will now repeat the Lord’s prayer." 

They said it and then, following him, they rose from 
their knees. Mrs. Davidson's face was pale and restful. She 
was comforted and at peace, but the Macphails felt suddenly 
bashful. They did not know which way to look. 

I 11 just go down and see how she is now,” said Dr. 
Macphail. 

When he knocked at her door it was opened for him by 

Horn. Miss Thompson was in a rocking-chair, sobbing 
quietly. 

‘‘What arc you doing there?” exclaimed Macphail. “I told 
you to lie down.” 

‘‘I can’t lie down. I want to sec Mr. Davidson.” 
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“My poor child, what do you think is the good of it? 
You’ll never move him.” 

“He said he'd come if I sent for him.” 

Macphail motioned to the trader. 

“Go and fetch him.” 

He waited with her in silence while the trader went up¬ 
stairs. Davidson came in. 

“Excuse me for asking you to come here,” she said, look¬ 
ing at him sombrely. 

“I was expecting you to send for me. I knew the Lord 
would answer my prayer.” 

They stared at one another for a moment and then she 
looked away. She kept her eyes averted when she spoke. 

“I’ve been a bad woman. I want to repent.” 

“Thank God! thank God! He has heard our prayers.” 

He turned to the two men. 

“Leave me alone with her. Tell Mrs. Davidson that our 
prayers have been answered.” 

They went out and closed the door behind them. 

“Gee whizz,” said the trader. 

That night Dr. Macphail could not get to sleep till late, 
and when he heard the missionary come upstairs he looked 
at his watch. It was two o’clock. But even then he did 
not go to bed at once, for through the wooden partition 
that separated their rooms he heard him praying aloud, 
till he himself, exhausted, fell asleep. 

When he saw him next morning he was surprised at his 
appearance. He was paler than ever, tired, but his eyes 
shone with an inhuman fire. It looked as though he were 

filled with an overwhelming joy. 

“I want you to go down presently and see Sadie,” he 
said. “I can’t hope that her body is better, but her soul—her 

soul is transformed.” 

The doctor was feeling wan and nervous. 
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“You were with her very late last night,” he said. 

“Yes, she couldn’t bear to have me leave her.” 

“You look as pleased as Punch,” the doctor said 
irritably. 

Davidson’s eyes shone with ecstasy. 

“A great mercy has been vouchsafed me. Last night 1 was 
privileged to bring a lost soul to the loving arms of Jesus.” 

Miss Thompson was again in the rocking-chair. The bed 
had not been made. The room was in disorder. She had 
not troubled to dress herself, but wore a dirty dressing- 
gown, and her hair was tied in a sluttish knot. She had 
given her face a dab with a wet towel, but it was all 
swollen and creased with crying. She looked a drab. 

She raised her eyes dully when the doctor came in. Sue 
was cowed and broken. 

“Where’s Mr. Davidson?” she asked. 

“He’ll come presently if you want him,” answered Mac- 
phail acidly. “I came here to see how you were.” 

Oh, I guess Im O. K. \ou needn’t worry about that.” 
“Have you had anything to eat?” 

“Horn brought me some coffee.” 

She looked anxiously at the door. 

“D’you think he’ll come down soon? I feel as if it wasn’t 
so terrible when he’s with me.” 

“Are you still going on Tuesday?" 

“Yes, he says I’ve got to go. Please tell him to come right 

along. \ ou can’t do me any good. He’s the only one as can 
help me now.” 

- “Very well,” said Dr. Macphail. 

,.P^! r ‘ n S l ^ c ncxt three days the missionary spent almost 

all his time with Sadie Thompson. He joined the others 

only to have his meals. Dr. Macphail noticed that he hardly 
ate. 7 

He s wearing himself out,” said Mrs. Davidson pitifully. 
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“He’ll have a breakdown if he doesn’t take care, but he 
won’t spare himself.” 

She herself was white and pale. She told Mrs. Macphail 
that she had had no sleep. When the missionary came up¬ 
stairs from Miss Thompson he prayed till he was exhausted, ^ 
but even then he did not sleep for long. After an hour or 
two he got up and dressed himself, and went for a tramp 
along the bay. He had strange dreams. 

“This morning he told me that he’d been dreaming about 
the mountains of Nebraska,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

“That’s curious,” said Dr. Macphail. 

He remembered seeing them from the windows of the 
train when he crossed America. They were like huge mole¬ 
hills, rounded and smooth, and they rose from the plain 
abruptly. Dr. Macphail remembered how it struck him 
that they were like a woman’s breasts. ^ 

Davidson’s restlessness was intolerable even to himself. 
33ut he was buoyed up by a wonderful exhilaration. He was 
tearing out by the roots the last vestiges of sin that lurked 
in the hidden corners of that poor woman’s heart. He read > 

with her and prayed with her. m t 

“It’s wonderful,” he said to them one day at supper. “It s 
a true rebirth. Her soul, which was black as night, is now 
pure and white like the new-fallen snow. I am humble 
and afraid. Her remorse for all her sins is beautiful. I am 
not worthy to touch the hem of her garment.” 

“Have you the heart to send her back to San Francisco, 
said the doctor. “Three years in an American prison. I 
should have thought you might have saved her from that. T 

“Ah but don’t you see? It’s necessary. Do you think my 
heart doesn’t bleed for her ? I love her as 1 love my wife and _ 
my sister. All the time that^ she is in prison I shall suffer 

all the pain that she suffers. 

“Bunkum,” cried the doctor impatiently. 
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“You don’t understand because you’re blind. She’s sinned, 
and she must suffer. I know what she’ll endure. She’ll be 
starved and tortured and humiliated. I want her to ac¬ 
cept the punishment of man as a sacrifice to God. I want 
her to accept it joyfully. She has an opportunity which is 
offered to very few of us. God is very good and very 
merciful.” 

Davidson’s voice trembled with excitement. He could 
hardly articulate the words that tumbled passionately from 
his lips. 

“All day I pray with her and when I leave her I pray 
again, I pray with all my might and main, so that Jesus 
may grant her this great mercy. I want to put in her heart 
the passionate desire to be punished so that at the end, 
even if I offered to let her go, she would refuse. 1 want her 
to feel that the bitter punishment of prison is the thank- 
offering that she places at the feet of our Blessed Lord, 
who gave his life for her.” 

The days passed slowly. The whole household, intent 
on the wretched, tortured woman downstairs, lived in a 
state of unnatural excitement. She was like a victim that 
was being prepared for the savage rites of a bloody idolatry. 
Her terror numbed her. She could not bear to let Davidson 
out of her sight; it was only when he was with her that 
she had courage, and she hung upon him with a slavish 
dependence. She cried a great deal, and she read the Bible, 
and prayed. Sometimes she was exhausted ami apathetic. 
I hen she did indeed look forward to her ordeal, for it 
seemed to offer an escape, direct and concrete, from the 
anguish she was enduring. She could not bear much longer 
the vague terrors which now assailed her. With her sTns 
she had put aside all personal vanity, and she slopped about 
her room, unkempt and dishevelled, in her tawdry dressing- 
gown. She had not taken off her night-dress for four days. 
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nor put on stockings. Her room was littered and untidy. 
Meanwhile the rain fell with a cruel persistence. You felt 
that the heavens must at last be empty of water, but still 
it poured down, straight and heavy, with a maddening 
iteration, on the iron roof. Everything was damp and 
clammy. There was mildew on the walls and on the boots 
that stood on the floor. Through the sleepless nights the v. 
mosquitoes droned their angry chant. 

“If it would only stop raining for a single day it wouldn't 
be so bad,” said Dr. Macphail. 

They all looked forward to the Tuesday when the boat 
for San Francisco was to arrive from Sydney. The strain 
was intolerable. So far as Dr. Macphail was concerned, his 
pity and his resentment were alike extinquished by his de¬ 
sire to be rid of the unfortunate woman. The inevitable must 
be accepted. He felt he would breathe more freely when 
the ship had sailed. Sadie Thompson was to be escorted on 
board by a clerk in the governor's office. This person called 
on the Monday evening and told Miss Thompson to be 
prepared at eleven in the morning. Davidson was with her. ] 

“I'll see that everything is ready. I mean to come on 
board with her myself.” 

Miss Thompson did not speak. 

When Dr. Macphail blew out his candle and crawled 
cautiously under his mosquito curtains, he gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“Well, thank God that’s over. By this time tomorrow 
she’ll be gone.” 

“Mrs. Davidson will be glad too. She says he s wearing ^ 
himself to a shadow,” said Mrs. Macphail. “She’s a different 

woman.” 

“Who?” , , . ... - , 

“Sadie. I should never have thought it possible. It makes 
one humble.” 
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Dr. Macphail did not answer, and presently he fell 
asleep. He was tired out, and he slept more soundly than 
usual. 

He was awakened in the morning by a hand placed on 
his arm, and, starting up, saw Horn by the side of his bed. 

' The trader put his finger to his mouth to prevent any ex¬ 
clamation from Dr. Macphail and beckoned to him to 
come. As a rule he wore shabby ducks, but now he was 
barefoot and wore only the lava-lava of the natives. He 
looked suddenly savage, and Dr. Macphail, getting out of 
bed, saw that he was heavily tattooed. Horn made him a 
sign to come on to the verandah. Dr. Macphail got out of 
bed and followed the trader out. 

Don t make a noise,” he whispered. “You’re wanted. 
Put on a coat and some shoes. Quick." 

Dr. Macphail s first thought was that something had 
happened to Miss Thompson. 

“What is it? Shall I bring my instruments?” 

“Hurry, please, hurry.” 

Dr. Macphail crept back into the bedroom, put on a 
water-proof over his pajamas, and a pair of rubber-soled 
shoes. He rejoined the trader, and together they tiptoed 
down the stairs. The door leading out to the road was open 
and at it were standing half a dozen natives. 

“What is it?” repeated the doctor. 

“Come along with me,” said Horn. 

He walked out and the doctor followed him. The natives 
came after them in a little bunch. They crossed the road 
and came on to the beach. The doctor saw a group of na¬ 
tives standing round some object at the water's edge. They 
nurried along, a couple of dozen yards perhaps, and the 
natives opened out as the doctor came up. The trader 
pushed h.m forwards Then he saw, lying half in the water 
and half out, a dreadful object, the body of Davidson. Dr. 
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Macphail bent down—he was not a man to lose his head 
in an emergency—and turned the body over. The throat 
was cut from ear to ear, and in the right hand was still the 
razor with which the deed was done. 

“He’s quite cold,” said the doctor. “He must have been 
dead some time.” 

“One of the boys saw him lying there on his way to 
work just now and came and told me. Do you think he did 
it himself?” 

“Yes. Someone ought to go for the police.” 

Horn said something in the native tongue, and two 
youths started off. 

“We must leave him here till they come,” said the doctor. 

“They mustn’t take him into my house. I won’t have him 
in my house.” 

“You’ll do what the authorities say,” replied the doctor 
sharply. “In point of fact I expect they’ll take him to the 
mortuary.” 

They stood waiting where they were. The trader took a 
cigarette from a Jold in his lava-lava and gave one to Dr. 
Macphail. They smoked while they stared at the corpse. 
Dr. Macphail could not understand. 

“Why do you think he did it?” asked Horn. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. In a little while na¬ 
tive police came along, under the charge of a marine, with a 
stretcher, and immediately afterwards a couple of naval 
officers and a naval doctor. They managed everything in a 

businesslike manner. 

“What about the wife?” said one of the officers. 

“Now that you’ve come I’ll go back to the house and get 
some things on. I’ll see that it’s broken to her. She’d better 
not see him till he’s been fixed up a little.” 

“I guess that’s right,” said the naval doctor. 
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When Dr. Macphail went back he found his wife nearly 
dressed. 

“Mrs. Davidson’s in a dreadful state about her husband,” 
she said to him as soon as he appeared. “He hasn’t been to 
bed all night. She heard him leave Miss Thompson’s room 
at two, but he went out. If he’s been walking about since 
then he’ll be absolutely dead.” 

Dr. Macphail told her what had happened and asked her 
to break the news to Mrs. Davidson. 

But why did he do it? ’ she asked, horror-stricken. 

“I don’t know.” 

“But I can’t. I can’t.” 

“You must.” 

She gave him a frightened look and went out. He heard 
her go into Mrs. Davidson’s room. He waited a minute to 

- S-u L imscl£ to S elhcr and ^en began to shave and wash. 
When he was dressed he sat down on the bed and waited 
ror his wife. At last she came. 

“She wants to see him,” she said. 

X “They’ve taken him to the mortuary. We’d better co 
down with her. How did she take it?” 

like a'S " hC S StUnned - She didn,t cr y- But shc ' s trembling 


“We’d better go at once.” 

When they knocked at her door Mrs. Davidson came 
out. She was very pale, but dryeyed. To the doctor she 
seemed unnaturally composed. No word was exchanged 
and they set out in silence down the road. When they 8 ar¬ 
rived at the mortuary Mrs. Davidson spoke. Y 

Let me go in and see him alone.” 

closedVhV gu* ^ L nat ‘ Ve ° pened a door for her and 

closed it behind her. They sat down and waited. One or 
two white men came and talked to them in undertones 
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Dr. Macphail told them again what he knew of the tragedy. 
At last the door was quietly opened and Mrs. Davidson 
came out. Silence fell upon them. 

“I’m ready to go back now,” she said. 

Her voice was hard and steady. Dr. Macphail could not 
understand the look in her eyes. Her pale face was very 
stern. They walked back slowly, never saying a word, and 
at last they came round the bend on the other side of which 
stood their house. Mrs. Davidson gave a gasp, and for a 
moment they stopped still. An incredible sound assaulted 
their ears. The gramophone which had been silent for so 
long was playing, playing ragtime loud and harsh. 

“What’s that?” cried Mrs. Macphail with horror. 

“Let’s go on,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

They walked up the steps and entered the hall. Miss 
Thompson was standing at her door, chatting with a sailor. 
A sudden change had taken place in her. She was no longer 
the cowed drudge of the last days. She was dressed in all 
her finery, in her white dress, with the high shiny boots 
over which her fat legs bulged in her cotton stockings; 
her hair was elaborately arranged; and she wore that 
enormous hat covered with gaudy flowers. Her face was 
painted, her eyebrows were boldly black, and her lips 
were scarlet. She held herself erect. She was the flaunting 
quean that they had known at first. As they came in she 
broke into a loud, jeering laugh; and then, when Mrs. 
Davidson involuntarily stopped, she collected the spittle 
in her mouth and spat. Mrs. Davidson cowered back, and 
two red spots rose suddenly to her cheeks. Then, covering 
her face with her hands, she broke away and ran quickly 
up the stairs. Dr. Macphail was outraged. He pushed past 

the woman into her room. 4 ,~ , 

“What the devil are you doing r he cried. Stop that 

damned machine. 
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He went up to it and tore the record off. She turned on 
him. 

“Say, doc, you can that stuff with me. What the hell are 
you doin’ in my room?” 

“What do you mean?” he cried. “What d’you mean?” 

She gathered herself together. No one could describe 
the scorn of her expression or the contemptuous hatred 
she put into her answer. 

“You men! You filthy, dirty pigs! You’re all the same; 
all of you. Pigs! Pigs!” 

Dr. Macphail gasped. He understood. 
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I seem never to find myself in Rome but at the dead season. 
I pass through in August or September on my way some¬ 
where or other and spend a couple of days revisiting places 
or pictures that are endeared to me by old associations. It is 
very hot then and the inhabitants of the city spend their day 
interminably strolling up and down the Corso. The Caffe 
Nazionale is crowded with people sitting at little tables for 
long hours with an empty cup of coffee in front of them 
and a glass of water. In the Sistine Chapel you see blond and 
sunburned Germans, in knickerbockers and shirts open at 
the neck, who have walked down the dusty roads of Italy 
with knapsacks on their shoulders; and in St. Peter’s little 
groups of the pious, tired but eager, who have come on pil¬ 
grimage (at an inclusive rate) from some distant country. 
They are under the charge of a priest and they speak strange 
tongues. The Hotel Plaza then is cool and restful. The 
public rooms are dark, silent and spacious. In the lounge at 
teatime the only persons are a young, smart officer and a 
woman with fine eyes, drinking iced lemonade, and they 
talk intimately, in low tones, with the unwearying fluency 
of their race. You go up to your room and read and write 
letters and come down again two hours later and they are 
still talking. Before dinner a few people saunter into the 
bar, but for the rest of the day it is empty and the barman 
has time to tell you of his mother in Switzerland and his 
experiences in New York. You discuss life and love and the 

high cost of liquor. 
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And on this occasion too I found that I had the hotel al¬ 
most to myself. When the reception clerk took me to my 
room he told me that they were pretty full, but when, hav¬ 
ing bathed and changed, I came down again to the hall, the 
liftman, an old acquaintance, informed me that there were 
not more than a dozen people staying there. I was tired 
after a long and hot journey down Italy and had made up 
my mind to dine quietly in the hotel and go to bed early. It 
was late when I went into the dining-room, vast and 
brightly lit, but not more than three or four tables were 
occupied. I looked round me with satisfaction. It is very 
agreeable to find yourself alone in a great city which is yet 
not quite strange to you and in a large empty hotel. It gives 
you a delectable sense of freedom. I felt the wings of my 
spirit give a little flutter of delight. I had paused for ten 
minutes in the bar and had a dry Martini. I ordered myself 
a bottle of good red wine. My limbs were weary, but my 
soul responded wonderfully to food and drink and I began 
to feel a singular lightness of heart. I ate my soup and my 
fish and pleasant thoughts filled my mind. Scraps of dia¬ 
logue occurred to me and my fancy played happily with the 
persons of a novel I was then at work on. I rolled a phrase 
on my tongue and it tasted better than the wine. I began 
to think of the difficulty of describing the looks of people 
m such a way as to make the reader see them as you see 
them. To me it has always been one of the most difficult 
things in fiction What does the reader really get when you 
describe a face feature by feature? I should think nothing. 
And yet the plan some writers adopt of taking a salient 
characteristic, a crooked smile or shifty eyes, and emphasiz- 
mg that, though effective, avoids rather than solves the 
problem. I looked about me and wondered how I would 
describe die people at the tables round me. There was one 
man by himself just opposite and for practice I asked my- 
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self in what way I should treat him. He was a tall, spare 
fellow, and what I believe is generally called loose-limbed. 

He wore a dinner-jacket and a boiled shirt. He had a rather 
long face and pale eyes; his hair was fairish and wavy, but 
it was growing thin, and the baldness of his temples gave 
him a certain nobility of brow. His features were undistin-- ^ 
guished. His mouth and nose were like everybody else’s; he 
was clean-shaven; his skin was naturally pale, but at the 
moment sunburned. His appearance suggested an intellec¬ 
tual but slightly commonplace distinction. He looked as 
though he might have been a lawyer or a don who played 
a pretty game of golf. I felt that he had good taste ^nd was 
well-read and would be a very agreeable guest at a luncheon 
party in Chelsea. Hut how the devil one was to describe him 
so as in a few lines to give a vivid, interesting and accurate 
picture I could not imagine. Perhaps it would be better to 
let all the rest go and dwell only on that rather fatigued dis- 
tinction which on the whole was the most definite impres¬ 
sion he gave. I looked at him reflectively. Suddenly he 
leaned forwards and gave me a stiff but courtly little bow. 

I have a ridiculous habit of flushing when I am taken aback 
and now I felt my cheeks redden. I was startled. I had been 
staring at him for several minutes as though he were a 
dummy. He must have thought me extremely rude. I 
nodded with a good deal of embarrassment and looked 
away. Fortunately at that moment the waiter was handing • 
me a dish. To the best of my belief I had never seen the 
fellow before. I asked myself whether his bow was due to 
my insistent stare, which made him think that he had met 
me somewhere, or whether I had really run across him and T 
completely forgotten. I have a bad memory for faces and I 
had in this case the excuse that he looked exactly like a u 
great many other people. You saw a dozen of him at every 
golf course round London on a fine Sunday. 
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He finished his dinner before me. He got up, but on his 
way out stopped at my table. He stretched out his hand. 

“How d’you do,” he said. “I didn’t recognize you when 
you first came in. I wasn’t meaning to cut you.” 

He spoke in a pleasant voice with the tones cultivated at 
Oxford and copied by fnany who have never been there. It 
was evident that he knew me, and evident too that he had 
Tio notion that I did not also know him. I had risen, and 
since he was a good deal taller than I he looked down on 
me. He held himself with a sort of languor. He stooped a 
little which added to the impression he gave me of having 
about him an air that was vaguely apologetic. His manner 
was a trifle condescending and at the same time a trifle shy. 

“Won’t you come and have your coffee with me?” he 
said. “I’m quite alone.” 

^ “Yes, I shall be glad to.” 

He left me and I still had no notion who he was or where 
I had met him. I had noticed one curious thing about him. 
Not once during the few sentences we exchanged, when we 
shook hands, or when with a nod he left me, did even the 
suspicion of a smile cross his face. Seeing him more closely I 
observed that he was in his way good-looking; his features 
were regular, his grey eyes were handsome, he had a slim 
figure; but it was a way that I found uninteresting. A silly 
woman would say he looked romantic. He reminded you of 
one of the knights of Burne-Jones though he was on a 
larger scale and there was no suggestion that he suffered 
from the chronic colitis that afflicted those unfortunate 
> creatures. He was the sort of man whom you expected to 
look wonderful in fancy dress till you saw him in it and 
? _ then y°u found that he looked absurd. 

Presently I finished my dinner and went into the lounge. 
He was sitting in a large armchair and when he saw me he 
called a waiter. I sat down. The waiter came up and he or- 
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dered coffee and liqueurs. He spoke Italian very well. I was 
wondering by what means I could find out who he was 
without offending him. People are always a little discon¬ 
certed when you do not recognize them; they are so im¬ 
portant to themselves, it is a shock to discover of what small 
importance they are to others. The excellence of his Italian" ^ 
recalled him to me. I remembered who he was and remem- ^ 
bered at the same time that I did not like him. His name 
was Humphrey Carruthers. He was in the Foreign Office 
and he had a position of some importance. He was in 
| charge of I know not what department. He had been 
attached to various embassies, and I supposed that a sojourn 
in Rome accounted for his idiomatic Italian. It was stupid of 
me not to have seen at once that he was connected with the 
diplomatic service. He had all the marks of the profession. 

He had the supercilious courtesy that is so well calculated to 
put up the backs of the general public, and the aloofness due 
to the consciousness the diplomat has that he is not as other 
men are, joined with the shyness occasioned by his uneasy 
feeling that other men do not quite realize it. I had known t 
Carruthers for a good many years, but had met him infre¬ 
quently, at luncheon parties where I said no more than 
“How do you do" to him, and at the opera where he gave 
me a cool nod. He was generally thought intelligent; he 
was certainly cultured. He could talk of all the right things. 

It was inexcusable of me not to have remembered him, for 
he had lately acquired a very considerable reputation as a 
writer of short stories. They had appeared first in one or 
other of those magazines that arc founded now and then by 
well-disposed persons to give the intelligent reader some¬ 
thing worthy of his attention, and that die when their pro¬ 
prietors have lost as much money as they want to; and in “ w 
their discreet and handsomely printed pages had excited as 
much attention as an exiguous circulation permitted. Then 
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they were published in book form. They created a sensation. 
I have seldom read such unanimous praise in the weekly 
papers. Most of them gave the book a column, and the 
Literary Supplement of The Times reviewed it not among 
the common ruck of novels but in a place by itself cheek by 
jowl with the memoirs of a distinguished statesman. The 
critics welcomed Humphrey Carruthers as a new star in 
the firmament. They praised his distinction, his subtlety, his 
delicate irony and his insight. They praised his style, his 
sense of beauty and his atmosphere. Here at last was a 
writer who had raised the short story from the depths into 
which in English-speaking countries it had fallen, and here 
was work to which an Englishman could point with pride; 
it bore comparison with the best compositions in this man¬ 
ner of Finland, Russia and Czecho-Slovakia. 

■ Three years later Humphrey Carruthers brought out his 
second book and the critics commented on the interval with 
satisfaction. Here was no hack prostituting his talent for 
money! The praise it received was perhaps a little cooler 
than that which welcomed his first volume—the critics had 
had time to collect themselves—but it was enthusiastic 
enough to have delighted any common writer who earns his 
living by his pen, and there was no doubt that his position 
in the world of letters was secure and honourable. The 
story that attracted most commendation was called "The 
having Mop and all the best critics pointed out with what 
beauty the author in three or four pages had laid bare the 
• tragic soul of a barber’s assistant 


JK nown story, which was also his longest, was 

ailed Week-End. It gave its title to his first book. It 
narrated the adventures of a number of people who left 
Paddington Station on Saturday afternoon to stay with 
friends at Taplow and on Monday morning returned to 
London. It was so delicate that it was a little difficult to 
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know exactly what happened. A young man, parliamentary 
secretary to a cabinet minister, very nearly proposed to a 
baronet’s daughter, but didn’t. Two or three others went on 
the river in a punt. They all talked a good deal in an allu¬ 
sive way, but none of them ever finished a sentence, and 
what they meant was very subtly indicated by dots and 
dashes. There were a good many descriptions of flowers in £ 
the garden and a sensitive picture of the Thames under the 
rain. It was all seen through the eyes of the German gov¬ 
erness, and everyone agreed that Carruthers had conveyed 
her outlook on the situation with quite delicious humour. 

I read both Humphrey Carruthers’ books. I think it part 
of the writer’s business to make himself aware of what is 
being written by his contemporaries. I am very willing to 
learn, and I thought I might discover in them something 
that would be useful to me. I was disappointed. I like a story ^ 
to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. I have a weak¬ 
ness for a point. I think atmosphere is all very well, but 
atmosphere without anything else is like a frame without a 
picture; it has not much significance. But it may be that I \ 
could not see the merit of Humphrey Carruthers on account 
of defects in myself, and if I have described his two most 
successful stories without enthusiasm the cause perhaps lies 
in my own wounded vanity. For I was perfectly conscious 
that Humphrey Carruthers looked upon me as a writer of 
no account. I am convinced that he had never read a word 
I had written. The popularity I enjoyed was sufficient to 
persuade him that there was no occasion for him to give me. 
any of his attention. For a moment, such was the stir he 
created, it looked as though he might himself be faced with 
that ignominy, but it soon appeared that his exquisite work ___ 
was above the heads of the public. One can never tell how 
large the intelligentsia is, but one can tell fairly well how 
many of its members are prepared to pay money to patronize 
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the arts they cherish. The plays that are of too fine a quality 
to attract the patrons of the commercial theatre can count 
on an audience of ten thousand, and the books that de¬ 
mand from their readers more comprehension than can be 
a. expected from the common herd sell twelve hundred copies. 

For the intelligentsia, notwithstanding their sensitiveness to 
{^beauty, prefer to go to the theatre on the nod and to get a 
book from the library. 

I am sure this did not distress Carruthcrs. He was an 
artist. He was also a clerk in the Foreign Office. His reputa¬ 
tion as a writer was distinguished; he was not interested in 
the vulgar, and to sell well would possibly have damaged 
his career. I could not surmise what had induced him to in¬ 
vite me to have coffee with him. It is true he was alone, but 
I should have supposed he found his thoughts excellent 
^company, and I could not believe he imagined that I had 
anything to say that would interest him. Nevertheless I 
could not but see that he was doing his dreary best to be 
- affable. He reminded me of where we had last met, and we 
Y ta ked for a moment of common friends in London. He 
asked me how I came to be in Rome at this season, and I 
told him. He volunteered the information that he had 
arrived that morning from Brindisi. Our conversation did 
not go easily, and I made up my mind that as soon as I 
avdly could I would get up and leave him. But presently 
had an odd sensation-I hardly know what caused it-that 
he was couscous of this and was desperately anxious not to 
g.ve me the opportunity. I was surprised. I gathered my 

T ' v !“ about I noticed that whenever I paused he broke in 
with a new topic He was trying to find something to in¬ 
terest me so that I should stay. He was straining every nerve 
J to be agreeable. Surely he could not be lonely; with hi! 
diplomatic connections he must know plenty of people with 
whom he could have spent the evening. I wondered indeed 
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that he was not dining at the Embassy; even though it 
was summer there must be someone there he knew. I no¬ 
ticed also that he never smiled. He talked with a sort of 
harsh eagerness as though he were afraid of a moment’s 
silence and the sound of his voice shut out of his mind some¬ 
thing that tortured him. It was very strange. Though I did 
not like him, though, he meant nothing to me and to be^ 
with him irked me somewhat, I was against my will a trifle 
interested. I gave him a searching glance. I wondered if it 
was my fancy that I saw in those pale eyes of his the cowed 
look of a hunted dog, and notwithstanding his neat features 
and his expression so civilly controlled, in his aspect some¬ 
thing that suggested the grimace of a soul in pain. I could 
not understand. A dozen absurd notions flashed through 
my mind. I was not particularly sympathetic: like an old 
war horse scenting the fray I roused myself. I had been fcel-^ 
ing very tired, but now I grew alert. My sensibilities put out 
tentacles. I was suddenly alive to every expression of his face 
and every gesture. I put aside the thought that had come to ' 
me that he had written a play and wanted my advice. These 
exquisite persons succumb strangely to the glamour of the 
footlights, and they are not averse from getting a few tips 
from the craftsman whose competence they superciliously 
despise. No, it was not that. A single man in Rome, of 
aesthetic leanings, is liable to get into trouble, and I asked 
myself whether Carruthers had got into some difficulty to 
extricate himself from which the Embassy was the last place 
he could go to. The idealist, I have noticed, is apt at times 
to be imprudent in the affairs of the flesh* He sometimes ^ 
finds love in places which the police inconveniently visit. I 
tittered in my heart. Even the gods laugh when a prig is_ ( 
caught in an equivocal situation. 

Suddenly Carruthers said something that staggered me. 

“I’m so desperately unhappy,” he muttered. 
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He said it without warning. He obviously meant it. There 
was in his tone a sort of gasp. It might very well have been 
a sob. I cannot describe what a shock it was to me to hear 
him say those words. I felt as you do when you turn a 
corner of the street and on a sudden a great blast of wind 
meets you, takes your breath away, and nearly blows you off 
> your feet. It was so unexpected. After all, I hardly knew the 
fellow. We were not friends. I did not like him; he did not 
like me. I had never looked on him as quite human. It was 
amazing that a man so self-controlled, so urbane, accus¬ 
tomed to the usages of polite society, should break in upon 

? WUh SUch 3 confcssion - I am naturally reticent. 

1 should be ashamed, whatever I was suffering, to disclose 

my pain to another. I shivered. His weakness outraged me. 
or a moment I was filled with a passion of anger. How 

^ cried- ^ 1 lrUSt thC angU * sh ° f his soul 011 me? I very nearly 

“What the hell do I care?" 

But I didn’t. He was sitting huddled up in the big arm- 

nne' r ' 7^' “ 'Ti n ° b ‘ llty ° £ h ‘ S featurcs > which reminded 
one of the marble statue of a Victorian statesman, had 

as thouL y h C h UmP faCC Sagged ’ Hc looked almost 

fln h7| S Y h r rC 8 ?"’ g '° Cry ’ 1 hesitatcd - I faltered. 1 had 
flushed when he spoke and now 1 felt my face go white He 
was a pitiable object. 5 nc 

“I’m awfully sorry,” I said. 

“Do you mind if I tell you about it?” 

’ J*"™ n0t th , c mon ? er « £or many words. I suppose Carru- 
thers was m the early forties. He was a well-made man, 

W- f)' 1 " m h,s wa y> 4nd wit h a confident bearing. Now he 
looked twenty years older and strangely shrivelled. He re- 

minded me of the dead soldiers I had seen during the war 
and how oddly small death had made them. 1^ ™ 
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barrassed and looked away, but I felt his eyes claiming mine 
and I looked back. 

“Do you know Betty Welldon-Burns?” he asked me. 

“I used to meet her sometimes in London years ago. I’ve 
not seen her lately.” 

“She lives in Rhodes now, you know. I’ve just come from 
there. I’ve been staying with her.” 

“Oh?” 

He hesitated. 

“I’m afraid you’ll think it awfully strange of me to talk to 
you like this. I’m at the end of my tether. If I don’t talk to 
somebody I shall go off my head.” 

He had ordered double brandies with the coffee and now, 
calling the waiter, he ordered himself another. We were 
alone in the lounge. There was a little shaded lamp on the 
table between us. Because it was a public room he spoke in 
a low voice. The place gave one, oddly enough, a sense of in¬ 
timacy. I cannot repeat all that Carruthers said to me in the 
words he said it; it would be impossible for me to remember 
them; it is more convenient for me to put it in my own 
fashion. Sometimes he could not bring himself to say a 
thing right out and I had to guess at what he meant. Some¬ 
times he had not understood, and it seemed to me that in 
certain ways I saw the truth more clearly than he. Betty 
Welldon-Burns had a very keen sense of humour and he 
had none. I perceived a good deal that had escaped him. 

I had met her a good many times, but I knew her chiefly 
from hearsay. In her day she had made a great stir in the 
little world of London, and I had heard of her often before 
I met her. This was at a dance in Portland Place soon after 
the war. She was then already at the height of her celebrity.. 
You could not open an illustrated paper without seeing in 
it a portrait of her, and her mad pranks were a staple of 
conversation. She was twenty-four. Her mother was dead, 
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her father, the Duke of St. Hrth, old and none too rich, 
spent most of the year in his Cornish castle, and she lived 
in London with a widowed aunt. At the outbreak of the 
war she went to France. She was just eighteen. She was a 
nurse in a hospital at the base and then drove a car. She 
acted in a theatrical tour designed to amuse the troops; she 
posed in tableaux at home for charitable purposes, held auc¬ 
tions for this object and that and sold flags in Piccadilly. 
Every one of her activities was widely advertised and in 
every new role she was profusely photographed. I suppose 
that she managed to have a very good time. But now that 
the war was over she was having her fling with a vengeance. 
Just then everybody a little lost his head. The young, re¬ 
lieved of the burden that for five years had oppressed them, 
indulged in one wild escapade after another. Betty took part 

coun t Cm f t S T U 7 eS ' f ° r ° nC “ ° r •'-'her, J J. 

T f ° Und “ S , Way imo the newspapers, and her 

" “ ." ,a i a fi ayS fl n ! hc £ hcadlinc ' At that tim e night clubs 
re in the first flush of their success, and she was to be 

seen at them every night. She lived a life of hectic gaiety. It 

an only be described in a hackneyed phrase, became it was 

ackneyed thing The British public in its odd way took 

her to its heart, and Lady Betty was a sufficient description 

whr L 8h ° Ut thc British isla nds. Women mobbed hel 
vhen she went to a wedding, and the gallery applauded her 

at first nights as though she were a popular actress Gfidl 

31! lC J e l S t d h HCr halr> and rers of slip 

advertise ZtZZt ^ ‘° “* her P h °‘°S™Ph 

Of course dull, stodgy people, the people who remem 
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she smoked too much. I will admit that nothing I had heard 
• of her had pre-disposed me to think very well of her. I held 
cheap the women who seemed to look upon the war as an 
occasion to enjoy themselves and be talked about. I am 
bored by the papers in which you see photographs of persons 
in society walking in Cannes or playing golf at St. An¬ 
drew’s. I have always found the Bright YoCing People ex- # 
tremely tedious. The gay life seems dull and stupid to the 
onlooker, but the moralist is unwise to judge it harshly. It is 
as absurd to be angry with the young things who lead it as 
with a litter of puppies scampering aimlessly around, rolling 
one another over and chasing their tails. It is well to bear it 
with fortitude if they cause havoc in the flower beds or break 
a piece of china. Some of them will be drowned because * 
their points are not up to the mark, and the rest will grow 
up into well-behaved dogs. Their unruliness is due only to 
the vitality of youth. 

And it was vitality that was Betty’s most shining charac¬ 
teristic. The urge of life flowed through her with a radiance 
that dazzled you. I do not think I shall ever forget the im- * 
pression she made on me at the party at which I first saw 
her. She was like a maenad. She danced with an abandon 


that made you laugh, so obvious was her intense enjoyment 
of the music and the movement of her young limbs. Her 
hair was brown, slightly disordered by the vigour of her 
gestures, but her eyes were deep blue, and her skin was milk 
and roses. She was a great beauty, but she had none of the 
coldness of great beauty. She laughed constantly, and when 
she was not laughing she smiled and her eyes danced with 
the joy of living. She was like a milkmaid on the farmstead 
of the gods. She had the strength and health of the people; 
and yet the independence of her bearing, a sort of noble 
frankness of carriage, suggested the great lady I do not 
quite know how to put the feeling she gave me, that though 
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so simple and unaffected she was not unconscious of her 
station. I fancied that if occasion arose she could get on her 
dignity and be very grand indeed. She was charming to 
everybody because, probably without being quite aware of 
it, in the depths of her heart she felt that the rest of the 
-world was perfectly insignificant. I understood why the fac¬ 
tory girls in the East End adored her and why half a million 
people who had never seen her except in a photograph 
looked upon her with the intimacy of personal friendship. 
I was introduced to her and she spent a few minutes talking 
to me. It was extraordinarily flattering to sec the interest 
she showed in you; you knew she could not really be so 
pleased to meet you as she seemed, or so delighted with 
what you said, but it was very attractive. She had the gift 
of being able to jump over the first difficult phases of ac¬ 
quaintance, and you had not known her for five minutes 
before you felt you had known her all her life. She was 
snatched away from me by someone who wanted to dance 
with her, and she surrendered herself to her partner’s arms 
with just the same eager happiness as she had shown when 
she sank into a chair by my side. I was surprised, when 1 
met her at luncheon a fortnight later, to find that she re¬ 
membered exactly what we had talked about during those 

noisy ten minutes at the dance. A young woman with all 
the social graces. 

I mentioned the incident to Carruthcrs 

“She was no fool,” he said. “Very few people knew how 
intelligent she was. She wrote some very good poetry. Be- 

ZTA WaS f° 8i>y ’ , beCaUSe she was 50 reckless P and never 

brained F^f V ’ Pe ° P ' e thou 8 ht she scatter- 

Jo , m ‘I' She was as d£ ver as a monkey. You 

would never have thought she'd had the time to read all 

of her" 85 S if "v ^ ont suppose anyone knew that side 
of her as well as I did. We used to take walks together! in 
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the country at week-ends, and in London we’d drive out 
to Richmond Park and walk there, and talk. She loved 
flowers and trees and grass. She was interested in every¬ 
thing. She had a lot of information and a lot of sense. 1 here 
was nothing she couldn't talk about. Sometimes when wed 
been for a walk in the afternoon and we met at a night cluD 
and she’d had a couple of glasses of champagne-that was , 
enough to make her completely bufTy, you know—and she 
was the life and soul of the party, I couldn t help thinking 
how amazed the rest of them would be if they knew how 
seriously we’d been talking only a few hours before. 1 
was an extraordinary contrast. There seemed to be two 

entirely diflercnt women in her.” 

Carruthers said all this without a smile. He spohe w.th 
the melancholy he m.ght have used if he had been speaking 
of some person snatched from the pleasant company of the 

living by untimely death. He gave a deep sigh. 

"I was madly in love with her. 1 proposed to her half a 

dozen times. Of course I knew I hadnt a chance, I tsas 
only a very junior clerk at the F. O., but I cou d " ‘ h P 
myself. She refused me, but she was always frl gh tfuly 
nice about it. It never made any difference to our fnend- 
shi D You see, she really liked me. I gave her something 
that’ other people didn’t. I always thought that she was 
really fonde P r <5 me than of anybody. I was crazy about 

hC ’d” don’t suppose you were the only one,” I said, having 

t0 ., S “ y S ? r nm h it n She used to get dozens of love letters from 
a L’ d n ever seen or heard of, farmers in Africa, ml " crs ’ 

”d Canada- *» * 1~£.f'-~ d “ 

her. She could have married anyone she liked. 

“Even royalty, one heard. 
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“Yes, she said she couldn’t stand the life. And then she 
married Jimmie Welldon-Burns.” 

“People were rather surprised, weren’t they?” 

“Did you ever know him?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I may have met him, but he left 
'no impression on me.” 

“He wouldn’t. He was the most insignificant fellow that 
ever breathed. His father was a big manufacturer up in the 
north. He’d made a lot of money during the war and 
bought a baronetcy. I believe he hadn’t an aitch to his 
name. Jimmie was at Eton with me—they’d tried hard 
to make a gentleman of him—and in London after the 
war he was about a good deal. He was always willing to 
throw a party. No one ever paid any attention to him. 
He just paid the bill. He was the most crashing bore. You 
know, rather prim, terribly polite; he made you rather 
uncomfortable because he was so anxious not to do the 
wrong thing. He always wore his clothes as though he’d 
just put them on for the first time and they were a little 
.too tight for him.” 

When Carruthcrs innocently opened his Times one morn¬ 
ing and, casting his eyes down the fashionable intelligence 
of the day, saw that a marriage had been arranged between 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the Duke of St. Erth, and 
James, eldest son of Sir John Welldon-Burns, Bart, Bart., 
he was dumbfounded. He rang Betty up and asked if it 
was true. 

“Of course,” she said. 

, He was so shocked that for the moment he found nothing 
to say. She went on speaking. 

“He’s bringing his family to luncheon to-day to meet 
r Father. I daresay it’ll be a bit grim. You might stand me a 
cocktail at Claridge’s to fortify me, will you?” 
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“At what time?” he asked. 

“One.” 

“All right. I'll meet you there.” 

He was waiting for her when she came in. She walked 
with a sort of spring as though her eager feet itched to 
break into a dance. She was smiling. Her eyes shone widT - 
the joy that suffused her because she was alive and tly 
world was such a pleasant place to live in. People recogniz¬ 
ing her whispered to one another as she came in. Carruthers 
really felt that she brought sunshine and the scent of 
flowers into the sober but rather overwhelming splendour 
of Claridge’s lounge. He did not wait to say “How do you 
do” to her. 

“Betty, you can’t do it,” he said. “It’s simply out of the 
question.” 

“Why?” ^ 

“He’s awful.” 

“I don’t think he is. I think he’s rather nice.” 

A waiter came up and took their order. Betty looked at 
Carruthers with those beautiful blue eyes of hers that maih 
aged to be at the same time so gay and so tender. 

“He’s such a frightful bounder, Betty.” 

“Oh, don’t be so silly, Humphrey. He’s just as good as 
anybody else. I think you’re rather a snob.” 

“He’s so dull.” 

“No, he’s rather quiet. I don’t know that I want a hus¬ 
band who’s too brilliant. I think he’ll make a very good 
background. He’s quite good-looking and he has nice 

manners.” t 

“My God, Betty.” 

“Oh, don’t be idiotic, Humphrey.” 

“Are you going to pretend you’re in love with him. 

“I think it would be tactful, don’t you?” 

“Why are you going to marry him? 
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She looked at him coolly. 

“He’s got pots of money. I’m nearly twenty-six.” 

There was nothing much more to be said. He drove her 
back to her aunt’s house. She had a very grand marriage, 
^ with dense crowds lining the approach to St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, presents from practically all the royal family, 
-*ind the honeymoon was passed on the yacht her father- 
in-law had lent them. Carruthers applied for a post abroad 
and was sent to Rome (I was right in guessing that he had 
thus acquired his admirable Italian) and later to Stockholm. 
Here he was counsellor and here he wrote the first of his 
stories. 


Perhaps Betty’s marriage had disappointed the British 
public who expected much greater things of her, perhaps 
*onIy that as a young married woman she no longer ap¬ 
pealed to the popular sense of romance; the fact was plain 
that she soon lost her place in the public eye. You ceased 
to hear very much about her. Not long after her marriage 
jt Y a ? rumoure d that she was going to have a baby and a 
f , little later that she had had a miscarriage. She did not drop 
.out of society; I suppose she continued to see her friends, 
but her activities were no longer spectacular. She was cer¬ 
tainly but seldom seen any more in those raffish assemblies 
where the members of a tarnished aristocracy hob-nob 
with the hangers-on of the arts and flatter themselves that 
they are being at once smart and cultured. People said she 
was settling down They wondered how she was getting on 
* with her husband, and no sooner did they do this than 
they concluded that she was not getting on very well. Pres- 
^ently gossip said that Jimmie was drinking too much and 
then, a year or two later, one heard that he had contracted 
i^T TheWelldon-Burns spent a couple of winters 
n Switzerland. Then the news spread that they had sepa- 
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rated and Betty had gone to live in Rhodes. An odd place 
to choose. 

“It must be deadly,” her friends said. 

A few of them went to stay with her now and then and 
came back with reports of the beauty of the island and th&^ 
leisurely charm of the life. But of course it was very lonely. 

It seemed strange that Betty, with her brilliance and heP- 
energy, should be content to settle there. She had bought a 
house. She knew no one but a few Italian officials, there 
was indeed no one to know; but she seemed perfectly 
happy. Her visitors could not make it put. But the life of 
London is busy and memories are short. People ceased to 
concern themselves with her. She was forgotten. Then, a 
few weeks before I met Humphrey Carruthers in,Rome, 
The Times announced the death of Sir James Welldon- 
Burns, second baronet. His younger brother succeeded him. 
in the title. Betty had never had a child. 


Carruthers continued to see her after her marriage.^ 
Whenever he came to London they lunched together. She • 
had the ability to take up a friendship after a long separa¬ 
tion as though no passage of time had intervened, so that 
there was never any strangeness in their meetings. Some¬ 
times she asked him when he was going to marry. ? 

“You’re getting on, you know, Humphrey. If you don t 
marry soon you’ll get rather old-maidish. 

“D’you recommend marriage?” 

It was not a very kindly thing to say, because like every¬ 
one else he had heard that she was not getting on too well 

with her husband, but her remark piqued him 

“On the whole. I think probably an unsatisfactory mat 

riage is better than no marriage at all. 

-You know quite well that nothing would induce me to 

marry and you know why. 
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“Oh my dear, you’re not going to pretend that you’re still 
in love with me?” 

“I am.” 

r ‘You are a damned fool.” 

^.“1 don’t care.” 

She smiled at him. Her eyes always had that look, partly 
bantering, partly tender, that gave him such a happy pain 
in his heart. Funny, he could almost localize it. 

“You’re rather sweet, Humphrey. You know I’m devoted 
to you, but I wouldn’t marry you even if I were free.” 

When she left her husband and went to live in Rhodes 


Carruthers ceased to see her. She never came to England. 
They maintained an active correspondence. 

“Her letters were wonderful,” he said. “You seemed to 
hear her talking. They were just like her. Clever and witty, 
inconsequent and yet so shrewd.” 


He suggested coming to Rhodes for a few days, but she 
thought he had better not. He understood why. Everyone 
knew he had been madly in love with her. Everyone knew 
|' he was still. He did not know in what circumstances ex- 
A actly the Welldon-Burns had separated. It might be that 
there had been a good deal of bad feeling. Betty might 
think that his presence on the island would compromise 
• her. 


“She wrote a charming letter to me when my first book 
came out. You know I dedicated it to her. She was sur¬ 
prised that I had done anything so good. Everyone was 
very pice about it, and she was delighted with that. I think 
» her pleasure was the chief thing that pleased me. After all 
Im not a professional writer, you know: I don’t attach 
^.^.much importance to literary success.” 

Fool,. I thought, and liar. Did he think I had not noticed 
the self-satisfaction that consumed him on account of the 
favourable reception of his books? I did not blame him for 
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feeling that; nothing could be more pardonable; but why 
be at such pains to deny it? But it was doubtless true that 
it was mostly for Betty’s sake that he relished the notoriety 
they had brought him. He had a positive achievement"to 
offer her. He could lay at her feet now not only his love^. 
but a distinguished reputation. Betty was not very young 
any more, she was thirty-four; her marriage, her sojourif 
abroad, had changed things; she was no longer surrounded 
by suitors; she had lost the halo with which the public 
admiration had surrounded her. The distance between 
them was no longer insuperable. He alone had remained 
faithful through the years. It was absurd that she should 
continue to bury her beauty, her wit, her social grace in 
an island in a corner of the Mediterranean. He knew she 
was fond of him. She could hardly fail to be touched by 
his long devotion. And the life he had to offer her now was^ 
one that he knew would appeal to her. He made up his 
mind to ask her once more to marry him. He was able to 
get away towards the end of July. He wrote and said that 
he was going to spend his leave in the Greek islands and\ 
if she would be glad to see him he would stop off at Rhodes 
for a day or two where he had heard the Italians had 
opened a very good hotel. He put his suggestion in this 
casual way out of delicacy. His training at the Foreign 
Office had taught him to eschew abruptness. He never 
willingly put himself in a position from which he could 
not if necessary withdraw with tact. Betty sent him a tele¬ 
gram in reply. She said it was too marvellous that he was 
coming to Rhodes and of course he must come and stay t 
with her, for at least a fortnight, and he was to wire what 
boat he was coming by. — 1 


He was in a state of wild excitement when at last the 
ship he had taken at Brindisi steamed, soon after sunrise, 
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into the neat and pretty harbour of Rhodes. He had hardly 
slept a wink all night, and getting up early had watched 
the island loom grandly out of the dawn and the sun rise 
over the summer sea. Boats came out as the ship dropped 
her anchor. The gangway was lowered. Humphrey, lean¬ 
ing over the rail, watched the doctor and the port officials 
and the hotel couriers swarm up it. He was the only 
Englishman on board. His nationality was obvious. A man 
came on deck and immediately walked up to him. 

“Are you Mr. Carruthcrs?” 

“Yes.” 

He was about to smile and put out his hand, but he per¬ 
ceived in the twinkling of an eye that the person who 
addressed him, an Englishman like himself, was not a 
gentleman. Instinctively his manner, remaining exceed¬ 
ingly polite, became a trifle stiff. Of course Carruthcrs did 
not tell me this, but I see the scene so clearly that I have 
no hesitation in describing it. 

Her ladyship hopes you don’t mind her not coming to 
meet you, but the boat got in so early and it’s more than 
an hour’s drive to where we live.” 

“Oh, of course. Her ladyship well?” 

Yes, thank you. Got your luggage ready?” 

Y es. 

"I£ you’ll show me where it is I’ll tell one of these fellows 

to put it in a boat. You won't have any difficulty at the 

Customs. I've fixed that up all right, and then we ll get off. 
Have you had breakfast?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

The man was not quite sure of his aitches. Carruthers 
wondered who he was.*You could not say he was uncivil 
but he was certainly a little offhand. Carruthers knew that 
Betty had rather a large estate; perhaps he was her agent 
He seemed very competent. He gave the porters instruc- 
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tions in fluent Greek, and when they got in the boat and 
the boatman asked for more money than he gave them, he 
said something that made them laugh and they shrugged 
their shoulders, satisfied. The luggage was passed through 
the Customs without examination, Humphrey’s guide shak- ^ 
ing hands with the officials, and they went into a sunny 
place where a large yellow car was standing. ». 

“Are you going to drive me?” asked Carruthers. 

“I’m her ladyship’s chauffeur.” 

“Oh, I see. I didn’t know.” 

He was not dressed like a chauffeur. He wore white 
duck trousers and espadrilles on his bare feet, a white tennis 
shirt, with no tie and open at the neck, and a straw hat. 
Carruthers frowned. Betty oughtn’t to let her chauffeur 
drive the car like that. It was true that he had had to get 
up before daybreak and it looked like being a hot drive up ^ 
to the villa. Perhaps under ordinary conditions he wore 
uniform. Though not so tall as Carruthers, who was six 
feet one in his socks, he was not short; but he was broad- 
shouldered and squarely built, so that he looked stocky. \ 
He was not fat, but plump rather; he looked as though 
he had a hearty appetite and ate well. Young still, thirty 
• perhaps or thirty-one, he had already a massive look and 
one day would be very beefy. Now he was a hefty fellow. 
He had a broad face deeply sunburned, a short thickish 
nose and a somewhat sullen look. He wore a short fair 
moustache. Oddly enough Carruthers had a vague feeling 
that he had seen him before. 

“Have you been with her ladyship long?” he asked. 

“Well, I have, in a manner of speaking.” 

Carruthers became a trifle stiffer. He did not quite like ___ 
the manner in which the chauffeur spoke. He wondered 
why he did not say “sir” to him. He was afraid Betty had 
let him get a little above himself. It was like her to be a bit 
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careless about such things. But it was a mistake. He’d give 
her a hint when he got a chance. Their eyes met for an 
instant and he could have sworn that there was a twinkle 
of amusement in the chauffeur’s. Carruthers could not 
imagine why. He was not aware that there was anything 
amusing in him. 

“That, I suppose, is the old city of the Knights,” he said 
distantly, pointing to the hattlemented walls. 

“Yes. Her ladyship’ll take you over. We get a rare lot of 
tourists here in the season.” 

Carruthers wished to be affable. He thought it would be 
nicer of him to offer to sit by the chauffeur rather than be¬ 
hind by himself and was just going to suggest it, when the 
matter was taken out of his hands. T he chauffeur told the 
porters to put Carruthers’ bags at the back, and settling 
himself at the wheel said: 

“Now if you’ll hop in we’ll get along." 

Carruthers sat down beside him and they set off along a 
white road that ran by the sea. In a few minutes they were 
in the open country. They drove in silence. Carruthers 
was a little on his dignity. He felt that the chauffeur was 
inclined- to be familiar and he did not wish to give him 
occasion to be so. He flattered himself that he had a manner 
with him that put his inferiors in their place. He thought 
with sardonic grimness that it would not be long before 
the chauffeur would be calling him “sir.” But the morning 
was love y; the white road ran between olive groves, and 
the farmhouses they passed now and then, with their white 
walls and flat roofs, had an oriental look that took the 
fancy And Betty was waiting for him. The love in his 
heart disposed him to kindliness towards all men, and light¬ 
ing himself a cigarette he thought it would be a generous 
act to offer the chauffeur one too. After all, Rhodes was 
very far away from England and the age was democratic. 
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The chauffeur accepted the gift and stopped the car to 
light up. 

“Have you got the baccy?” he asked suddenly. 

“Have I got what?” 

The chauffeurs face fell. 

“Her ladyship wired to you to bring two pounds of 
Player’s Navy Cut. That’s why I fixed it up with the 
Customs people not to open your luggage.” 

“I never got the wire.” 

“Damn!” 

“What on earth does her ladyship want with- two pounds 
of Player’s Navy Cut?” 

He spoke with hauteur. He did not like the chauffeur’s 
exclamation. The fellow gave him a sidelong glance in 
which Carruthers read a certain insolence. 


“We can’t get it here,” he said briefly. 

He threw away with what looked very like exasperation 
the Egyptian cigarette Carruthers had given him and started 
off again. He looked sulky. He said nothing more. Car¬ 
ruthers felt that his efforts at sociability had been a mis¬ 
take. For the rest of the journey he ignored the chauffeur. 
He adopted the frigid manner that he had used so success¬ 
fully as secretary at the Embassy when a member of the 
British public came to him for assistance. For some time 
they had been running uphill, and now they came to a long 
low wall and then to an open gate. The chauffeur turned in. 


“Have we arrived?” cried Carruthers. 

“Sixty-five kilometres in fifty-seven minutes,” said the 
chauffeur, a smile suddenly showing his fine white teeth. 

“Not so bad, considering the road.” 

He sounded his klaxon shrilly. Carruthers was breathless 
with excitement. They drove up a narrow road through an 
olive grove, and came to a low, white, rambling house. 
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Betty was standing at the door. He jumped out of the car 

and kissed her on both cheeks. For a moment he could not 

speak. But subconsciously he noticed that at the door stood 

an elderly butler in white ducks and a couple of footmen 

in the fustanellas of their country. They were smart and 

picturesque. Whatever Betty permitted her chauffeur, it 

was evident that the house was run in the civilized style 

suited to her station. She led him through the hall, a large 

apartment with whitewashed walls in which he was vaguely 

conscious of handsome furniture, into the drawing-room. 

This also was large and low, with the same whitewashed 

walls, and he had immediately an impression of comfort 
and luxury. 

“The first thing you must do is to come and look at my 
view,” she said. 

“The first thing I must do is to look at you.” 

She was dressed in white. Her arms, her face, her neck, 
were deeply burned by the sun; her eyes were bluer than 
he had ever seen them, and the whiteness of her teeth was 
startling. She looked extremely well. She was very trim 
and neat. Her hair was waved, her nails were manicured; he 

had had a moment’s anxiety that in the easy life she led on 
this romantic isle she had let herself go. 

“Upon my word you look eighteen, Betty. How do you 
manage it? } 

“Happiness,” she smiled. 

It gave him a momentary pang to hear her say this. He 
did not want her to be too happy. He wanted to give her 

ferr^r mSiStCd ° n takin S him ™ the 

: • d J ra ; Vln S- room ha d five long windows 'that 

IteeHv to 1 th‘ nd fr T, the terrace the ol 've-clad hill tumbled 

a whfte bolt' S “' Th 4 CrC "T 3 tIny bay be,ow in which 
white boat, mirrored on the calm water, lay at anchor. 
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On a farther hill, round the corner you saw the white houses 
of a Greek village, and beyond it a huge grey crag sur¬ 
mounted by the battlements of a medieval castle. 

“It was one of the strongholds of the Knights,” she said. 
“I'll take you up there this evening.” 

The scene was exquisitely lovely. It took your breath 
away. It was peaceful and yet it had a strange air of life. 
It moved you not to contemplation, but stirred you to 
activity. 

“You’ve got the tobacco all right, I suppose.” 

He started. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t. I never got your wire.” 

“But I wired to the Embassy and I wired to the Excel¬ 
sior.” 

“I stayed at the Plaza.” 

“What a bore! Albert’ll be furious.” 

“Who is Albert?” 

“He drove you out. Player’s is the only tobacco he likes 
and he can’t get it here.” 

“Oh, the chauffeur.” He pointed to the boat that lay 
gleaming beneath them. “Is that the yacht I’ve heard 
about?” 

“Yes.” 

It was a large caique that Betty had bought, fitted with 
a motor auxiliary and smartened up. In it she wandered 
about the Greek islands. She had been as far north as 
Athens and as far south as Alexandria. 

“We’ll take you for a trip if you can spare the time,” 
she said. “You ought to see Cos while you’re here.” 

• “Who runs it for you?” 

“Of course I have a crew, but Albert chiefly. He’s very 

clever with motors and all that.” 

He did not know why it gave him a vague discomfort to 
hear her speak of the chauffeur again. Carruthers wondered 
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if she did not leave too much in his hands. It was a mis¬ 
take to give a servant too much leeway. 

“You know, I couldn’t help thinking I’d seen Albert be¬ 
fore somewhere. But I can’t place him.” 

She smiled brightly, her eyes shining, with that sudden 
gaiety of hers that gave her face its delightful frankness. 

\ ou ought to remember him. He was the second foot¬ 
man at Aunt Louise’s. He must have opened the door to 
you hundreds of times.” 

Aunt Louise was the aunt with whom Betty had lived 
before her marriage. 

Oh, is that who he is? I suppose I must have seen him 
there ^wuhout noticing him. How does he happen to be 

“He comes from our place at home. When I married he 
wanted to come with me, so I took him. He was Jimmie’s 
valet for some tune and then I sent him to some motor 
works, he was mad about cars, and eventually I took him 

out him not!” ‘ 1 kn ° W What 1 sl '° uW d ° 

ent^se^a'ntr ^ «« *» 

•I don t know. It never occurred to me.” 

Betty showed him the rooms that had been got ready 

he beach ”"a dTn h ^ ^ *** W down to 

out tot: r • g y T I s T a,ting for them and they rowed 
to the caique and bathed from there. The water was 

warm and they sunned themselves on the deck Tbt - 

was roomy, comfortable and luxun^l Betty“shoted Sm 

over and theycame upon Albert tinkering w th the engines 

What s the matter, Albert?” said Betty. 

He raised himself and faced her respectfully. 
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“Nothing, m’lady. I was just ’aving a look round.” 

“There are only two things Albert loves in the world. 
One is the car and the other’s the yacht. Isn’t that true, 
Albert?” 

She gave him a gay smile, and Albert’s rather stolid face 
lit up. He showed his beautiful white teeth. 

“That’s true, m’lady.” 

“He sleeps on board, you know. We rigged up a very 
nice cabin for him aft.” 

Carruthers fell into the life very easily. Betty had bought 
the estate from a Turkish pasha exiled to Rhodes by Abdul 
Hamid, and she had added a wing to the picturesque 
house. She had made a wild garden of the olive grove that 
surrounded it. It was planted with rosemary and lavender 
and asphodel, broom that she had had sent from England 
and the roses for which the island was famous. In the 
spring, she told him, the ground was carpeted with anemo¬ 
nes. But when she showed him her property, telling him 
her plans and what alterations she had in mind, Carruthers, 
could not help feeling a little uneasy. 

“You talk as though you were going to live here all your 
life,” he said. 

“Perhaps I am,” she smiled. 

“What nonsense! At your age.” 

“I’m getting on for forty, old boy,” she answered lightly. 

He discovered with satisfaction that Betty had an excellent 
cook, and it gratified his sense of propriety to dine with her 
in the splendid dining-roqm, with its Italian furniture, and 
be waited on by the dignified Greek butler and the two 
handsome footmen in their flamboyant uniforms. The 
house was furnished with taste; the rooms contained noth¬ 
ing that was not essential, but every piece was exquisite. 
Betty lived in considerable state. When, the day after his 
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arrival, the Governor with several members of his stafl 
came over to dinner she displayed all the resources of the 
household. The Governor, entering the house, passed be¬ 
tween a double row of flunkeys magnificent in their 
starched petticoats, embroidered jackets and velvet caps. 

It was almost a bodyguard. Carruthcrs liked the grand 
style. The dinner-party was very gay. Betty’s Italian was 
fluent and Carruthers spoke it perfectly. The young officers 
in the Governor’s suite were uncommonly smart in their 
uniforms. They were very attentive to Betty and she treated 
them with easy cordiality. She chaffed them. After dinner El 
the gramophone was turned on and they danced with her " 
one after the other. 

When they were gone Carruthcrs asked her: 

“Aren’t they all madly in love with you?” 

“I don’t know about that. They hint occasionally at al¬ 
liances permanent or otherwise, but they take it very good- 
naturedly when I decline with thanks.” 

They were not serious. The young ones were callow and 
the not so young were fat and bald. Whatever they might 
feel about her, Carruthers could not for a moment believe 
that Betty would make a fool of herself with a middle- 
class Italian. But a day or two later a curious thing hap¬ 
pened. He was in his rooms dressing for dinner; he heard 
a man’s voice outside in the passage, he could not hear 
what was said or what language was spoken, and then 
ringing out suddenly Betty’s laughter. It was a charming 
laugh, rippling and gay, like a young girl’s, and it had a 
joyous abandon that was infectious. But whom could she 
be laughing with ? It was not the way you would laugh 
with a servant. It had a curious intimacy. It may seem 
strange that Carruthers read all this into a peal of laughter, 
ut it must be remembered that Carruthers was very subtle. 
His stories were remarkable for such touches. 
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When they met presently on the terrace and he was shak¬ 
ing a cocktail he sought to gratify his curiosity. 

“What were you laughing your head off over just now? 

Has anyone been here?” 

i “No.” 

She looked at him with genuine surprise. 

“I thought one of your Italian officers had come to pass * 

J j the time of day.” 

| j “No.” 

Of course the passage of years had had its effect on Betty. 

She was beautiful, but her beauty was mature. She had al¬ 
ways had assurance, but now she had repose; her serenity 
was a feature, like her blue eyes and her candid brow, that 
was part of her beauty. She seemed to be at peace with all 
the world; it rested you to be with her as it rested you 
to lie among the olives within sight of the wine-coloured « 
sea. Though she was as gay and witty as ever, the serious¬ 
ness which once he had been alone to know was now 
patent. No one could accuse her any longer of being scatter¬ 
brained; it was impossible not to perceive the fineness of ' 
her character. It had even nobility. That was not a trait 
it was usual to find in the modern woman, and Carruthcrs 
said to himself that she was a throw-back; she reminded 
him of the great ladies of the eighteenth century. She had 
always had a feeling for literature, the poems she wrote as 
a girl were graceful and melodious, and he was more inter¬ 
ested than surprised when she told him that she had under¬ 
taken a solid historical work. She was getting materials to¬ 
gether for an account of the Knights of St. John in Rhodes. » 
It was a story of romantic incidents. She took Carruthers to 
the city and showed him the noble battlements and together 
they wandered through austere and stately butldmgs. They 
strolled up the silent Street of the Knights with the ovely 
stone facades and the great coats of arms that recalled a 
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dead chivalry. She had a surprise for him here. She had 
bought one of the old houses and with affectionate care 
had restored it to its old state. When you entered the little 
courtyard, with its carved stone stairway, you were taken 
back into the Middle Ages. It had a tiny walled garden in 
which a fig tree grew and roses. It was small and secret 
and silent. The old Knights had been in contact with the 
East long enough to have acquired oriental ideas of 
privacy. 

"When I’m tired of the villa I come here for two or 
three days and picnic. It’s a relief sometimes not to be sur¬ 
rounded by people.” 

But you’re not alone here?” 

Practically.” 

There was a little parlour austerely furnished. 

„ ‘‘What is this?” said Carruthers, pointing with a smile to 
a copy of The Sporting Times that lay on a table. 

“Oh, that’s Albert’s. I suppose he left it here when he 
came to meet you. He has The Sporting Times and The 
r News of the World sent him every week. That is how he 
' keeps abreast of the great world.” 

She smiled tolerantly. Next to the parlour was a bed¬ 
room with nothing much in it but a large bed. 

“The house belonged to an Englishman. That’s partly 
why I bought it. He was a Sir Giles Quern, and one of my 

> ancestors married a Mary Quern who was a cousin o£ his. 
They were Cornish people.” 

Finding that she could not get on with her history with¬ 
out such. a knowledge of Latin as would enable her to 
read the medieval documents with ease, Betty had set about 
_ learning the classical language. She troubled to acquire 
only the elements of grammar and then started, with 
a translation by her side, to read the authors that interested 
her. It is a very good method of learning a language and 
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I have often wondered that it is not used in schools. It 
saves all the endless turning over of dictionaries and the 
fumbling search for meaning. After nine months Betty 
could read Latin as fluently as most of us can read French. 
It seemed a trifle ridiculous to Carruthers that this lovely,^ 
brilliant creature should take her work so seriously and yet 
he was moved; he would have liked to snatch her in his 
arms and kiss her, not at that moment as a woman, but as 
a precocious child whose cleverness suddenly enchants 
you. But later he reflected upon what she had told him. 
He was of course a very clever man, otherwise he could 
not have attained the position he held in the Foreign Office, 
and it would be silly to claim that those two books of his 
could have made so much stir without some merit; if I 
have made him look a bit of a fool it is only because I did 
not happen to like him, and if I have derided his stories 
it is merely because stories of that sort seem to me rather 
silly. He had tact and insight. He had a conviction that 
there was but one way to win her. She was in a groove 
and happy in it, her plans were definite; but her life at 
Rhodes was so well-ordered, so complete and satisfying, 
that for that very reason its hold over her could be com¬ 
bated. His chance was to arouse in her the restlessness that 
lies deep in the heart of the English. So he talked to Betty 
of England and London, their common friends and the 
painters, writers and musicians with whom his literary 
success had brought him acquaintance. He talked of the 
bohemian parties in Chelsea, and of the opera, of trips to 
Paris en bande for a fancy-dress ball or to Berlin to see the 

new plays. 

easy, varied, cultured, intelligent and highly civilized. He 
tried to make her feel that she was stagnating m a back- 
water. The world was hurrying on, from one new and 
interesting phases to another, and she was standing 
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They were living in a thrilling age and she was missing it. 
Of course he did not tell her this; he left her to infer it. 
He was amusing and spirited, he had an excellent memory 
for a good story, he was whimsical and gay. I know I have 
w _not made Humphrey Carruthers witty any more than I 
have shown Lady Betty brilliant. The reader must take my 
word for it that they were. Carruthers was generally reck¬ 
oned an entertaining companion, and that is half the battle; 
people were willing to find him amusing and they vowed 
the things he said were marvellous. Of course his wit was 
social. It needed a particular company, who understood his 
allusions and shared his exclusive sense of humour. There 
are a score of journalists in Fleet Street who could knock 
spots off the most famous of the society wits; it is their 
business to be witty and brilliance is in their day’s work. 

.There are few of the society beauties whose photographs 
appear in the papers who could get a job at three pounds 
a week in the chorus of a song-and-dance show. Amateurs 
must be judged with tolerance. Carruthers knew that Betty 

7 “Wf 1 h,s societ y- They laughed a great deal together. 
1 he days passed in a flash. 


“I shall miss you terribly when you go,” she said in her 

frank way. It s been a treat having you here. You are a 
sweet, Humphrey.” 


‘‘Have you only just discovered it?” 

He patted himself on the back. His tactics had been right. 

worled ln T te r StmS ,'° SCC Jr v wdl his Simple plan had 

Fn o* l Cha r • The vu, 8 ar might laugh at the 
. Foreign Office but there was no doubt it taught you how 

to deal with difficult people. Now he had but to choose his 

^opportumty He felt that Betty had never been more at- 

ched to him. He would wait till the end of his visit 

Betty was emotional. She would be sorry that he was going! 

Rhodes would seem very dull without him. Whom would 
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she have to talk to when he was gone? After dinner they 
usually sat on the terrace looking at the starry sea; the air 
was warm and balmly and vaguely scented: it was then 
he would ask her to marry him, on the eve of his departure. 
He felt it in his bones that she would accept him. 

One morning when he had been in Rhodes a little over a^- 
wcek, he happened to be coming upstairs as Betty was 
walking along the passage. 

“You’ve never shown me your room, Betty,” he said. 

“Haven’t I? Come in and have a look now. It’s rather 

• ** 
nice. 

She turned back and he followed her in. It was over the 
drawing-room and nearly as large. It was furnished in 
the Italian style, and as is the present way more like a 
sitting-room than a bedroom. There were fine Paninis* 
on the walls and one or two handsome cabinets. The bed 
was Venetian and beautifully painted. 

“That’s a couch of rather imposing dimensions for a 
widow lady,” he said facetiously. * 

“It is enormous, isn’t it? But it was so lovely, I had to 
buy it. It cost a fortune.” 

His eye took in the bed-table by the side. There were two 
or three books on it, a box of cigarettes, and on an ash¬ 
tray a briar pipe. Funny!'What on earth had Betty got a 
pipe by her bed for? 

“Do look at this cassone. Isn’t the painting marvellous? 

I almost cried when I found it.” 

“I suppose that cost a fortune too.” * 

“I daren’t tell you what I paid.” 

When they were leaving the room he cast another glance-.^ 

at the bed-table. The pipe had vanished. 

It was odd that Betty should have a pipe in her bedroom; 
she certainly didn’t smoke one herself, and if she had 
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would have made no secret of it; but of course there were 
a dozen reasonable explanations. It might be a present she 
was making to somebody, one of the Italians or even Al¬ 
bert—he had not been able to see if it was new or old—or it 
■+ y jnight be a pattern that she was going to ask him to take 
home to have others of the same sort sent out to her. After 
1 * the moment’s perplexity, not altogether unmingled with 
amusement, he put the matter out of his mind. They were 
going for a picnic that day, taking their luncheon with 
them, and Betty was driving him herself. They had ar¬ 
ranged to go for a cruise of a couple of days before he 
left, so that he should see Patmos and Cos, and Albert 
was busy with the engines of the caique. They had a won¬ 
derful day. They visited a ruined castle and climbed a 
mountain on which grew asphodel, hyacinth and narcissus, 

1 »and returned dead beat. They separated not long after 
dinner and Carruthers went to bed. He read for a little 
while and then turned out his light. But he could not 
sleep. It was hot under his mosquito net. He turned and 
> ■ tossed. Presently he thought he would go down to the little 
. beach at the foot of the hill and bathe. It was not more 
than three minute’s walk. He put on his espadrilles and 
took a towel. The moon was full and he saw it shining 
on the sea through the olive trees, fiut he was not alone 
to have thought that this radiant night would be lovely 
to bathe in, for just before he came out on to the beach 
. sounds reached his ears. He muttered a little damn of 
vexation; some of Betty’s servants were bathing, and he 
> * could not very well disturb them. The olive trees came al¬ 
most to the water s edge and, undecided, he stood in their 

" l^ S * hCard a V ° 1CC that gave him a sudde n start. 

Wheres my towel?” 

English. A woman waded out of the water and stood 
tor a moment at its edge. From the darkness a man came 
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forward with nothing but a towel round his loins. The 
woman was Betty. She was stark naked. The man wrapped 
a bath-robe round her and began drying her vigorously. 
She leaned on him while she put on first one shoe and then 
the other, and to support her he placed his arm round hec_ •+ 
shoulders. The man was Albert. 

Carruthers turned and fled up the hill. He stumbled*^ 
blindly. Once he nearly fell. He was gasping like a wounded 
beast. When he got into his room he flung himself on the 
bed and clenched his fists, and the dry, painful sobs that 
tore his chest broke into tears. He evidently had a violent 
attack of hysterics. It was all clear to him, clear with the 
ghastly vividness with which on a stormy night a flash of 
lightning can disclose a ravaged landscape, clear, horribly 
clear. The way the man had dried her and the way she 
leaned against him pointed not to passion, but to a long «• 
continued intimacy, and the pipe by the bedside, the pipe 
had a hideously conjugal air. It suggested the pipe a man 
might smoke while he was reading in bed before going 
to sleep. The Sporting Times! That was why she had that ‘ ' 
little house in the Street of the Knights, so that they could 
spend two or three days together in domestic familiarity. 
They were like an old married couple. Humphrey asked 
himself how long the hateful thing had lasted and sud¬ 
denly he knew the answer; for years. Ten, twelve, four¬ 
teen: it had started when the young footman first came to 
London—he was a boy then, and it was obvious enough ■ 
that it was not he who had made the advances; all through 
those years when she was the idol of the British public, v 
when everyone adored her and she could have married 
anyone she liked, she was living with the second footman _ v . 
at her aunt’s house. She took him with her when she mar¬ 
ried. Why had she made that surprising marriage? And 
the still-born child that came before its time. Of course that 
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was why she had married Jimmie Welldon-Burns, because 
she was going to have a child by Albert. Oh shameless, 
shameless! And then, when Jimmie’s health broke down 
she had made him take Albert as his valet. And what had 
y .Jimmie known and what had he suspected? He drank, 
that was what had started his tuberculosis; but why had 
l-f he started drinking? Perhaps it was to still a suspicion that 
was so ugly that he could not face it. And it was to live 
with Albert that she had left Jimmie, and it was to live 
with Albert that she had settled in Rhodes. Albert, his 
hands with their broken nails stained by his work on the 
motors, coarse of aspect and stocky, rather like a butcher 
with his high colour and clumsy strength, Albert not even 
very young any more and running to fat, uneducated and 
vulgar, with his common way of speaking. Albert, Albert, 
* how could she? 



Carruthers got up and drank some water. He threw 
himself into a chair. He could not bear his bed. He smoked 
cigarette after cigarette. He was a wreck in the morning. 
He had not slept at all. They brought him in his breakfast; 
he drank the coffee but could eat nothing. Presently there 
was a brisk knock on his door. 

“Coming down to bathe, Humphrey?” 

That cheerful voice sent the blood singing through his 
He , braced him *elf and opened the door. 

“I don’t think I will to-day. I don’t feel very well.” 

She gave him a look. 


“Oh my dear, you look all in. What’s the 
you ?” 


matter with 


I dont know, I think I must have got a touch of the 
sun. 


His voice was dead and his eyes were tragic. She looked 
at him more closely. She did not say anything for a moment. 
He thought she went pale. He \new . Then a faintly mock- 
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ing smile crossed her eyes; she thought the situation comic. 

“Poor old boy, go and lie down. I'll send you in some 
aspirin. Perhaps you’ll feel better at luncheon.” 

He lay in his darkened room. He would have given any¬ 
thing to get away then so that he need not set eyes on her. 
again, but there was no means of that; the ship that was to 
take him back to Brindisi did not touch at Rhodes till the 
end of the week. He was a prisoner. And the next day 
they were to go to the islands. There was no escape from 
her there; in the caique they would be in one another’s 
pockets all day long. He couldn’t face that. He was so 
ashamed. But she wasn’t ashamed. At that moment when 
it had been plain to her that nothing was hidden from him 
any longer she had smiled. She was capable of telling him 
all about it. He could not bear that. That was too much. 
After all, she couldn’t be certain that he knew, at best she 
could only suspect; if he behaved as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened, if at luncheon and during the days that remained 
he was as gay and jolly as usual, she would think she had 
been mistaken. It was enough to know what he knew; he 
would not suffer the crowning humiliation of hearing 
from her own lips the disgraceful story. But at luncheon 
the first thing she said was: 

‘‘Isn’t it a bore, Albert says something’s gone wrong with 
the motor, we shan’t be able to go on our trip after all. I 
daren’t trust to sail at this time of the year. We might be 
becalmed for a week.” 

She spoke lightly and he answered in the same casual 


“Oh, rm sorry, but still I don't really care. It's so lovely 

here, I really didn’t much want to go.” 

He told her that the aspirin had done him goodand h 
felt much better; to the Greek butler and the two footmen 
in fustanellas it must have seemed that they talked 
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vaciously as usual. That night the British consul came to 
dinner, and the night after, some Italian officers. Carruthcrs 
counted the days, he counted the hours. Oh, if the moment 
would only come when he could step on the ship and be 
>. Tree from the horror that, every moment of the day, obsessed 
him! He was growing so tired. But Betty’s manner was 
* so self-possessed that sometimes he asked himself if she 
really knew that he was aware of her secret. Was it the 
truth that she had told about the caique and not, as had 
at once struck him, an excuse; and was it an accident that 
a succession of visitors prevented them from ever being 
alone together? The worst of having so much tact was that 
you never quite knew whether other people were acting 
naturally or being tactful too. When he looked at her, so 
easy and calm, so obviously happy, he could not believe 
the odious truth. And yet he had seen with his own eyes 
And the future. What would her future be? It was horrible 

' a° l j mk ? •* Sooncr or later the truth must become notorious. 
T And to mmk of Betty a mock and an outcast, in the power 
' ot a coarse and common man, growing older, losing her 
oeauty; and the man was five years younger than she. 
One day he would take a mistress, one of her own maids 
perhaps with whom he would feel at home as he had 
never felt with the great lady, and what could she do then ? 
What hurmhauon then must she be prepared to put up 

Bmy. 6 migHt bC CrUC t0 hCF * He might beat her Bc «V 
Carruthers wrung his hands. And on a sudden an idea 

f fi K Ued k m Wkh a Painful “Nation; he 
him L U fr ° m hlm> u Ut k returned > * w ould not let 
, , HC mU$ f Sa , VC hcr; hc had loved h er too much 
and too long to let her sink, sink as she was sinking- a 

evrrldlini^h 830 ^^ T®** Up in him * Notwithstanding 
erything, though his love now was d£ad and he felt for 
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her an almost physical repulsion, he would marry her. He 
laughed mirthlessly. What would his life be? He couldn’t 
help that. He didn’t matter. It was the only thing to do. 

He felt wonderfully exalted, and yet very humble, for he 
was awed at the thought of the heights which the divine-:-* 
spirit of man could reach. 

His ship was to sail on Saturday, and on Thursday, when**' 
the guests who had been dining left them, he said: 

“I hope we’re going to be alone to-morrow.” 

“As a matter of fact I’ve asked some Egyptians who spend 
the summer here. She’s a sister of the ex-Khedive and very 
intelligent. I’m sure you’ll like her.” 

“Well, it’s my last evening. Couldn’t we spend it alone?” 

She gave him a glance. There was a faint amusement in 
her eyes, but his were grave. 

“If you like. I can put them off.” 

“Then do.” 

He was to start early in the morning and his luggage 
was packed. Betty had told him not to dress, but he had ^ 
answered that he preferred to. For the last time they sat 
do\tfn to dinner facing one another. The dining-room, with 
its shaded lights, was bare and formal, but the summer 
night flooding in through the great open windows gave it 
a sober richness. It had the effect of the private refectory 
in a convent to which a royal lady had retired in order to 
devote the remainder of her life to a piety not too austere. 
They had their coffee on the terrace. Carruthers drank a 
couple of liqueurs. He was feeling very nervous. v 

“Betty my dear, I’ve got something I want to say to you,” 

he began. 

“Have you? I wouldn’t say it if I were you.” 

She answered gently. She remained perfectly calm, watch- 
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ing him shrewdly, but with the glimmer o£ a smile in her 
blue eyes. 

“I must.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and was silent. He was con- 

rcious that his voice trembled a little and he was angry with 
himself. ° J 

* “You know I’ve been madly in love with you for many 
/ years. I don t know how many times I’ve asked you to 

mo"! k' aH> thingS chan S c and P co ple change 
too, dont they? Were neither of us so young as we were 

Won’t you marry me now, Betty?” we were. 

She S av< ; him th e smile that had always been such an 
attractive thing in her; it was so kindly, so frank and stfl£ 
still so wonderfully innocent. 

“You're very sweet, Humphrey. It's awfully nice of you 

* a f me a ? aln - 1 can ’t tell you how touched I am But 
you know, I m a creature of habit, I've got in the habit of 
saying no to you now, and I can’t change it." 

* Why not?” 

1"’ aS som ' thin S aggressive in his tone, something 
olmost ominous, that made her give him a nuirl- Ir^L- u ^ 

face blanched with sudden anger bur Z a- 
controlled herself. S ’ shc ""med.ately 

“Because I don't want to,” she smiled. 

“T? r xT yOU r^° mg t0 marry any one else?” 
lr No. Of course not.” 

Betty, I implore you to marry me.” 
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“Never.” 

“You can’t go on living this life.” 

He put into his voice all the anguish of his heart, and his 
face was drawn and tortured. She smiled affectionately. 

“Why not? Don’t be such a donkey. You know I adore_^ 
you, Humphrey, but you are rather an old woman.” 

“Betty, Betty.” v 

Did she not see that it was for her sake that he wanted 
it? It was not love that made him speak, but human pity 


and shame. She got up. 

“Don’t be tiresome, Humphrey. You’d better go to bed. 
You know you have to be up with the lark. I shan t see you 
in the morning. Good-bye and God bless you. Its been 
wonderful having you here.” 

She kissed him on both cheeks. 

Next morning, early, for he had to be on board at eignt,^ 
when Carruthers stepped out of the front door he found 
Albert waiting for him in the car. He wore a singlet, duck 
trousers and a beret basque. Carruthers’ luggage was in 

the back. He turned to the butler. . I 

“Put my bags beside the chauffeur,” he said. ‘111 sit 


behind.” . , 

Albert made no remark. Carruthers got in and they drove 

off. When they arrived at the harbour porters ran up. 

Albert got out of the car. Carruthers looked down at him 

from his greater height. 

“You need not see me on board. I can manage perfectly 

well by myself. Here’s a tip for you.” 

He gave him a five-pound note. Albert flushed. He was 
taken aback; he would have liked to refuse it, but did 
not know how to, and the servility of years asserted itselL 
Perhaps he did not know what he said. 

cl"u n t k hcrs OU gave r -him a curt nod and walked away. He 
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nad forced Betty’s lover to call him “sir.” It was as though 
he had struck her a blow across that smiling mouth of hers 
and flung in her face an opprobrious word. It filled him 
with a bitter satisfaction. 


He shrugged his shoulders and I could sec that even this 

’small triumph now seemed vain. For a little while wc were 

silent. There was nothing for me to say. Then he began 
again. 

“I daresay you think it’s very strange that I should tell 

you all this. I don’t care. You know, I feel as if nothing 

mattered any more. I feel as if decency no longer existed 

in the world. Heaven knows, I’m not jealous. You can’t 

be jealous unless you love, and my love is dead. It was killed 

in a flash. After all those years. I can’t think of her now 

'Without horror. What destroys me, what makes me so 

frightfully unhappy, is to think of her unspeakable degrada¬ 
tion. 0 


VS° .t has been sa.d that it was not jealousy that caused 
A 0theI '° l ° k,U Desdemona, but an agony that the creature 
/' tnat he believed angelic should be proved impure and 

Zddso f.I h ‘ S n ° blC hCart WaS ,hat Virtue 

th " Ug ' U thc . re ' Vas n ° hke her. I admired her so 
much. I admired her courage and her frankness, her in- 

| telhgence and her love of beauty. She's just a sham and 
k she s never been anything else.” 

‘•of l '™ c n c f r D „ that ’ s true - D ° you think any of us are all 

“aid fl at A lb - kn °7 W . hat strikes me ? 1 should have 
* d that Albert was only the instrument, her toll to the 

^anlTh S ° “ SPC n k ’ ,hat kft h " s ° ul - liberty to 
so far b h | em , pyrean - Pothaps the mere fact that he was 

dons w^rhT r i gaVC e her a sensc o£ fr « d °m in her rela- 
Uons with him that she would have lacked with a man of 
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her own class. The spirit is very strange; it never soars so 
high as when the body has wallowed for a period in the 

gutter.” 

“Oh, don’t talk such rot,” he answered angrily. 

“I don’t think it is rot. I don’t put it very well, but thc_-f 

idea’s sound.” 

“Much good it does me. I’m broken and done for. I’m* 
finished.” 

“Oh, nonsense. Why don’t you write a story about it?” 

“I?” 

“You know that’s the great pull a writer has over other 
people. When something has made him terribly unhappy, 
and he’s tortured and miserable, he can put it all into a 
story and it’s astonishing what a comfort and relief it is.” 

“It would be monstrous. Betty was everything in the 
world to me. I couldn’t do anything so caddish.” A 

He paused for a little and I saw him reflect. I saw that 
notwithstanding the horror that my suggestion caused him 
he did for one minute look at the situation from the stand- ^ 
point of the writer. He shook his head. 

“Not for her sake, for mine. After all, I have some self- 
respect. Besides, there’s no story there.” 
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I WAS prepared to dislike Max Kclada even before I knew 
^ lim - The war had just finished and the passenger traffic in 
the ocean-going liners was heavy. Accommodation was very 
hard to get and you had to put up with whatever the 
agents chose to offer you. You could not hope for a cabin 
to yourself and I was thankful to be given one in which 
there were only two berths. But when I was told the name 
ot my companion my heart sank. It suggested closed port¬ 
holes and the night air rigidly excluded. It was bad enough 
to share a cabin for fourteen days with anyone (I was going 

fT / an Francisco to Yokohama), but I should have 
looked upon it with less dismay if my fellow passenger’s 
name had been Smith or Brown. 

V ? n board 1 found Mr ‘ Kelada’s luggage 

Tal ready Mow. I did nor like <he look of it; there were too 

A .'--my labels on the suitcases, and the wardrobe trunk was 
h°r if' HC haA UI ' pack 5 d his “‘let things, and I observed 
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“Oh, yes, we’re sharing a cabin, I think.” 

“Bit of luck, I call it. You never know who you’ie going 
to be put in with. I was jolly glad when I heard you were 
English. I’m all for us English sticking together when we’re 
abroad, if you understand what I mean.” — 

I blinked. 

“Are you English ?” I asked, perhaps tactlessly. ‘ ^ 

“Rather. You don’t think I look like an American, do 
you? British to the backbone, that’s what I am.” 

To prove it, Mr. Kelada took out of his pocket a pass¬ 
port and airily waved it under my nose. 

King George has many strange subjects. Mr. Kelada was 
short and of a sturdy build, clean-shaven and dark skinned, 
with a fleshy, hooked nose and very large, lustrous and 
liquid eyes. His long black hair was sleek and curly. He 
spoke with a fluency in which there was nothing English* 0 
and his gestures were exuberant. I felt pretty sure that a 
closer inspection of that British passport would have be¬ 
trayed the fact that Mr. Kelada was born under a bluer sky 
than is generally seen in England. ' 

“What will you have?” he asked me. 

I looked at him doubtfully. Prohibition was in force and 
to all appearance the ship was bone dry. When I am not 
thirsty I do not know which I dislike more, ginger ale or 
lemon squash. But Mr. Kelada flashed an oriental smile at 


me. 

“Whiskey and soda or a dry martini, you have only to say 
the word.” 

From each of his hip pockets he fished a flask and laid * 
it on the table before me. I chose the martini, and calling 
the steward he ordered a tumbler of ice and a couple 


glasses. 

“A very good cocktail,” I said. 

“Well, there are.plenty more where that came from, and 
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if you’ve got any friends on board, you tell them you’ve got 
a pal who’s got all the liquor in the world.” 

Mr. Kelada was chatty. He talked of New York and of 
San Francisco. He discussed plays, pictures, and politics. 
He was patriotic. The Union Jack is an impressive piece of 
drapery, but when it is flourished by a gentleman from 
Alexandria or Beirut, I cannot but feel that it loses some¬ 
what in dignity. Mr. Kelada was familiar. I do not wish to 
put on airs, but I cannot help feeling that it is seemly in a 
total stranger to put mister before my name when he ad¬ 
dresses me. Mr. Kelada, doubtless to set me at my case, 
used no such formality. I did not like Mr. Kelada. I had put 
aside the cards when he sat down, but now, thinking that 
for this first occasion our conversation had lasted long 
enough, I went on with my game. 

‘‘The three on the four,” said Mr. Kelada. 

There is nothing more exasperating when you arc playing 
patience than to be told where to put the card you have 
turned up before you have had a chance to look for yourself. 

“It’s coming out, it’s coming out,” he cried. “The ten on 
the knave.” 

With rage and hatred in my heart I finished. Then he 
seized the pack. 

“Do you like card tricks?” 

“No, I hate card tricks,” I answered. 

“Well, I’ll just show you this one.” 

He showed me three. Then I said I would go down to 
the dining-room and get my seat at table. 

"Oh, that’s all right,” he said. "I’ve already taken a seat 
tor you. I thought that as we were in the same stateroom 
we might just as well sit at the same table.” 

I did not like Mr. Kelada. 

I not only shared a cabin with him and ate three meals a 
day at the same table, but I could not walk around the deck 
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without his joining me. It was impossible to snub him. It 
never occurred to him that he was not wanted. He was cer¬ 
tain that you were as glad to see him as he was to see you. 

In your own house you might have kicked him downstairs 
I and slammed the door in his face without the suspicion 
dawning on him that he was not a welcome visitor. He was 
a good mixer, and in three days knew everyone on board. C 
He ran everything. He managed the sweeps, conducted the 
auctions, collected money for prizes at the sports, got up 
quoit and golf matches, organized the concert and arranged 
the fancy-dress ball. He was everywhere and always. He 
was certainly the best hated man in the ship. We called him 
Mr. Know-All, even to his face. He took it as a compli¬ 
ment. But it was at mealtimes that he was most intolerable* 

For the better part of an hour then he had us at his mercy. 

He was hearty, jovial, loquacious and argumentative. He <: 
knew everything better than anybody else, and it was an 
affront to his overweening vanity that you should disagree 
with him. He would not drop a subject, however unim¬ 
portant, till he had brought you round to his way of think- ' 
ing. The possibility that he could be mistaken never oc¬ 
curred to him. He was the chap who knew. We sat at the 
doctor’s table. Mr. Kclada would certainly have had it all 
his own way, for the doctor was lazy and I was frigidly 
indifferent, except for a man called Ramsay who sat there 
also. He was as dogmatic as Mr. Kclada and resented bit¬ 
terly the Levantine’s cocksurcncss. The discussions they had 
were acrimonious and interminable. 

Ramsay was in the American Consular Service and was ** 
stationed at Kobe. He was a great heavy fellow from the 
Middle West, with loose fat under a tight skin, and he v 
bulged out of his ready-made clothes. He was on his way 
back to resume his post, having been on a flying visit to 
New York to fetch his wife who had been spending a year 
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at home. Mrs. Ramsay was a very pretty little thing, with 
pleasant manners and a sense of humor. The Consular 
Service is ill paid, and she was dressed always very simply; 
but she knew how to wear her clothes. She achieved an 
effect of quiet distinction. I should not have paid any par¬ 
ticular attention to her but that she possessed a quality that 
may be common enough in women, but nowadays is not 
obvious in their demeanour. You could not look at her 

without being struck by her modesty. It shone in her like 
a flower on a coat. 

One evening at dinner the conversation by chance drifted 
to the subject of pearls. There had been in the papers a good 
deal of talk about the culture pearls which the cunning 
Japanese were making, and the doctor remarked that they 
must inevitably diminish the value of real ones. They were 
very good already; they would soon be perfect. Mr. Kelada 
as was his habit, rushed the new topic. He told us all that 
was to be known about pearls. I do not believe Ramsay 
knew anything about them at all, but he could not resist 
he opportun.ty to have a fling at the Levantine, and in five 

™en Mr W KeTH e “ , middle ° f a hcatcd argument. I had 
seen Mr Kelada vehement and voluble before, but never 

Ram b 6 -!T d VC ,C '? 1Cnt aS n °' V - At last “mething that 
shouted: StU " 8 ^ ^ h< = thum P' d 'he tab!? and 

Well, 1 ought to know what I am talking about I’m 
f,° S Japan, just to look into this Japanese pfarl business 
‘ m u “ t,C ' rad ' and there's not a man in it who won't Si 

12 l n d '" 1 ab °, Ut Pear,S I know all the be" 

wmth Lmlg" 1 d ° n,t kn ° W ab ° Ut P “ rU 

qu^ck? had " eWS (0r ,., US ’ for Mr - Kelada ’ with all his lo- 
q acity, had never told anyone what his business was We 

only knew vaguely that he was going to Japan on iome 
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commercial errand. He looked round the table trium¬ 
phantly. 

“They’ll never be able to get a culture pearl that an expert 
like me can’t tell with half an eye.” He pointed to a chain 
that Mrs. Ramsay wore. “You take my word for it, Mrs. 
Ramsay, that chain you’re wearing will never be worth a 
cent less than it is now.” 

Mrs. Ramsay in her modest way flushed a little and 
slipped the chain inside her dress. Ramsay leaned forward. 
He gave us all a look and a smile flickered in his eyes. 

“That’s a pretty chain of Mrs. Ramsay’s, isn’t it?” 

“I noticed it at once,” answered Mr. Kelada. “Gee, I said 
to myself, those are pearls all right.” 

“I didn’t buy it myself, of course. I’d be interested to 
know how much you think it cost.” 

“Oh, in the trade somewhere round fifteen thousand 
dollars. But if it was bought on Fifth Avenue I shouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that anything up to thirty thousand 
was paid for it.” 

Ramsay smiled grimly. 

“You’ll be surprised to hear that Mrs. Ramsay bought 
that string at a department store the day we left New York, 
for eighteen dollars.” 

Mr. Kelada flushed. 

“Rot. It’s not only real, but it’s as fine a string for its size 
as I’ve ever seen.” 

‘Will you bet on it? I’ll bet you a hundred dollars it’s 
imitation.” 

“Done.” 

“Oh, Elmer, you can’t bet on a certainty,” said Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

She had a little smile on her lips and her tone was gently 
deprecating. 
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,“ C | a 1 n ’ t I? „ I£ 1 S et a chance of easy money like that I 
should be all sorts of a fool not to take it.” 

“But how can it be proved?” she continued. “It’s only mv 
word against Mr. Kelada’s.” 

Let me look at the chain, and if it’s imitation I’ll tell 

you quickly enough. I can afford to lose a hundred dollars,” 
said Mr. Kelada. 

Take it off, dear. Let the gentleman look at it as much 
as he wants. ' 

thfclasp 3mSay hCSitatcd 3 momcnt * She put her hands to 

“I can’t undo it,” she said. “Mr. Kelada will just have to 
take my word for it.” 

I had a sudden suspicion that something unfortunate was 
about to occur, but I could think of nothing to say. 

Kamsay jumped up. 

“I’ll undo it." 

He handed the chain to Mr. Kelada. The Levantine took 
Amdh^f"? S “ , ° m his , pocket and closcl y examined k. 

Hce He handeTh h ' S Sm °° th and s ™rthy 

handed , back the Cham. He was about to speak 

Suddenly he caught sight of Mrs. Ramsay’s face It was so 
wlnte that she looked as though she were about to faint 

held I de ® 3t hlm , With wide and 'errified eyes. They 

“ L ' asrs . L *?" ,h “ 1 “ d "' 3 

as the damned^ing'trh." ° UarS “ iUSt ^ aS 
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] He took out his pocketbook and from it a hundred-dollar 
1 bill. He handed it to Ramsay without a word. 

“Perhaps that’ll teach you not to be so cocksure another 
I time, my young friend,” said Ramsay as he took the note. 
1 I noticed that Mr. Kelada’s hands were trembling. 

J The story spread over the ship as stories do, and he had 
to put up with a good deal of chaff that evening. It was a 
fine joke that Mr. Know-All had been caught out. But Mrs. 
Ramsay retired to her stateroom with a headache. 

Next morning I got up and began to shave. Mr. Kelada 
lay on his bed smoking a cigarette. Suddenly there was a 
small scraping sound and I saw a letter pushed under the 
: door. I opened the door and looked out. There was nobody 
there. I picked up the letter and saw that it was addressod 
• to Max Kelada. The name was written in block letters. I 
handed it to him. 

U “Who’s this from?” He opened it. “Oh!” 
k He took out of the envelope, not a letter, but a hundred- 
v dollar bill. He looked at me and again he reddened. He tore 
the envelope into little bits and gave them to me. 

“Do you mind just throwing them out of the porthole?” 
1 I did as he asked, and then I looked at him with a smile. 

“No one likes being made to look a perfect damned fool,” 
he said. 

I “Were the pearls real?” 

ij “If I had a pretty little wife I shouldn’t let her spend a 
year in New York while I stayed at Kobe,” said he. 

1 At that moment I did not entirely dislike Mr. Kelada. He 
reached out for his pocketbook and carefully put in it the 
hundred-dollar note. 

R 







A FRIEND IN NEED 


For thirty years now I have been studying my fellow men. 
I do not know very much about them. I should certainly 
hesitate to engage a servant on his face, and yet I suppose 
it is on the face that for the most part we judge the persons 
we meet. We draw our conclusions from the shape of the 
jaw, the look in the eyes, the contour of the mouth. I won¬ 
der if we are more often right than wrong. Why novels and 
plays are so often untrue to life is because their authors, per¬ 
haps of necessity, make their characters all of a piece. They 
cannot afford to make them self-contradictory, for then they 
become incomprehensible, and yet self-contradictory is what 
most of us are. We are a haphazard bundle of inconsistent 
qualities. In books on logic they will tell you that it is absurd 
to say that yellow is tubular or gratitude heavier than air- 
but in that mixture of incongruities that makes up the self 
yellow may very well be a horse and cart and gratitude the 
middle of next week. I shrug my shoulders when people tell 

l"! !t C ' r firSt ™P resslons o£ » person are always right, 
think they must have small insight or great vanity For 

my own part I find that the longer I know people the more 

hey puzzle me: my oldest friends are just those of whom I 

can say that I don t know the first thing about them. 

Ihese reflections have occurred to me because I read in' 
this mornings paper that Edward Hyde Burton had died 
at Kobe. He was a merchant and he had been in business in 
Japan for many years. I knew him very little, but he inter- 
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estcd me because once he gave me a great surprise. Unless 
I had heard the story from his own lips I should never have 
believed that he was capable of such an action. It was more 
startling because both in appearance and manner he sug¬ 
gested a very definite type. Here if ever was a man all of a 
piece He was a tiny little fellow, not much more than five 
feet four in height, and very slender, with white hair, a red 
face much wrinkled, and blue eyes. I suppose he was about 
sixty when I knew him. He was always neatly and quietly 
dressed in accordance with his age and station. 

Though his offices were in Kobe Burton often came down 
to Yokohama. I happened on one occasion to be spending a 
few days there, waiting for a ship, and I was introduced to 
him at the British Club. We played bridge together. He 
played a good game and a generous one. He did not talk 
very much, either then or later when we were having 
drinks, but what he said was sensible. He had a quirt, dry 
humour. He seemed to be popular at the club and after¬ 
wards, when he had gone, they described him as one of the 
best. It happened that we were both staying at the Grand 
Hotel and next day he asked me to dine with him. I me 
his wife, fat, elderly, and smiling, and his two daughters. 
It was evidently a united and affectionate family. I hink 
the chief thing that struck me about Burton was his kin - 
liness. There was something very pleasing in his mild blu 
eyes. His voice was gentle; you could not imagine that 
could possibly raise it in anger; his smile was benign, 
was a man who attracted you because you felt in him a rea 
love for his fellows. He had charm. But there was nothing 
mawkish in him: he liked his game of cards and his cock¬ 
tail he could tell with point a good and spicy story, and i 
his youth he had been something of an athlete He was 
rirh man and he had made every penny himself. I suppos 
one thmg that made you like him was that he was so small 
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and frail; he aroused your instincts of protection. You felt 
that he could not bear to hurt a fly. 

One afternoon I was sitting in the lounge of the Grand 

Hotel. This was before the earthquake and they had leather 

^ ^armchairs there. From the windows you had a spacious view 

of the harbour with its crowded traffic. There were great 

4 liners on their way to Vancouver and San Francisco or to 

juropc by way of Shanghai, Hong-Kong and Singapore; 

there were tramps of all nations, battered and sea worn; 

junks with their high sterns and great coloured sails, and 

innumerable sampans. It was a busy, exhilarating scene, and 

yet I know not why, restful to the spirit. Here was romance 

and it seemed that you had but to stretch out your hand to 
touch it. 


Burton came into the lounge presently and caught sight 
> ot me. He seated himself in the chair next to mine. 

What do you say to a little drink?” 

He clapped his hands for a boy and ordered two gin 

/ hzzes * As the boy brought them a man passed along the 
street outside and seeing me waved his hand. 

“Do you know Turner?" said Burton as I nodded a 
greeting. 

;Tve met him at the club. I’m told he’s a remittance man.” 
Yes. I believe he is. We have a good many here.” 

He plays bridge well." 

They generally do. There was a fellow here last year, 
l d ' y r T° Ugh a na ™ csakc o£ m ‘ ne > who was the best bridge 

London i er mC n 1 SUpp ? se you never came across him in 

Wonned r ^ ^ Called himsclf . ' believe he’d 

belonged to some very good clubs.” 

«U 0 ’ 1 donl: believe I remember the name.” 

insiWr'T qU1 u 3 rC ? arkabIc P la y er - He seemed to have an 
instinct about the cards. It was uncanny. I used to play with 

him a lot. He was in Kobe for some time.” Y 
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Burton sipped his gin fizz. 

“It’s rather a funny story,” he said. “He wasn’t a bad 
chap. I liked him. He was always well dressed and smart 
looking. He was handsome in a way, with curly hair and 
pink-and-white cheeks. Women thought a lot of him. There^" 
was no harm in him, you know, he was only wild. Of 
course he drank too much. Those sort of fellows always do. ( - 
A bit of money used to come in for him once a quarter and 
he made a bit more by card playing. He won a good deal 
of mine, I know that.” 

Burton gave a kindly little chuckle. I knew from my own 
experience that he could lose money at bridge with a good 
grace. He stroked his shaven chin with his thin hand; the 
veins stood out on it and it was almost transparent. 

“I suppose that is why he came to me when he went 
broke, that and the fact that he was a namesake of mine. He 
came to see me in my office one day and asked me for a job. 

I was rather surprised. He told me that there was no more 
money coming from home and he wanted to work. I asked > 
him how old he was. 

“ ‘Thirty-five,’ he said. 

“ ‘And what have you been doing hitherto?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘Well, nothing very much,’ he said. 

“I couldn’t help laughing. 

“ ‘I’m afraid I can’t do anything for you just yet,’ I said. 
‘Come back and see me in another thirty-five years, and I’ll 
see what I can do.’ 

“He didn’t move. He went rather pale. He hesitated for 
a moment and then he told me that he had had bad luck at 
cards for some time. He hadn’t been willing to stick to 
bridge, he’d been playing poker, and he’d got trimmed. He 
hadn’t a penny. He’d pawned everything he had. He 
couldn’t pay his hotel bill and they wouldn’t give him any 
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more credit. He was down and out. If he couldn’t get some¬ 
thing to do he’d have to commit suicide. 

“I looked at him for a bit. I could see now that he was all 
to pieces. He’d been drinking more than usual and he 
-^*ilooked fifty. The girls wouldn’t have thought so much of 
him if they’d seen him then. 

“ ‘Well, isn’t there anything you can do except play 
cards?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘I can swim,’ he said. 

“ ‘Swim!’ 

“I could hardly believe my cars; it seemed such an inane 
answer to give. 

“ ‘I swam for my university.’ 

“I got some glimmering of what he was driving at. I’ve 
known too many men who were little tin gods at their 
* university to be impressed by it. 

“ ‘I was a pretty good swimmer myself when I was a 
young man,’ I said. 

“Suddenly I had an idea.” 
t N Pausing in his story, Burton turned to me. 

“Do you know Kobe?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, “I passed through it once, but I only spent 
| a night there.” 

“Then you don’t know the Shioya Club. When I was a 
young man I swam from there round the beacon and ianded 
at the creek of Tarumi. It’s over three miles and it’s rather 
difficult on account of the currents round the beacon. Well, 
I told my young namesake about it and I said to him that 
^ if he’d do it I'd give him a job. 

“I could see he was rather taken aback. 

" ;Y° U say you’re a swimmer,’ I said. 

^ I m not in very good condition,’ he answered. 

1 1* j^ nt anything. I shrugged my shoulders. He 
looked at me for a moment and then he nodded. 
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“ ‘All right,’ he said. ‘When do you want me to do it?* 

“I looked at my watch. It was just after ten. 

“ ‘The swim shouldn’t take you much over an hour and 
a quarter. I’ll drive round to the creek at half-past twelve 
and meet you. I’ll take you back to the club to dress and^ 
then we’ll have lunch together.’ 

“ ‘Done,’ he said. q 

“We shook hands. I wished him good luck and he left 
me. I had a lot of work to do that morning and I only just 
managed to get to the creek at Tarumi at half-past twelve. 
But I needn’t have hurried; he never turned up.” 

“Did he funk it at the last moment?” I asked. 

“No, he didn’t funk it. He started all right. But of course 
he’d ruined his constitution by drink and dissipation. The 
currents round the beacon were more than he could man¬ 
age. We didn’t get the body for about three days.” , 

I didn’t say anything for a moment or two. I was a trifle 
shocked. Then I asked Burton a question. 

“When you made him that offer of a job, did you know 
he’d be drowned?” 

He gave a little mild chuckle and he looked at me with 
those kind and candid blue eyes of his. He rubbed his chin 
with his hand. 

“Well, I hadn’t got a vacancy in my oflicc at the moment.” 


CHAPTER 34 FROM: 

( 

v the gentleman in the parlour 

I left Bangkok" on a shabby little boat of four or five hun¬ 
dred tons. The dingy saloon, which served as dining room, 
had two narrow tables down its length with swivel chairs 
on both sides of them. The cabins were in the bowels of the 
ship, and they were extremely dirty. Cockroaches walked 
about on the floor, and however placid your temperament 
it is difficult not to be startled when you go to the wash 

basin to wash your hands and a huge cockroach stalks 
^leisurely out. 

We dropped down- the river, broad and lazy and smiling, 
and its green banks were dotted with little huts on piles 
standing at the water’s edge. We crossed the bar, and the 
* - open sea, blue and still, spread before me. The look of it 
and the smell of it filled me with elation. 

I had gone on board early in the morning and soon dis¬ 
covered that I was thrown amid the oddest collection of 
persons I had ever encountered. There were two French 
traders and a Belgian colonel, an Italian tenor, the Amer- 

Fr" tTT u\ CirC “ S With his wife - and a retired 
French offical with his. The circus proprietor was what is 

termed a good m.xer, a type which according to your mood 

you fly from or welcome, but I happened to be feeling much 

pleased wtth life and before I had been on board an hour 

^we had shaken for drinks and he had shown me his ani- 

mals. He was a very short fat man, and his stcngah-shijter, 

white but none too clean, outlined the noble proportionsj>£ 
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his abdomen, but the collar was so tight that you wondered 
he did not choke. He had a red, clean-shaven face, a merry 
blue eye, and short, untidy sandy hair. He wore a battered 
topee well on the back of his head. His name was Wilkins, 
and he was born in Portland, Oregon. It appears that thw v- 
Oriental had a passion for the circus, and Mr. Wilkins for 
twenty years had been travelling up and down the East' 
from Port Said to Yokohama (Aden, Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, Penang, Bangkok, Saigon, 
Hue, Hanoi, Hong Kong, Shanghai, their names roll on the 
tongue savourily, crowding the imagination with sunshine 
and strange sounds and a multi-coloured activity) with his 
menagerie and his merry-go-rounds. It was a strange life he 
led, unusual, and one that, one would have thought, must 
offer the occasion for all sorts of curious experiences, but 
the odd thing about him was that he was a perfectly com- \ 
monplace little man, and you would have been prepared to 
find him running a garage or keeping a third-rate hotel in 
a second-rate town in California. The fact is, and I have 
noticed it so often that I do not know why it should always >~ 
surprise me, that the extraordinariness of a man’s life does 
not make him extraordinary, but contrariwise, if a man is 
extraordinary he will make extraordinariness out of a life 
as humdrum as that of a county curate. I wish I could feel 
it reasonable to tell here the story of the hermit I went to 
see on an island in the Torres Strait, a shipwrecked mar¬ 
iner who had lived there alone for thirty years; but when 
you are writing a book you are imprisoned by the four walls 
of your subject, and though for the entertainment of my ' - 
digressing mind I set it down now, I should be forced in 
the end by my sense of what is fit to go between two covers, r 
and by what is not, to cut it out. Anyhow, the long and 
short of it is that, notwithstanding this long and intimate 
communion with nature and his thoughts, the man was as 
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dull, insensitive, and vulgar an oaf at the end of this expe¬ 
rience as he must have been at the beginning. 

The Italian singer passed us, and Mr. Wilkins told me 
that he was a Neapolitan who was on his way to Hong 
Kong to rejoin his company, which he had been forced to 
leave owing to an attack of malaria in Bangkok. He was an 
enormous fellow and very fat, and when he flung himself 
into a chair it creaked with dismay. He took off his topee, 
displaying a great head of long, curly, greasy hair, and ran 
podgy and beringed fingers through it. 

“He ain’t very sociable,” said Mr. Wilkins. “He took the 
cigar I give him, but he wouldn’t have a drink. I shouldn’t 
wonder if there wasn’t somethin’ rather queer about him. 
Nasty lookin’ guy, ain’t he?” 

Then a little fat woman in white came on deck holding 
*by the hand a Wa-Wa monkey. It walked solemnly by her 
side. 

“This is Mrs. Wilkins,” said the circus proprietor, “and 
r our youngest son. Draw up a chair, Mrs. Wilkins, and meet 
t this gentleman. I don’t know his narne, but he’s already 
paid for two drinks for me, and if he can’t shake any better 
than he has yet he’ll pay for one for you too.” 

Mrs. Wilkins sat down with an abstracted, serious look 
and with her eyes on the blue sea suggested that she did not 
see why she shouldn’t have a lemonade. 

“My, it’s hot,” she murmured, fanning herself with the 
topee which she took off. 

“Mrs. Wilkins feels the heat,” said her husband. “She’s 
had twenty years of it now.” 

' “Twenty-two and a half,” said Mrs. Wilkins, still looking 
at the sea. 

“And she’s never got used to it yet.” 

“Nor never shall, you know it,” said Mrs. Wilkins. 

She was just the same size as her husband and just as 
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fat, and she had a round red face like his and the same 
sandy, untidy hair. I wondered if they had married because 
they were so exactly alike, or if in the course of years they 
had acquired this astonishing resemblance. She did not turn 
her head but continued to look absently at the sea. - 

“Have you shown him the animals?” she asked. 

“You bet your life I have.” * 

“What did he think of Percy?” 

“Thought him fine.” 

I could not but feel that I was being unduly left ofit of 
a conversation of which I was at all events partly the sub¬ 
ject, so I asked: 

“Who’s Percy?” 

“Percy’s our eldest son. There’s a flyin’ fish, Elmer. He’s 
the orang-utan. Did he eat his food well this morning?” 

“Fine. He’s the biggest orang-utan in captivity. I wouldn’t A 
take a thousand dollars for him.” 


“And what relation is the elephant?” I asked. 

Mrs. Wilkins did not look at me, but with her blue eyes - 
still gazed indifferently at the sea.. 

“He’s no relation,” she answered. “Only a friend.” 

The boy brought lemonade for Mrs. Wilkins, a whisky- 
and-soda for her husband, and a gin and tonic for me. We 
shook dice, and I signed the chit. 

“It must come expensive if he always loses when he 
shakes,” Mrs. Wilkins murmured to the coast line. 

“I guess Egbert would like a sip of your lemonade, my 
dear,” said Mr. Wilkins. ^ 

Mrs. Wilkins slightly turned her head and looked at the 
monkey sitting on her lap. 

“Would you like a sip of Mother’s lemonade, Egbert?” 

The monkey gave a little squeak, and putting her arm 
round him she handed him a straw. The monkey sucked 
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up a little lemonade and having drunk enough sank back 
against Mrs. Wilkins’s ample bosom. 

“Mrs. Wilkins thinks the world of Egbert,” said her hus¬ 
band. “You can’t wonder at it, he’s her youngest.” 

Mrs. Wilkins took another straw and thoughtfully drank 
her lemonade. 

“•Egbert’s all right,” she remarked. "There’s nothin* 
wrong with Egbert.” 

Just then, the French official who had been sitting down 
got up and began walking up and down. He had been 
accompanied on board by the French minister at Bangkok, 
one or two secretaries, and a prince of the Royal Family. 
There had been a great deal of bowing and shaking of 
hands, and as the boat slipped away from the quay much 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs. He was evidently a per¬ 
son of consequence. I had heard the captain address him as 
Monsieur le Gouverneur. 

“That’s the big noise on this boat,” said Mr. Wilkins. 
“He was governor of one of the French colonies, and pow 
he s making a tour of the world. He came to see my circus 

at Bangkok. I guess I’ll ask him what he’ll have. What 
shall I call him, my dear?” 

Mrs. Wilkins slowly turned her head and looked at the 
Frenchman, with the rosette of the Legipn of Honour in his 
buttonhole, pacing up and down. 

“Dmi’t call him anythin'," she said. "Show him a hoop 
and hell jump right through it.” 

I could not but laugh. Monsieur le Gouverneur was a 
little man, well below the average height, and smally made, 
with a very ugly little face and thick, almost negroid fea¬ 
tures; and he had a bushy gray head, bushy gray eyebrows, 
and a bushy gray moustache. He did look a little like a 
poodle, and he had the poodle’s soft, intelligent, and shin- 
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ing eyes. Next time he passed us Mr. Wilkins called out: 

“Monsoo. Qn’est-ce que vous prenez?” I cannot reproduce 
the eccentricities of his accent. “Une petite verre de porto?” 
He turned to me. “Foreigners, they all drink porto. You’re 
always safe with that.” 

“Not the Dutch,” said Mrs. Wilkins, with a look at the 
sea. “They won’t touch nothin’ but schnapps.” 

The distinguished Frenchman stopped and looked at Mr. 
Wilkins with some bewilderment. Whereupon Mr. Wilkins 
tapped his breast and said: 

“Aloa, proprietarre Cirque. Vous avez visite.” 

Then, for a reason that escaped me, Mr. Wilkins made 
his arms into a hoop and outlined the gestures that repre¬ 
sented a poodle jumping through it. Then he pointed at the 
Wa-Wa that Mrs. Wilkins was still holding on her lap. 

"La petit fils de mon femme,” he said. 

Light broke upon the governor, and he burst into a pecu¬ 
liarly musical and infectious laugh. Mr. Wilkins began 
laughing too. 

“Oui, out," he cried. “Moa, circus proprietor. Une petite 
verre de porto. Oui, oui. N'est-ce pas?" 

“Mr. Wilkins talks French like a Frenchman,” Mrs. 
Wilkins informed the passing sea. 

“Mais tres volontiers,” said the governor, still smiling. 
I drew him up a chair, and he sat down with a bow to 
Mrs. Wilkins. 

“Tell poodle-face his name’s Egbert,” she said, looking 
at the sea. 

I called the boy, and we ordered a round of drinks. 

“You sign the chit, Elmer,” she said. “It’s not a bit of 
good Mr. What’s-his-name shaking if he can’t shake nothin’ 
better than a pair of treys.” 

“Vous comprenez le jranqais, madamc?” asked the gov¬ 
ernor politely. 
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“He wants to know if you speak French, my clear.” 

“Where does he think I was raised? Naples?” 

Then the governor, with exuberant gesticulation, burst 
into a torrent o£ English so fantastic that it required all my 
knowledge o£ French to understand what he was talking 
about. 

^ Presently Mr. Wilkins took him down to look at his 
animals, and a little later we assembled in the stuffy saloon 
fdr luncheon. The governor’s wife appeared and was put fi 
on the captain’s right. The governor explained to her who | 
we all were, and she gave us a gracious bow. She was a ) 
large woman, tall and of a robust build, of fifty-five, per- | 
haps, and she was dressed somewhat severely in black silk, j 
On her head she wore a huge round topee. Her features I 
were so large and regular, her form so statuesque, that you I 
** were reminded of the massive females who take part in pro¬ 
cessions. She would have admirably suited the role of Co¬ 
lumbia or Britannia in a patriotic demonstration. She tow- 
ered over her diminutive husband like a skyscraper over a 
> shack. He talked incessantly, with vivacity and wit, and 
when he said anything amusing her heavy features relaxed 
into a large fond smile. 

“Quc tu es bt'te, mon ami,” she said. She turned to the 
captain. “You must not pay any attention to him. He is 
always like that.” 

We had indeed a very amusing meal, and when it was 
over we separated to our various cabins to sleep away the 
heat of the afternoon. On such a small boat, having once 
made the acquaintance of my fellow passengers, it would 
have been impossible, even had I wished it, not to pass with 
f them every moment of the day that I was not in my cabin. 
The only person who held himself aloof was the Italian 
tenor. He spoke to no one, but sat by himself as far forward 
as he could get, twanging a guitar in an undertone so that 
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you had to strain your cars to catch the notes. We remained 
in sight of land, and the sea was like a pail of milk. Talking 
of one thing and another we watched the day decline, we 
dined, and then we sat out again on deck under the stars. 
The two traders played piquet in the hot saloon, but the 
Belgian colonel joined our little group. He was shy and fat 
and opened his mouth only to utter a civility. Soon, influ¬ 
enced perhaps by the night and encouraged by the darkness 
that gave him, up there in the bows, the sensation of being 
alone with the sea, the Italian tenor, accompanying himself 
on his guitar, began to sing, first in a low tone, and then a 
little louder, till presently, his music captivating him, he 
sang with all his might. He had the real Italian voice, all 
macaroni, olive oil, and sunshine, and he sang the Neapoli¬ 
tan songs that I had heard in my youth in the Piazza San 
Ferdinando, and fragments from La Bohcme, and Traviata 
and Rigoletto. He sang with emotion and false emphasis, 
and his tremolo reminded you of every third-rate Italian 
tenor you had ever heard, but there in the openness of that 
lovely night his exaggeration only made you smile, and you 
could not but feel in your heart a lazy sensual pleasure. He 
sang for an hour, perhaps, and we all fell silent; then he 
was still, but he did not move, and we saw his huge bulk 
dimly outlined against the luminous sky. 

I saw that the little French governor had been holding 
the hand of his large wife, and the sight was absurd and 

touching. . . , , 

“Do you know that this is the anniversary of the day on 

which I first saw my wife,” he said, suddenly breaking the 
silence, which had certainly weighed on him, for I had 
never met a more loquacious creature. ‘‘It is also the anni¬ 
versary of the day on which she promised to be my wife. 
And, which will surprise you, they were one and the same 
“Voyons, won ami? said the lady, “you are not going to 
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bore our friends with that old story, ^ou arc really quite 
insupportable.” 

But she spoke with a smile on her large, firm face and 
in a tone that suggested that she was quite willing to hear 
. _*it again. 

“But it will interest them, mon petit chon.” It was in this 
ft way that he always addressed his wife and it was funny to 
hear this imposing and even majestic lady thus addressed 
by her small husband. “Will it not, monsieur?” he asked 
' me. “It is a romance, and who does not like romance, espe¬ 
cially on such a night as this?” 

I assured the governor that we- were all anxious to hear, 
and the Belgian colonel took the opportunity once more 
to be polite. 

“You see, ours was a marriage of convenience, pure and 
simple.” 

“C’est vrai said the lady. “It would be stupid to deny 
it. But sometimes love comes after marriage and not before, 
\ and then it is better. It lasts longer.” 

I could not but notice that the governor gave her hand 
an affectionate little squeeze. 

“You see, I had been in the navy, and when I retired I 
was forty-nirtc. I was strong and active, and I was very 
anxious to find an occupation. I looked about; I pulled all 
the strings I could. Fortunately I had a cousin who had 
some political importance. It is one of the advantages of 
democratic government that if you have sufficient influence, 
merit, which otherwise might pass unnoticed, generally re- 
ceives its due reward.” 

“You are modesty itself, mon pauvre ami” said she. .. 
^ “And presently I was sent for by the Minister to the Col- 
' onies and offered the post of governor in a certain colony. 
It was a very distant spot that they wished to send me to, 
and a lonely one, but I had spent my life wandering from 
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ou port to port, and that was not a matter that troubled me. 

I s I accepted with joy. The minister told me that I must be 
f 0 ready to start in a month. I told him that would be easy for 
* nt an old bachelor who had nothing much in the world but a 
* lc few clothes and a few books. 

e ^c " ‘Comment, mon lieutenant / he cried. ‘You are a 

II d bachelor?’ 

ace “ ‘Certainly,’ I answered. ‘And I have every intention of 
iat remaining one.’ 

ion “ ‘In that case I am afraid I must withdraw my offer. 
11 1 For this position it is essential that you should be married, 
ttlc “It is too long a story to tell you, but the gist of it was 
mg t hat owing to the scandal my predecessor, a bachelor, had 
»ac| caused by having native girls to live in the Residency and 
in the consequent complaints of the white people, planters and 
ere the wives of functionaries, it had been decided that the next 
ad governor must be a model of respectability. I expostulated, 
ad ] argued. I recapitulated my services to the country and the 
no services my cousin could render at the next elections. Noth- 
>vel ing would serve. The minister was adamant. 

>ul< « ‘But what can I do?’ I cried with dismay, 
ing “ ‘You can marry,’ said the minister. 

'as " ‘Mais, voyons, monsieur le ministre, I do not know any 
iml W omen. I am not a lady’s man, and I am forty-nine. How 

I 5 do you expect me to find a wife? _ 

le 1 “ ‘Nothing is more simple. Put an advertisement in the 

,uc l paper.’ 

“p “I was confounded. I did not know what to say. 

'hid “ ‘Well, think it over,’ said the minister. ‘If you can find 
len a wife in a month you can go, but no wife no job. That is 
evci my last word.’-He smiled a little, to him the situation was 
ersa not without humour. ‘And if you think of advertising I 
md , 1 recommend the Figaro! 

"V ' “I walked away from the ministry with death in my 
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heart. I knew the place to which they desired to appoint 
me, and I knew it would suit me very well to live there; 
the climate was tolerable, and the Residency was spacious 
and comfortable. The notion of being a governor was far 
s -»from displeasing me, and, having nothing much but my 
pension as a naval officer, the salary was not to be despised. 

* Suddenly I made up my mind. I walked to the offices of the 
Figaro, composed an advertisement, and handed it in tor 
insertion. But I can tell you, when I walked up the Champs 
Elysees afterwards my heart was beating much more furi¬ 
ously than it had ever done when my ship was stripped for 
action.” 

The governor leaned forward and put his hand impres¬ 
sively on my knee. 

"Mon cher monsieur, you will never believe it, but I had 

* four thousand three hundred and seventy-two replies. It 
was an avalanche. I had expected half a dozen; I had to 
take a cab to take the letters to my hotel. My room was 

•-v swamped with them. There were four thousand three hun- 
»*'>* dred and seventy-two women who were willing to share my 
solitude and be a governor’s lady. It was staggering. They 
were of all ages from seventeen to seventy. There were 
maidens of irreproachable ancestry and tfie highest culture; 
there were unmarried ladies who had made a little slip at 
one period of their career and now desired to regularize 
their situation; there were widows whose husbands had 
died in the most harrowing circumstances; and there were 
widows whose children would be a solace to my old age. 
They were blond and dark, tall and short, fat and thin; 
some could speak five languages and others could play the 

# piano. Some offered me love and some craved for it; some 
could only give me a solid friendship but mingled with 
esteem; some had a fortune and others golden prospects. 
I was overwhelmed. I Was bewildered. At last I lost my 
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temper, for I am a passionate man, and I got up and I 
stamped on all those letters and all those photographs and 
I cried: ‘I will marry none of them.’ It was hopeless, I had 
less than a month now, and I could not see over four thou¬ 
sand aspirants to my hand in that time. I felt that if I dick 
not see them all I should be tortured for the rest of my life 
by the thought that I had missedthe one woman the fates 
had destined to make me happy. I gave it up as a bad job. 

“I went out of my room, hideous with all those photo¬ 
graphs and littered papers, and to drive care away went on 
to the boulevard and sat down at the Cafe de la Paix. After 
a time I saw a friend passing, and he nodded to me and 
smiled. I tried to smile, but my heart was sore; I realized 
that I must spend the years 'hat remained to me in a cheap 
pension at Toulon or Brest as an officier de marine en 
retrait. Zut! My friend stopped and, coming up to me, sat * 
down. 

“ ‘What is making you look so glum, mon cher? he 
asked me. ‘You who are the gayest of mortals.’ . ^ 

“I was glad to have someone in whom I could confide 
my troubles and told him the whole story. He laughed con- 
sumedly. I have thought since that perhaps the incident 
had its comic side, but at the time, I assure you, I could 
see in it nothing to laugh at. I mentioned the fact to my 
friend not without asperity, and then, controlling his mirt 
as best he could, he said to me: ‘But, my dear fellow, do you 
really want to marry?’ At this I entirely lost my temper. 

“ ‘You are completely idiotic,’ I said. ‘If I did not want ^ 
to marry and what is more marry at once, within the next 
fortnight, do you imagine that I should have spent three 
days reading love letters from women I have never set eyes r 

on ? 9 

“ ‘Calm yourself and listen to me,’ he replied. ‘I have a 
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cousin who lives in Geneva. She is Swiss, du reste, and she 
belongs to a family of the greatest respectability in the re¬ 
public. Her morals are without reproach, she is of a suit¬ 
able age, a spinster, for she has spent the last fifteen years 
‘nursing an invalid mother who has lately died, she is well 
educated and pardessus le marche she is not ugly.’ 

“ ‘It sounds as though she were a paragon,’ I said. 

“ ‘I do not say that, but she has been well brought up and 
would become the position you have to offer her.’ 

“ ‘There is one thing you forget. What inducement would 
there be for her to give up her friends and her accustomed 
life to accompany in exile a man of forty-nine who is by no 
means a beauty?’ ” 

Monsieur le Gouverneur broke off his narrative and, 
shrugging his shoulders so emphatically that his head al¬ 
most sank between them, turned to us. 

I am ugly. I admit it. I am of an ugliness that does not 
inspire terror or respect, but only ridicule, and that is the 
worst ugliness of all. When people see me for the first time 
they do not shrink with horror, there would evidently be 
something flattering in that, they burst out laughing. Listen, 
when the admirable Mr. Wilkins showed me his animals 
this morning Percy, the orang-utan, held out his arms and 
but for the bars of the cage would have clasped me to his 
bosom as a long lost brother. Once indeed when I was at 
the Jardin des Plantes in Paris and was told that one of the 
anthropoid apes had escaped I made my way to the exit as 
quickly as I could in fear that, mistaking me for the refugee, 
they would seize me and, notwithstanding my expostula¬ 
tions, shut me up in the monkey house.” 

"Voyons, mon amir said Madame, his wife, in her deep, 
sow voice, you are talking even greater nonsense than 
usual. I do not say that you are an Apollo: in your position 
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it is unnecessary that you should be; but you have dignity, 
you have poise, you are what any woman would call a fine 
man.” 

“I will resume my story. When I made this remark to my 
friend he replied: ‘One can never tell with women. There^ >r 
is something about marriage that wonderfully attracts them. 
There would be no harm in asking her. After all, it is re- T 
garded as a compliment by a woman to be asked in mar¬ 
riage. She can but refuse.’ 

“ ‘But I do not know your cousin, and I do not see how 
I am to make her acquaintance. I cannot go to her house, 
ask to see her, and when I am shown into the drawing room 
say: Voila, I have come to ask you to marry me. She would 
think I was a lunatic and scream for help. Besides, I am a 
man of an extreme timidity, and I could never take such 

a step.’ * 

“ ‘I will tell you what to do,’ said my friend. ‘Go to 
Geneva and take her a box of chocolates from me. She will 
be glad to have news of me and will receive you with pleas- ^ 
lire. You can have a little talk, and then, if you do not like - 
the look of her, you take your leave and no harm is done. 

If, on the other hand, you do, we can go into the matter, 
and you can make a formal demand for her hand. 

“I was desperate. It seemed the only thing to do. We went 
to a shop at once and bought an enormous box of choco¬ 
lates, and that night I took the train to Geneva. No sooner 
had I arrived than I sent her a letter to say that I was the 
bearer of a gift from her cousin and much wished to give 
myself the pleasure of delivering it in person. Within an ► 
hour I received her reply to the effect that she would be 
pleased to receive me at four o’clock in the afternoon. I spent + 
the interval before my mirror, and seventeen times I tied 
and retied my tie. As the clock struck four I presented my¬ 
self at the door of her house and was immediately ushered 
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into the drawing room. She was waiting for me. Her cousin 
said she was not ugly. Imagine my surprise to see a young 
woman, enfin a woman still young, of a noble presence, 
with the dignity of Juno, the features of Venus, and in her 
.'^expression the intelligence of Minerva.” 

“You are too absurd,” said Madame. “But by now these 
- gentlemen know that one cannot believe all you say.” 

“I swear to you that I do not exaggerate. I was so taken 
aback that I nearly dropped the box of chocolates. But I 
said to myself :'La garde meurt mais se ne rend pas! I pre¬ 
sented the box of chocolates. I gave her news of her cousin. 
I found her amiable. We talked for a quarter of an hour. 
And then I said to myself: ‘Allons-y! I said to her: ‘Made- 

• moiselle, I must tell you that I did not come here merely to 
give you a box of chocolates.’ 

$ “She smiled and remarked that evidently I must have had 
reasons to come to Geneva of more importance than that. 

I came to ask you to do me the honour of marrying 
me.’ She gave a start. 

v “ ‘But, monsieur, you are mad,’ she said. 

“ beseech you not to answer till you have heard the 
facts, I interrupted, and before she could say another word 
I told her the whole story. I told her about my advertise¬ 
ment in the Figaro, and she laughed till the tears ran down 
her face. Then I repeated my offer. 

“‘You are serious?’ she asked. 

“ ‘I have never been more serious in my life.’ 

1 , * not deny tha't your offer has come as a surprise. 

* * . “ not bought of marrying, I have passed the age; but 
evidently your offer is not one that a woman should refuse 

l without consideration. I am flattered. Will you give me a 
few days to reflect?’ 

“ ‘Mademoiselle, I am absolutely desolated,’ I replied. ‘But 
, I have not time. If you will not marry me I must go back 
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to Paris and resume my perusal of the fifteen or eighteen 
hundred letters that still await my attention.’ 

“ ‘It is quite evident that I cannot possibly give you an 
answer at once. I had not set eyes on you a quarter of an 
hour ago. I must consult my friends and my family.’ 

« ‘What have they got to do with it? You are of full age. 
The matter is pressing. I cannot wait. I have told you every¬ 
thing. You are an intelligent woman. What can prolonged 
reflection add to the impulse of the moment ?’ 

“ ‘You are not asking me to say ‘yes’ or ‘no this very 

minute? That is outrageous.’ . 

« ‘That is exactly what I am asking. My train goes back 

to Paris in a couple of hours. 

“She looked at me reflectively. , 

“ ‘You are quite evidently a lunatic. You ought to be shut 

up both for your own safety and that of the public.’ < 

“ ‘Well, which is it to be?’ I said. ‘Yes or no? 

“She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ ‘Mon Dieur She waited a minute, and I was on tenter- ^ 

hooks. ‘Yes.’ ” , 

The governor waved his hand towards his wife. 

“And there she is. We were married in a fortnight, and 
I became governor of a colony. I married a jewel, my 

dear sirs, a woman of the most charming character one in a 
thousand, a woman of a masculine intelligence and a fem 

inine sensibility, an admirable woman.” ,. Y ' 

“But hold your tongue, mon arm, his wife said. 

are making me as ridiculous as yourself. 

He turned to the Belgian colonel. 

“Are you a bachelor, mon colonel? If so I ' 

ris c Wirr Bk 

You will find a wife there as nowhere else. Geneva 
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sides a charming city. Do not waste a minute, hut go there, 
and I will give you a letter to my wife!s nieces.” 

It was she who summed up the story. 

“The fact is that in a marriage of convenience you expect 
1 .Jess and so you are less likely to be disappointed. As you do 
not make senseless claims on one another there is no reason 
4 for exasperation. You do not look for perfection, and so 
you are tolerant to one another’s faults. Passion is all very 
well, but it is not a proper foundation for marriage. Voyez- 
vous, for two people to be happy in marriage they must be 
able to respect one another, they must be of the same condi¬ 
tion and their interests must be alike; then, if they are de¬ 
cent people and are willing to give and take, to live and let 
live, there is no reason why their union should not be as 
happy as ours.” She paused. “But, of course, my husband 
^ is a very, very remarkable man.” 


CHAPTER 12 FROM: 

THE GENTLEMAN IN THE PARLOUR 


\ 


First the King of Siam had two daughters, and he called 
them Night and Day. Then he had two more, so he 
changed the names of the first ones and called the four of 
them after the seasons, Spring and Autumn, Winter and 
Summer. But in course of time he had three others, and he 
changed their names again and called all seven by the days 
of the week. But when his eighth daughter was born he 
did not know what to do till he suddenly thought of the 
months of the year. The Queen said there were only twelve v 
and it confused her to have to remember so many new 
names, but the King had a methodical mind and when he 
made it up he never could change it if he tried. He changed 
the names of all his daughters and called them January,^ 
February, March (though of course in Siamese), till he 
came to the youngest who was called August, and the next 

one was called September. „ 

“That only leaves October, November and December, 

said the Queen. “And after that we shall have to begin all 


w w 

° V “Nofwe shan't,” said the King, "because I think twelve 
daughters are enough for any man, and after the birth of 
deaf little December I shall be reluctantly compelled to cut 

° ff He° cried bitterly when he said this, for he was extremely 
fonrl of the Oueen. Of course it made the Queen very un¬ 
easy, because she knew that it would d.stress the King very 
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much if he had to cut off her head. And it would not be 
very nice for her. But it so happened that there was no need 
for either of them to worry, because September was the last 
daughter they ever had. The Queen only had sons after 

• ^that, and they were called by the letters of the alphabet, so 

• there was no cause for anxiety there for a long time, since 
y she had only reached the letter J. 

Now the King of Siam’s daughters had had their charac¬ 
ters permanently embittered by having to change their 
names in this way, and the older ones, whose names of 
course had been changed oftener than the others, had their 
characters more permanently embittered. But September, 
who had never known what it was to be called anything 
but September (excapt of course by her sisters, who because 
their characters were embittered called her all sorts of 
^ names) had a very sweet and charming nature. 

The King of Siam had a habit which I think might be 
usefully imitated in Europe. Instead of receiving presents 
on his birthday he gave them, and it looks as though he 
liked it, for he used often to say he was sorry he had only 
been born on one day and so only had one birthday in the 
year. But in this way he managed in course of time to give 
away all his wedding presents, and the loyal addresses 
which the mayors of the cities in Siam presented him with, 
and all his old crowns which had gone out of fashion. One 
year on his birthday, not having anything else handy, he 
gave each of his daughters a beautiful green parrot in a 
beautiful golden cage. There were nine of them, and on 

% each ca S e Y aS Written the name the month which was 
the name of the princess it belonged to. The nine princesses 

| Were V *Y P roud of their parrots, and they spent an hour 
every day (for like their father they were of a methodical 
turn of mind) in teaching them to talk. Presently all the 
parrots could say God save the King (in Siamese, which is 
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very difficult), and some of them could say Pretty Polly in 
no less than seven Oriental languages. But one day when 
the Princess September went to say good morning to her 
parrot she found it lying dead at the bottom of its golden 
cage. She burst into a flood of tears, and nothing that her^ 
Maids of Honour could say comforted her. She cried so 
much that the Maids of Honour, not knowing what to do, 
told the Queen, and the Queen said it was stuff and non¬ 
sense and the child had better go to bed without any supper. 

The Maids of Honour wanted to go to a party, so they put 
the Princess September to bed as quickly as they could and 
left her by herself. And while she lay in her bed, crying still, 
even though she felt rather hungry, she saw a little bird 
hop into her room. She took her thumb out of her mouth 
and sat up. Then the little bird began to sing, and he sang 
a beautiful song all about the lake in the King s garden, and > 
the willow trees that looked at themselves in the still water, 
and the goldfish that glided in and out of the branches that 
were reflected in it. When he had finished the Princess was ^ 
not crying any more and she quite forgot that she had had 

no supper. 

“That was a very nice song,” she said. 

The little bird gave her a bow, for artists have naturally 
good manners, and they like to be appreciated. 

“Would you care to have me instead of your parrot, 
said the little bird. “It’s true that I’m not so pretty to took 
at, but on the other hand I have a much better voice.” 

The Princess September clapped her hands with delight, 
and then the little bird hopped onto the end of her bed and *■ 


sang her to sleep. 

When she awoke next day the little bird was still 
ting there, and as she opened her eyes he said, Good 
morning.” The Maids of Honour brought in_ her br“kfa£ 
and he ate rice out of her hand, and he had h.s bath in her 
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saucer. He drank out of it, too. The Maids of Honour said 
they didn’t think it was very polite to drink one’s bath 
water, but the Princess September said that was the artistic 
temperament. When he had finished his breakfast he began 
to sing again so beautifully that the Maids of Honour were 
quite surprised, for they had never heard anything like it, 
and the Princess September was very proud and happy. 

“Now I want to show you to my eight sisters,’’ said the 
Princess. 

She stretched out the first finger of her right hand so 
that it served as a perch, and the little bird flew down and 
sat on it. Then, followed by her Maids of Honour, she went 
through the palace and called on each of the princesses in 
turn, starting with January, for she was mindful of eti¬ 
quette, and going all the way down to August. And for 
each of the princesses the little bird sang a different song. 
But the parrots could only say God save the King and Pretty 
Polly. At last she shewed the little bird to the King and 
Queen. They were surprised and delighted. 

■p I knew I was right to send you to bed without any 
supper,” said the Queen. 

“This bird sings much better than the parrots,” said the 
King. 

“I should have thought you got quite tired of hearing 

people say, ‘God save the King,’ ” said the Queen. “I can’t 

think why those girls wanted to teach their parrots to say 
it too.” 

“The sentiment is admirable,” said the King, “and I 
never mind how often I hear it. But I do get tired of hearing 
those parrots say, ‘Pretty Polly.* ” 

They say it in seven different languages,” said the 
r princesses. 

“I dare say they do,” said the King, "but it reminds me 
too much of my councillors. They say the same thing in 
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seven different ways, and it never means anything in any 
way they say it.” 

The princesses, their characters as I have already said 
being naturally embittered, were vexed at this, and the par¬ 
rots looked very glum indeed. But the Princess September 
ran through all the rooms of the palace, singing like a lark, * 
while the little bird flew round and round her, singing like 
a nightingale, which indeed it was. 

Things went on like this for several days, and then the 
eight princesses put their heads together. They went to 
September and sat down in a circle round her, hiding their 
feet as it is proper for Siamese princesses to do. 

“My poor September,” they said, “we are so sorry for the 
death of your beautiful parrot. It must be dreadful for you 
not to have a pet bird as we have. So we have put all our 
pocket money together, and we are going to buy you a 

lovely green and yellow parrot.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said September. (This was 
not very civil of her, but Siamese princesses are sometimes 
a little short with one another.) “I have a pet bird which 
sings the most charming songs to me, and I don’t know 
what on earth I should do with a green and yellow parrot. 

January sniffed, then February sniffed, then March 
sniffed; in fact all the princesses sniffed, but in their proper 
order of precedence. When they had finished September 


asked them: 

“Why do you sniff? Have you all got colds in the head. 
“Well, my dear,” they said, “it’s absurd to talk ot your 
bird when the little fellow flies in and out just as he likes. 
They looked round the room and raised their eyebrows so 
high that their foreheads entirely disappeared 
^ “You’ll get dreadful wrinkles,” said September. 

[ “Do you mind our asking where your bird is now. y 

9 said. 

\ 
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“He’s gone to pay a visit to his father-in-law,” said tfo; j 
Princess September. i 

“And what makes you think he’ll come back?” asked the 
princesses. 

“He always does come back,” said September. 

“Well, my dear,” said the eight princesses, “if you’ll take 
our advice you won’t run any risks like that. If he comes 
back, mind you, if he does you’ll be lucky, pop him into the 
cage and keep him there. That’s the only way you can be 
sure of him.” 

“But I like to have him fly about the room,” said the 
Princess September. 

. “Safety first,” said her sisters ominously. 

They got up and walked out of the room, shaking their 
heads, and they left September very uneasy. It seemed to 
her that her little bird was away a long time, and she could 
not think what he was doing. Something might have hap¬ 
pened to him. What with hawks and men with snares you 
never knew what trouble he might get into. Besides, he 
might forget her, or he might take a fancy to somebody 
else, that would be dreadful; oh, she wished he were safely 
back again, and in the golden cage that stood there empty 
and ready. For when the Maids of Honour had buried the 
dead parrot they had left the cage in its old place. 

Suddenly September heard a tweet-tweet just behind her 
ear, and she saw the little bird sitting on her shoulder. He 
had come in so quietly and alighted so softly that she had 
•not heard him. 

I wondered what on earth had become of you,” said the 
Princess. 

“I thought you’d wonder that,” said the little bird. “The 
fact is I very nearly didn’t come back to-night at all. My 
father-in-law was giving a party, and they all wanted me to 
say, but I thought you’d be anxious.” 
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Under the circumstances this was a very unfortunate 
remark for the little bird to make. 

September felt her heart go thump, thump against her 
chest, and she made up her miijd to take no more risks. She 
put up her hand and took hold of the bird. This he was 
quite used to, she liked feeling his heart go pit-a-pat, so 
fast, in the hollow of her hand, and I think he liked the soft 
warmth of her little hand. So the bird suspected nothing, 
and he was so surprised when she carried him over to the 
ca o e , popped him in, and shut the door on him that for a 
moment he could think of nothing to say. But in a moment 
or two he hopped up on the ivory perch and said: 

“What is the joke?” 

“There’s no joke,” said September, “but some of Mam¬ 
ma s cats are prowling about to-night, and I think you’re 
much safer in there.” 

I can t think why the Queen wants to have all those 
cats,” said the little bird, rather crossly. 

“Well, you see, they’re very special cats,” said the Prin¬ 
cess, “they have blue eyes and a kink in their tails, and 
they re a specialty of the Royal Family, if you understand 
what I mean.” 

Perfectly,’ said the little bird, “but why did you put me 
in this cage without saying anything about it? I don’t think 
it’s the sort of place I like.” 

“I shouldn’t have slept a wink all night if I hadn’t known 
you were safe.” 

“Well, just for this once I don’t mind,” said the little bird, 
“so long as you let me out in the morning.” 

He ate a very good supper and then began to sing. But in 
the middle of his song he stopped. 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me,” he said, “but 
I don’t feel like singing to-night.” 

“Very well,” said September, “go to sleep instead.” 
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So he put his head under his wing and in a minute was 
fast asleep. September went to sleep too. But when the dawn 
broke she was awakened by the little bird calling her at the 
top of his voice. 

* “Wake up, wake up,” he said. “Open the door of this 
cage and let me out. I want to have a good fly while the 
dew is still on the ground.” 

"You’re much better off where you are,” said September. 
“You have a beautiful golden cage. It was made by the best 
workman in my papa’s kingdom, and my papa was so 
pleased with it that he cut of! his head so that he should 
never make another.” 



“Let me out, let me out,” said the little bird. 

“You’ll have three meals a day served by my Maids of 
Honour; you’ll have nothing to worry you from morning 
till night, and you can sing to your heart’s content.” 

“Let me out, let me out,” said the little bird. And he tried 
to slip^ through the bars of the cage, but of course he 
couldn t, and he beat against the door, but of course he 
couldn t open it. Then the eight princesses came in, and 
looked at him. They told September she was very wise to 
take their advice. They said he would soon get used to the 
cage and in a few days would quite forget that he had ever 
been free. The little bird said nothing at all while they were 
there, but as soon as they were gone he began to cry again: 

Let me out, let me out.” 


Don t be such an old silly,” said September. “I’ve onl 
put you in the cage because I’m so fond of you. / knov 
what s good for you much better than you do yourself. Sin 
me a little song^and I’ll give you a piece of brown sugar.' 
ut the little bird stood in the corner of his cage, lookidi 

ll ^ | sang a note. He never sanj 
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“What’s the good of sulking?’’ said September. “Why 
don’t you sing and forget your troubles?” 

“How can I sing?” answered the bird. “I want to see the 
trees and the lake and the green rice growing in the fields.” 

“If that’s all you want I’ll take you for a walk,” said— 
September. 

She picked up the cage and went out, and she walked 
down to the lake round which grew'the willow trees, and 
she stood at the edge of the rice fields that stretched as far 
as the eye could see. 

“I’ll take you out every day,” she said. “I love you and I 
only want to make you happy.” 

“It’s not the same thing,” said the little bird. “The rice 
fields and the lake and the willow trees look quite different 
when you see them through the bars of a cage.” 

So she brought him home again and gave him his supper. 
But he wouldn’t eat a thing. The Princess was a little 
anxious at this, and asked her sisters what they thought 

about it. 

“You must be firm,” they said. 

“But if he won’t eat he’ll die,” she answered. 

“That would be very ungrateful of him,” they said. He 
must know that you’re only thinking of his own good. If 
he’s obstinate and dies it’ll serve him right, and you’ll be 

well rid of him.” 

September didn’t see how that was going to do her very 
much good, but they were eight to one and all older than 

she, so she said nothing. 

“Perhaps he'll have got used to h.s cage by to-morrow, 

* h lnd d next day when she awoke she cried out good- 
morning in a cheerful voice. She got no answer. She jumped 

out of bed and ran to the cage. She gave “ star ‘ led “ y ' ,‘j 
there the little bird lay, at the bottom, on h.s s.de, w.th 
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eyes closed, and he looked as if he were dead. She opened 
the door and putting her hand in lifted him out. She gave 

s a t iii ° f rdief f ° r she felt that his little heart was bcatin S 

► “Wake up, wake up, little bird,” she said. 

She began to cry and her tears fell on the little bird. He 

opened his eyes and felt that the bars of the cage were no 
longer round him. 

he s I aid‘ ln0t SinS UnlCSS 1 m £reC ’ and if 1 cannot sin S I die,” 
The Princess gave a great sob. 

‘ Then take your freedom,” she said. “I shut you in a 
golden cage because I loved you and wanted to have you all 
to myself But I never knew it would kill you. Go. Fly away 
among the trees that are round the lake and fly over the 

1 ,OVC hi happy'in 6 

She threw open the window and gently placed the little 
bird on the sill. He shook himself a little 

“Come and go as you will, little bird,” she said. "I will 
never put you in a cage any more.” 

bird 1 " 1 “ “. me .. l ? ccausc 1 love you, little princess,” said the 
bird. And I will sing you the loveliest songs I know I shall 

Cet yo7‘’ Hi 1 1 1 ""rt“»e -d I shai. never 

do® m rhow H :iiT e am h rh s : said nother shake - “ Good gra - 

Vouc ^ 

^ppenyd tW r L:°ck C d y -b When d her Si$terS ^ what had 

wSv^ ’£ tdidlS A^' H " le e b!rd 

tember’s shoulder and 
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beautiful songs he had learned while he was flying up and 
down the £a.f places of the world. September kept her win¬ 
dow open day and night so that the little bird might come 
into h« room whenever he felt inclined, and this was very 

good for her; so she grew extremely beaut ! f ^^i^^ 
she was old enough she married the King o£ Cambod ' a an “ 
was carried all the way to the city in which he lived on a 
white elephant. But her sisters never slept with their win 
dows open, so they grew extremely ugly wefl as^isagree- 
ah lc and when the time came to marry them they were 
gi!en awa 7 to the King’s councillors with a pound of tea 

' and a Siamese cat. 
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flT All day I had been dropping down the river. This was the 
• river up which Chang Chien, seeking its source, had 
' sailed for many days till he came to a city where he saw a 
girl spinning and a youth leading an ox to the water. He 
asked what place this was and in reply the girl gave him 
her shuttle telling him to show it on his return to the as¬ 
trologer Yen Chiin-ping, who would thus know where he 
had been. He did so and the astrologer at once recognised 
the shuttle as that of the Spinning Damsel, further de- 
i t>, claring that on the day and at the hour when Chang Chien 
! received the shuttle he had noticed a wandering star intrude 
itself between the Spinning Damsel and the Cowherd. So 
Chang Chien knew that he had sailed upon the bosom of 
the Milky Way. 

I, however, had not been so far. All day, as for seven days 
before, my five rowers, standing up, had rowed, and there 
rang still in my ears the monotonous sound of their oars 
against the wooden pin that served as rowlock. Now and 
£ a g a >n the water became very shallow and there was a jar 
.and a jolt as we scraped along the stones of the river bed. 
Then two or three of the rowers turned up their blue trou¬ 
sers to the hip and let themselves over the side. Shouting 
they dragged the flat-bottomed boat over the shoal. Now 
and again we came to a rapid, of no great consequence 
^ when compared with the turbulent rapids of the Yangtze, 
but sufficiently swift to call for trackers to pull the junks 
that were going up stream; and we, going down, passed 
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through them with many shouts, shot the foaming break¬ 
ers and presently reached water as smooth as any lake. 

Now it was night and my crew were asleep, forward, 
huddled together in such shelter as they had been able to 
rig up when we moored at dusk. I sat on my bed. Bambo^ , 
matting spread over three wooden arches made the sorry 
cabin which for a week had served me as parlour and bed- C 
room. It was closed at one end by matchboarding so 
roughly put together that there were large chinks between 
each board. The bitter wind blew through them. It was 
on the other side of this that the crew—fine sturdy fellows 
—rowed by day and slept by night, joined then by the 
steersman who had stood from dawn to dusk, in a tattered 
blue gown and a wadded coat of faded grey, a black turban 
round his head, at the long oar which was his helm. There 
was no furniture but my bed, a shallow dish like an enor- ^ 
mous soup-plate in which burned charcoal, for it was 
cold, a basket containing my clothes which I used as a 
table, and a hurricane lamp which hung from one of the 
arches and swayed slightly with the motion of the water. J 
The cabin was so low that I, a person of no great height 
(I comfort myself with Bacon’s observation that with tall 
men it is as with tall houses, the top story is commonly 
the least furnished) could only just stand upright. One of 
the sleepers began to snore more loudly, and perhaps he 
awoke two of the others, for I heard the sound of speaking; 
but presently this ceased, the snorer was quiet, and all about 
me once more was silence. 

Then suddenly I had a feeling that here, facing me, 
touching me almost, was the romance I sought. It was a 
feeling like no other, just as spec,fie as the thrill of art u 
but I could not for the life of me tell what it was that had 

civen me just then that rare emotion. . . . 

8 In the course of my life I have been often m s.tuat.ons 
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I which, had I read of them, would have seemed to me suffi¬ 
ciently romantic; but it is only in retrospect, comparing 
them with my ideas of what was romantic, that I have seen 
them as at all out of the ordinary. It is only by an effort of 
Jfa£$he imagination, making myself as it were a spectator of 
. myself acting a part, that I have caught anything of the pre- 
Qf cious quality in circumstances which in others would have 
seemed to me instinct with its Rne flower. When I have 
danced with an actress whose fascination and whose genius 
made her the idol of my country, or wandered through 
the halls of some great house in which was gathered all 
that was distinguished by lineage or intellect that London 
could show, I have only recognized afterwards that here 
‘ perhaps, though in somewhat Ouidaesquc a fashion, was 
i romance. In battle, when, myself in no great danger, I 
£ ? was able to watch events with a thrill of interest, I had not 
V the phlegm to assume the part of a spectator. I have sailed 
i through the night, under the full moon, to a coral island 
® * n the Pacific, and then the beauty and the wonder of the 
) scene gave me a conscious happiness, but only later the 
exhilarating sense that romance and I had touched fingers. 
I heard the flutter of its wings when once, in the bedroom 
of a hotel in New York, I sat round a table with half a 
dozen others and made plans to restore an ancient king¬ 
dom whose wrongs have for a century inspired the poet 
and the patriot; but my chief feeling was a surprised amuse- 
ment that through the hazards of war I found myself en- 
L 8 ^S e d in business so foreign to my bent. The authentic 
;thrill of romance has seized me under circumstances which 
f °/ le would h ave thought far less romantic, and I remember 
; it . at * k new lt ^ rst one evening when I was playing cards 
in a cottage on the coast of Brittany. In the next room an 
old fisherman lay dying and the women of the house said 
i &at hc would SO out with the tide. Without a storm was 
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raging and it seemed fit for the last moments of that aged 
warrior of the seas that his going should be accompanied 
by the wild cries of the wind as it hurled itself against the 
shuttered windows. The waves thundered upon the tor¬ 
tured rocks. I felt a sudden exultation, for I knew that her^ » 
was romance. 

And now the same exultation seized me, and once more c 
romance, like a bodily presence, was before me. But it had 
come so unexpectedly that I was intrigued. I could not tell 
whether it had crept in among the shadows that the lamp 
threw on the bamboo matting or whether it was wafted 
down the river that I saw through the opening of my cabin. 
Curious to know what were the elements that made up 
the ineffable delight of the moment I went out to the stern 
of the boat. Alongside were moored half a dozen junks, 
going up river, for their masts were erect; and everything 
was silent in them. Their crews were long since asleep. 
The night was not dark, for though it was cloudy the moon 
was full, but the river in that veiled light was ghostly. A _ 
vague mist blurred the trees on the further bank. It was . 
an enchanting sight, but there was in it nothing unaccus¬ 
tomed and what I sought was not there. I turned away. 
But when I returned to my bamboo shelter the magic 
which had given it so extraordinary a character was gone. 
Alas, I was like a man who should tear a butterfly to pieces 
in order to discover in what its beauty lay. And yet, as 
Moses descending from Mount Sinai wore on his face a 
brightness from his converse with the God of Israel, my 
little cabin, my dish of charcoal, my lamp, even my camp * 
bed, had still about them something of the thrill which for 
a moment was mine. I could not see them any more quite** 
indifferently, because for a moment I had seen them magi¬ 
cally. 


^ k ESSAY ON HENRY JAMES 

Now I wish to speak of Henry James. Greatness is a quality 
which is loosely ascribed to writers, and it is wc|l to be 
cautious in one’s use of the word, but I think no one will 
quarrel with me when I say that Henry James is the most 
distinguished literary figure that America has produced. 
He was a voluminous writer of short stories. Though he 
lived so long in England, and indeed in the end was 
f naturalized, he remained an American to the last. I can- 
1 not feel that he ever knew the English as an Englishman 
instinctively knows them, and for that reason I have chosen 
for this book an American, rather than an English, story. 
I The characters ring more true to life; his English people 
j are more Jamesian than English. 

It is impossible, I imagine, for anyone who knew Henry 
James in the flesh to read his stories dispassionately. He 
got the sound of his voice into every line he wrote, and 
: you accept the convoluted style of his latex work, his long- 
t windedness and his mannerisms, because they are part and 
1 P arce l °f the charm, benignity and amusing pomposity 
of the man you remember. He was, if not a great, a re- 
; markable man, so the reader will perhaps forgive me if in 
what follows I do not confine myself precisely to the con- 
i' stderation of his stories, which in this introduction is my 
only concern. The number of persons who knew him is 
k growing smaller year by year, and such recollections of 
him as they have must be worth preservation. I do not 
foresee that I shall ever have a more suitable occasion than 
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this to put my own on record. I knew Henry James for 
many years, but I was never more than an acquaintance 
of his. I am not sure that he was fortunate in his friends. 
They were disposed to be possessive, and they regarded 
one another’s claim to be in the inner circle of his con^ _ 
fidence with no conspicuous amiability. Like a dog with 
a bone, each was inclined to growl when another showed * 
an inclination to dispute his exclusive right to the precious 
object of his admiration. The reverence with which they 
treated him was of no great service to him. They seemed 
to me, indeed, sometimes a trifle silly: they whispered to 
one another with delighted giggles that Henry James pri¬ 
vately stated that the article in The Ambassador the nature 
of which he had left in polite obscurity and on whose 
manufacture the fortune of the widow Newsome was 
founded, was in fact a chamber pot. I did not find this so „ 
amusing as they did. But I must admit I was often doubt¬ 
ful of the quality of Henry James’s humour. When some¬ 
one transplants himself from his own country to another 
he is more likely to assimilate the defects of its inhabitants 
than their virtues. The England in which Henry James 
lived was excessively class-conscious, and I think it is to 
this that must be ascribed the somewhat disconcerting at¬ 
titude that he adopted in his writings to those who were so 
unfortunate as to be of humble origin. Unless he were an 
artist, by choice a writer, it seemed to him more than a 
little ridiculous that anyone should be under the necessity 
of earning his living. The death of a member of the lower 
classes could be trusted to give him a good chuckle. I think * 
this attitude was emphasized by the fact that, himself of 
exalted lineage, he could not have dwelt long in England^ 
without becoming aware that to the English one American 
was very like another. He saw compatriots, on the strength 
of a fortune acquired in Michigan or Ohio, received with 
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as great cordiality as though they belonged to the eminent 
families of Boston and New York; and in self-defence 
somewhat exaggerated his native fastidiousness in social 
relations. I think it should be added that perhaps in Eng- 
^ land his more intimate associations were with persons who 
■Were not, to use the vulgar phrase, out of the top drawer; 
but out of a drawer just below. Their own position was 
not so secure that they could ignore it. 

Two of my meetings with Henry James stand out in 
my memory. One was in London at a performance of a 
Russian play by the Stage Society. I think it must have 
been The Cherry Orchard, but after so many years I cannot 
be certain. It was very badly acted. I found myself sitting 
with Henry James and Mrs Clifford, the widow of a cele¬ 
brated mathematician and herself a well-known novelist; 
* and we could none of us make head or tail of it. The in¬ 
tervals were long, and there was ample opportunity for 
conversation. The play disconcerted Henry James, and he 
set out to explain to us how antagonistic to his French 
. y sympathies was this Russian incoherence. Lumbering 
through his tortuous phrases, he hesitated now and again 

^i « ar j u 0£ . the exact WOrd to ex P ress his dismay; but Mrs 
Clifford had a quick and agile mind, she knew the word 

he was looking for and every time he paused immediately 

supplied it. But this was the last thing he wanted. He was 

too well mannered to protest, but an almost imperceptible 

oppression °n h.s face betrayed his irritation, and obstinately 

refusing the word she offered, he laboriously sought an- 

* Th , e cllmax , came wh< =n they began to discuss the 

actress who was playing the leading part. Henry James 

^Clifford t0 dTlT t0 What C ' aSS She belon K cd > and b <>th Mrs 

to sly Bm th iT r aCt y What in P lain tcrms h ' w isbed 

wranned no b ’ ^ ° USht ’ W ° Uld be tastc,ess ’ and 50 he 
wrapped up his meaning in an increasingly embarrassed 
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flow of circumlocution till at last Mrs Clifford could bear 
it no longer and blurted out: ‘Do you mean, is she a lady?’ 
A look of real suffering crossed his face. Put so, the ques¬ 
tion had a vulgarity that outraged him. He pretended not 
to hear. He made a little gesture of desperation and said: 
‘Is she, enfin, what you’d call, if you were asked point? 
blank, if you were put with your back to the wall, is she a^. 
jemme du monde?’ 

The second occasion I remember is when Henry James, 
his brother William having recently died, was staying at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, with his sister-in-law. I hap¬ 
pened to be in Boston, and Mrs. James asked me to dinner. 
There were but the three of us; I can remember nothing of 
the conversation at table, but it seemed to me that Henry 
James was troubled in spirit; after dinner the widow left us 
alone in the dining room, and he told me that he had prom¬ 
ised his brother to stay at Cambridge for, I think, six months 
after his death, so that if he found himself able to make a 


communication from beyond the grave there would be two 
sympathetic witnesses on the spot ready to receive it. I could 
not but reflect that Henry James was in such a state of 
nervousness that it would be difficult to place implicit con¬ 
fidence in any report he might make. His sensibility was 
so exasperated that he was capable of imagining anything. 
But hitherto no message had come, and the six months 
were drawing to their end. 

When it was time for me to go, Henry James insisted on 


accompanying me to the corner where I could take the 
streetcar back to Boston. I protested that I was perfectly ^ 
capable of getting there by myself, but he would not hear 
of it; this not only on account of the kindness and the 
great courtesy that were natural to him, but also because*' 
America seemed to.him a strange and terrifying labyrinth 


in which without his guidance I was bound to get hope- 



I 


be 
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lessly lost. When we were on the way, by ourselves, he told 
me what his good manners had prevented him from saying 
before Mrs James, that he was counting the days that must 
elapse before, having fulfilled his promise, he could sail 
J or the blessed shores of England. He yearned for it. There 
in Cambridge he felt himself forlorn. He was determined 
never again to set foot on the bewildering and unknown 
country that America was to him. It was then that he ut¬ 
tered the phrase which seemed to me so fantastic that I 
have always remembered it. ‘I wander about those great 
empty streets of Boston,’ he said, ‘and I never see a living 
creature. I could not be more alone in the Sahara.’ The 
streetcar hove in sight and Henry James was seized with 
agitation. He began waving frantically when it was still 
a quarter of a mile away. He was afraid it wouldn’t stop, 
and he besought me to jump on with the greatest agility 
of which I was capable, for it would not pause for more 
than an instant, and if I were not very careful I might be 
dragged along, and if not killed, at least mangled and dis¬ 
membered. I assured him that I was quite accustomed to 
getting on streetcars. Not American streetcars, he told me; 
they were of a savagery, an inhumanity, a ruthlessness be¬ 
yond any conception. I was so infected by his anxiety that 
when the car pulled up and I leapt on, I had almost the 
sensation that I had had a miraculous escape from a fearful 
death. I saw him standing on his short legs in the middle 
of the road, lookmg after the car, and I felt that he was 
trembling still at my narrow shave. 

When for this book I read, yet once again, the short 

T I ? f *? en, 7 J a , mes > 1 was troubled by the contrast 
offered by the triviality of so many of his themes and the 

elaboration of his treatment. He seems to have had no ink- 

I m u '” m i gh , t be L to ° sli S ht to justify so intricate 
a method. This is a fault that lessens one's enjoyment of 
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some of his most famous tales. A world that has gone 
through the great war, that has lived through the troubled 
years that have followed it, can hardly fail to be impatient 
with events, persons and subtleties that seem so remote 
from life. Henry James had discernment, a generous hearty 
and artistic integrity; but he applied his gifts to -matters of 
no great import. He was like a man who should provide 
himself with all the impedimenta necessary to ascend 
Mount Everest in order to climb Primrose Hill. Let us not 
forget that here was a novelist who had to his hand one 
of the most stupendous subjects that any writer ever had 
the chance of dealing with, the rise of the United States 
from the small, provincial country that he knew in his youth 
to the vast and powerful commonwealth that it has become; 
and he turned his back on it to write about tea parties in 
Mayfair and country-house visits in the home shires. The 
great novelists, even in seclusion, have lived life passion¬ 
ately; Henry James was content to observe it from a win¬ 
dow. But you cannot describe life unless you have partaken 
of it; nor, should your object be different, can you fantasti- 
catc upon it (as Balzac and Dickens did) unless you know 
it first. Something escapes you unless you have been an 
actor in the tragicomedy. Henry James was shy of the 
clemcntals of human nature. His heart was an organ sub¬ 
ject to no serious agitation, and his interests were confined 
to persons of his own class. He failed of being a very great 
writer because his experience was inadequate and his sym¬ 
pathies were imperfect. 
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There are people who have no head for cards. It is impos¬ 
sible not to be sorry for them, for what, one asks oneself,* 
can the future have to offer them when the glow of youth 
has departed ahd advancing years force them, as they force 
all of us, to be spectators rather than actors in the comedy 
of life? Love is for the young and affection is but a frigid 
solace to a pining heart. Sport demands physical vigour 
and affairs a strenuous activity. To have learnt to play a 
good game of bridge is the safest insurance against the 
> tedium of old age. Throughout life one may find in cards 
endless entertainment and an occupation for idle hours 
that rests the mind from care and pleasantly exercises the 
intelligence. For the people who say that only the stupid 

ca ” pky cards err ; they do not know what decision, what 
quickness of apprehension, what judgment, what knowl- 
edge of character, are required to play a difficult hand 
perfeedy. The good card-player trusts his intuition as im- 
. plicity as Monsieur Bergson, but he calls it a hunch; the 
brilliant card-player has a gift as specific as the poet’s: he 
toms born not made. The student of human nature can 
find endless matter for observation in the behaviour of his 

u ^ ovv card -pLycrs. Meanness and generosity, prudence and 
dacity, courage and timidity, weakness and strength; all 
these men show at the card-table according to their natures, 

** b * caus ? ^fV are mtent upon the game drop the mask 

hey wear m the ordinary affairs of life. Few are so deep 
that you do not know the essential facts about them after 
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a few rubbers of bridge. The card-table is a very good school 
for the study of mankind. The unhappy persons who have 
no card sense say that playing cards is a waste of time, but 
it is never waste of time to amuse oneself; and besides, 
the day has twenty-four hours and the week seven days,^, 
there is always a certain time to be wasted. In passing-1 
may remark that even they generally own a greasy pack 4 
of cards, and when you come upon them unexpectedly you 
are just as likely to find them occupied in laying out a 
patience as in improving their minds with great literature 
or their souls with reflection. Of course when you ask them 
how leisure can be better employed they say, in conversa¬ 
tion. For they are great talkers. They lament the decay of 
the art of conversation and ascribe it to the universal pas¬ 
sion for bridge. It is obvious that this pastime has deprived 
many a light prattler of his audience and it is true that 
there are now few conversationalists in the grand style. I 
doubt whether the impatience of the present day would 
suffer their tyranny, for they seem to have indulged much 
in monologue and they were impatient of interruption. I 
have a notion that it is pleasanter to read Boswell s record 
of the conversations than it ever was to listen to Dr John¬ 
son. I have heard that when Mallarmc received his ad¬ 
mirers on those Tuesdays which literary gossip has made 
famous, he stood in front of the fireplace and discoursed 
on some subject or other amid the silence of the company; 
and certainly the accounts one hears of the conversation 
of Anatole France do not lead one to suspect that there 
was much give and take. I should have thought that sort 
of thing must have been an interesting experience, and 
maybe an intellectual treat, but hardly a pleasant relax a-, 
lion. It can indeed only have been supportable because the 
listeners were filled with awe of the speaker .and awe 
happily, is not a feeling that we, Enghsh and Amer.cans, 
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particularly cherish for men of eminence. On the other 
hand ordinary conversation, the chit-chat of the drawing¬ 
room, is seldom in English-speaking countries witty or 
profound. Its staple is the foibles of our friends and the 
^affairs of the day. We are shy of speaking in public of our 
souls, of God and Immortality, and we are rarely so in- 
terested in art and literature as to be willing to argue about 
them. The accompaniment of good music is needed to 
loosen our tongues. It is not often in a mixed gathering 
that conversation proceeds long without some of us hanker¬ 
ing after the bridge-table, and if there is no sign of it glanc¬ 
ing surreptitiously at our watches and wondering how soon 
we can decently take our leave. It is to meet this situation, 
I suppose, that in circles where cards are not played the 
games have been invented that add so much horror to 
* social intercourse, such as Lights, Consequences and Ana¬ 
grams. There are even people who have brought the torture 
of their fellows to such a pitch that they force you to in- 
.. vent rhymed couplets upon topics of their suggestion. Such 
diversions of course point to an abnormal pleasure in the 
infliction of boredom. 

Perhaps the least intolerable of all these methods of pass¬ 
ing time is to offer for discussion some point of behaviour. 
If, for instance, in some disaster you could only save one 
person and your choice lay between a small boy, a beautiful 
young woman and an eminent scientist, which would you 
choose? Another is, if you were going to spend the rest 
your life on a desert island and could only take twelve 
books which would they be? It is of course no test of one’s 
literary inclinations, for in such a case the amount of matter 
a: would have to be the first consideration. People very sensi¬ 
bly for the most part mentioned the Bible and the plays 
of Shakespeare. I have read the Bible twice through from 
cover to cover and have no great wish to read it again, but 
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it certainly contains a lot o£ meat and I suppose would be 
a good book to take. The same may be said of Shakespeare. 

There are many of the plays which no one would in ordi¬ 
nary circumstances care to read a second time, but none that 
if you were pressed for reading matter you could not read* 
at least once or twice a year. After these two the choice 
becomes more difficult and the answers vary; but the ques- *~ 
tion of quantity is as important as that of quality and the 
whole of Wordsworth in one volume would evidently be 
preferred to the whole of Keats. And then you must con¬ 
sider that you will have to read the same thing twenty, 
fifty or a hundred times. There are a great many books that 
are worth reading once, a considerable number that are 
worth reading twice, but not many that are worth reading 
over and over again. I once knew a man who read The 
Picf^wicl ( Papers every year for thirty years, but he even- - 
tually died of cirrhosis of the liver. 

I am a professional writer. I have read a great deal, 
sometimes for instruction and sometimes for pleasure, but ^ 
never since I was a small boy without an inward eye on 
the relation between what I was reading and my profes¬ 
sional interests. At one time I read omnivorously, but for a 
good many years I have read little but what immediately 
concerned me. I am sure that a great deal that was worth 
reading has thus escaped me. I am more interested in an 
author’s personality than in the books he writes. I follow 
him in the attempts he makes to express himself, his ex¬ 
periments in this manner and that; but when he has pro¬ 
duced the work in which he has at last said all he has to *■ 
say about himself, when he has arrived at what perhaps 
for many years he has only approached, then I read him t 
no longer. At least if I do it is out of politeness, because he , 

has given me his book, or fear, in case he should be af- ; 

fronted if I didn’t, and not from inclination. Sometimes 
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I have to read many books by an author before my curiosity 
about him is satisfied and sometimes only his first or second. 
He may write half a hundred masterpieces after that, but 
life is short and there is a great deal I urgently want to 
read, and I am content to leave their enjoyment to others. 
It is difficult to appreciate any generation but one’s own. 

* Few of the writers who were esteemed of importance when 
I was a young man excite me much now and even then I 
was doubtless more critical than became me. The young 
author may be forgiven if he is unfair to his ciders. They 
occupy a place in the sun which he would gladly fill. But 
it is not only envy that leads him to depreciate them. For 
they deal with manners and customs that have constrained 
his youth; they represent an attitude towards life and de- 
I'ver a philosophy which he is naturally in revolt against. 
They are realists and he is a romantic or the other way 
about. He cannot be expected to realise that his attitude 
and his philosophy will in a little while seem as dull and 
conventional as those that now outrage his sense of common 
decency. And it is easy to miss the merits of the writers 
who are pushing one into the background. I have always 
a sneaking sympathy with George Crabbe who read the 
poems of Byron, Walter Scott, Keats and Shelley, and 
thought them all stuff and nonsense. After all he might 
have been right. In the case of one of them he was, and 
perhaps of two. I would offer it as a test that an author can 
apply to himself; when he can see nothing at all in work 

^ l- V t ^ C £ est cr ^ ca l opinion of the day pronounces good, 
is hour has struck and nothing remains to him but to shut 
up shop and like Voltaire’s Candide cultivate a garden. It 

* 1S j? g l er °us * or an aut hor to get too set in his own manner 

and I have always followed, though with circumspection, 
the productions of my fellow writers in order to see whether 
in technique or point of view they could teach me some- 
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thing that it behoved me to know. But during the forty 
years I have been studying my craft I have seen so many 
writers hailed as masters, enjoy their hour of glory, and 
sink into an oblivion which is always described as well- 
merited, that I have become sceptical; and now, when ^ 
new genius is discovered I wait a year or two before 1^ 
concern myself with him. It is astonishing how many books 
I find there is no need for me to read at all. 

The ablest editor I know is accustomed to say: I am the 
average American and what interests me will interest my 
readers; the event has proved him right. Now I have most 
of my life been miserably conscious that I am not the aver¬ 
age Englishman. Let no one think I say this with self- 
satisfaction, for I think that there is nothing better than 
to be like everybody else. It is the only way to be happy, 
and it is with but a wry face that one tells oneself that ' 
happiness is not everything. The best writers have been 
ordinary men and it is because they felt all the emotions of 
ordinary men that (with genius to help) they have been ^ 
able to represent human beings with truth and sympathy. 

It is impossible to draw a complete picture of men unless 
you can think with their heads and feel with their hearts. 
There have of course been many excellent writers who in 
one way or another were abnormal and they have produced 
works that have a tang and an originality that make them 
sometimes more readable than the work of the greater 
writers, but I do not think they can be said ever to have 
reached those wonderful heights on which the Olympians ^ 
dwell I find Withering Heights more interesting than 
David Copper field, but I have no doubt which is the greater 
novel The accident of my birth in France, which enabled* 
me to learn French and English simultaneously and thus 
instilled into me two modes of life, two liberties, two 
points of view, has prevented me from ever identifying m,- 
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'edf completely with the instincts and prejudices of one 
people or the other, and it is in instinct and prejudice that 
sympathy is most deeply rooted; the accident of a physical 
infirmity, with its attendant nervousness, separated me to 
-i greater extent than would be thought likely from the 
common life of others. In my communications with my 
fellows I have generally felt ‘out of it’; in that uprush of 
emotion that sometimes seizes a crowd so that their hearts 



throb as one I have been lamentably aware that my own 
keeps that accustomed and normal rhythm. When ‘Every- 
body suddenly burst out singing* as Seigfried Sassoon says 
in one of the most moving of his poems, I have always felt 
exceedingly embarrassed. And when on New Year’s Eve 
people join hands and swinging them up and down to 
the music, like a nurse rocking the baby, sing lustily Should 
Auld Acquaintance be Forgot, my shivering nerves whisper, 
yes, please. Though I do not share many of the prejudices 
that many people have, I naturally have prejudices of my 
own. I am a writer and I look at these things from my 
professional standpoint. This is the difference between the 
writer and the critic, that the critic, the good one, can look 
upon productions from the vantage-ground of the absolute 
and putting himself in the author’s shoes can judge of the 
success of his efforts without the hindrance of predisposi¬ 
tion. I do not think that many writers can do this. How¬ 
ever good a book may be we can difficultly find merit in it 

1 i 15 ?? ® £ ***8 we do, or think we can do our- 

selyes. Mr E. M Forster not very long ago wrote a book 
called Aspects of the Novel In a novel of mine I ventured 
on a little gibe at its expense, but Mr Forster is a man of 
great disinterestedness, generous of soul, and with a delicate 
sense of humour; I think he forgave me my jest for he 
was good enough to write and tell me that he liked my 
Dook. His, nevertheless, is a good one, interesting not only 
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to the novelist but also to the novel-reader; but I speak of 
it now to suggest that an acute reader could certainly divine 
from it what sort o£ novels Mr Forster would write. He 
makes much of just those characteristics in which no one 
now writing is richer than himself, but holds cheap that^, 
element of the novel, the story in which, I venture to think, 
his own weakness lies. My private opinion is that if Mr * 
Forster, with his gift for beautiful English, his power of 
creating significant, interesting and living persons, his emo¬ 
tion and humour, his poetic feeling, could or would submit 
himself to the indignity of devising a good story he would 
write a novel that would make his eminent talent manifest 
to the whole world. But my opinion is neither here nor 
there. When I was young in moments of passion I used to 
beat my fists on the writing table and cry, by God, I wish 
I had more brains; but now, resigned though far from 
content, I am prepared to make do with what I have. Just 
as there are painters* pictures, there are writers’ books. 
There are also readers’ books. These are books that a reader 
enjoys but a writer, knowing the trick, finds intolerable. 
They are written to a formula. The author has set himself 
too easy a task. It is as if you expected a juggler to be amused 
by a child bouncing a ball. But they are sometimes very 
well done. They are often painstaking and sincere. When 
I start on a novel in which there is an elderly man, gener¬ 
ally in the lower ranks of life, married to a young wife, and 
an adolescent, his son or a farmhand, in the offing, my 
heart sinks. The course of the story, with its powerful 
scenes, is obvious to me. This kind of book is much praised 
for its ‘strength.* But there may be as much strength in a 
nfferinff another cup of tea as in a man kicking t 

woma g hobnailed boots. The action is but 

hts wife to death wnn n j do not like yoke ls who 

exchange wise clacks. Any workaday novehst knows that 
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that sort of thing can be turned out by the yard and he 
laughs up his sleeve at the simplicity of the reading public 
that can find amusement in a form of humour so mechani¬ 
cal. Another kind that comes for me under the head of 
* -^readers’ books is the whimsical. These are much written 
by the literary sort of critics who think they will take a 
*~rest from serious work. They are often cultured and written 
with distinction. They have what is generally described 
as a charming fantasy. The formula here is simple. A 
middle-aged literary man takes a holiday in the country 
and on his walks meets a leprechaun and exchanges pleas¬ 
antly philosophical remarks with him; or a young poet 
seeks lodgings in a London suburb where the maid-of-all- 
work is of an astonishing beauty; she converses with an 
ingenuousness that brings a lump to your throat, and there 
1S certainly another lodger, a middle-aged literary man, 
who makes pleasantly philosophical remarks. Generally 
somebody dies in the end and it makes a very pathetic 
scene. There are very delicate descriptions of scenery. 

S ,*^f ^ ate Y cars t ^ le novel as everyone knows has widened 
its scope; it has become a platform for the exposition of the 
authors ideas. Novelists have become politicians, econo¬ 
mists, social reformers and what not. They have used the 
nove to advocate this cause and that. They have been 
deeply concerned with the vital problems of the day. For 
this, I think, we may hold the Russians responsible. The 
Russian novelists brought something new to fiction, but 
by the circumstances of their civilisation they were inclined 
to subordinate art to social questions. Chekov, as we know, 
was much blamed for his indifference to them and his de¬ 
ar tenders were at pains to rebut the charge. They did not 
come out into the open and claim that he was an artist and 
that was enough, but sought chapter and verse to prove 
that his aim in describing the Russian peasant, for in- 
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stance, was purely humanitarian. But the novelists who 
concern themselves with such things run a double danger. 

The first is that their views are unlikely to be sound (if 
they had the scientific instinct they would not be novelists) 
and the second is that the problems they deal with have* - 
seldom more than a temporary interest. What are you to 
say of a novel that becomes unreadable when an act of- 4 
Parliament has changed a law? I forget what critic it was 
that said that the subject of great poetry was the common 
vicissitudes of humanity, birth and death, love and hatred, 
youth and old age. I venture to' think that these are also 
the subjects of great fiction. I know it is out of fashion 
just now to think that the object of art is to entertain. I 
cannot help it. When I want instruction I go to philoso- 
phers, men of science and historians; I do not ask the 
novelist to give me anything but amusement. I am not in ■< 
bad company, for Corneille (after Aristotle) thought that 
the pleasure of his audience was the poet’s only aim, and 
the tender and perfect Racine contended, even with acri- ^ 
mony, that the first rule of the drama was to please and - 
all the others were devised merely to achieve that end. 

And did not the philosophic Coleridge say that the object 
of poetry was delight? The unfortunate remark made by 
Terence in a play that few have read has had a disastrous 
effect on novelists. Of course it is very well that their sym¬ 
pathies should be universal, but that does not prove that 
their opinions are valuable. My uncle, a clergyman, told 
one of his curates who had a discordant voice and insisted 
on singing in church that it would be to the greater glory * 
of God if he praised him only in his heart. I wonder it the , 
writers of fiction who are so determined to teach us and* .» 
improve us noticed that the other day a racing motorist 
who had driven a car faster than anyone else in the world , 
was brought up on to a public platform to tell the trc* 4 
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born electors oE a great constituency how they should vote 
on a question concerning the relations between the British 
Empire and India. There is a certain vulgarity in setting 
yourself up as an authority in matters on which your knowl- 
>cdge can be but superficial. I do not see why the story- 
teller should not be content to be a story-teller. He can be 
artist and is that so little? 

I read in the papers that rhetoric is coming into fashion 
again; and an eminent anthologist (but a less eminent 
novelist) is, I hear, bringing out a collection entirely de- 
v oted to purple passages. I shall not read it. In poetry, 
which is the happy avocation of youth, I do not mind, in 
moderation, a little rhetoric, but I do not like it in prose 
at all. In my youth, influenced by the fashion of the day, 

'> Bihip T Y bC K t0 , Wnle - m t , he grand manncr - I studied the 
B bie, I sought phrases ,n the venerable Hooker and copied 

for unmifT Jeremy Taylor. I ransacked the dictionary 
; :r al f ep ‘ thets - - went ^ the British Museum and 

" bent ° f thC ? amCS ° f precious stones - But I had no 

shnnUk Wa ri rCSlgning m y $el£ to writing not as I 
should have liked but as I could, I returned to the study 

has r o ‘t had PaS T S 1 K h °K ld like t0 SUggcst that the Bible 
No o„.t d Id a ' t0gcth , er ha PPy influence on English style. 

lan<n? k U d , den J , „ that k is a £ rcat monument of the 

quS fma«n "v*" * “ 3 transla tion -d its gtandUo- 

vriter W could a f fc* ^ ° n which the modern English 

nter could form his style, and I still think there is some- 

But nowTfind n? T*' ° rder in which he P laces his words. 

Mvhicl som< ., d i* . hlni 3 C . C T rtain dryness and a dead level 
f somewhat ttr.ng. He is like a man who, whatever 

on and however emphatic his words, never raises 

f j SiniSter ’ 1 think if 1 were star ting 

should devote mvcplf tr» C tl 1/4*1 y-v C- T“\ 1 _ . 
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It was he who first gave English prose its form. He re¬ 
leased the language from the ponderous eloquence that 
had overwhelmed it and made it the lovely, supple instru¬ 
ment which at its best it is. He had the straightforwardness 
and the limpidity of Swift; but a melodious variety and 
conversational ease that Swift never attained. He had a 
happy charm of which the Dean was incapable. Swift’s ’ 4 
English flows like the water in a canal shaded by neat pop¬ 
lars, but Dryden’s- like a great river under the open sky. 

I know none more delightful. Of course a living language 
changes and it would be absurd for anyone to try to write 
like Dryden now. But his excellencies are still the excel¬ 
lencies of English prose. English is a very difficult language 
to write. Its grammar is so complicated that even the best 
writers often make gross mistakes. The various influences 
to which it has been subjected have made it a difficult 
medium to handle. Pedants have burdened it with pom¬ 
posities. Clowns have jumped with it through paper hoops 
and juggled with its beauties as though they were the prop- i 
crties of the circus ring. Rhetoricians have floundered in the 
richness of its vocabulary. But its excellencies remain unim¬ 
paired. 


ON ARNOLD BENNETT 


I first knew Arnold Bennett in 1904 when wc were both 
living in Paris. I had taken a very small flat near the Lion 
de Belfort, on the fifth floor, from which I had a spacious 
view of the cemetery of Montparnasse; I used to dine at 
the Chat Blanc in the rue d’Odessa. A number of painters, 
sculptors and writers were in the habit of dining there and 
we had a little room to ourselves. We got a very good din¬ 
ner, vin compris, for two francs fifty, and it was usual to 
give four sous to Marie, the good-humoured and sharp- 
tongued maid who waited on us. We were of all nationali¬ 
ties and the conversation was carried on indifferently in 
English and French. Sometimes a painter would bring his 
mistress and her mother, whom he introduced politely to 
the company as ma belle mbre, but for the most part wc 
were men only. We discussed every subject under the sun, 
generally with heat, and by the time we came to coffee 
(with which I seem to remember a fine was thrown in) 
and lit our cigars, demi londres at three sou apiece, the air 
was heavy. We differed with extreme acrimony. Arnold 
used to come there once a week. He reminded me years 
ater that the first time we met, which was at this restau¬ 
rant, I was white with passiom.Thc conversation was upon 
the merits of Heredia. I asserted that there was no sense 
in himand a painter who was there scornfully replied that 
you didnt want sense in poetry. From this an argument 

emhr^lT L hC °u C , CtS 3nd limitations o£ poetry which soon 
embroiled the whole company. I exercised such powers as 
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I had of sarcasm, invective and vituperation; and my an¬ 
tagonist, a taciturn Irishman, than whom there is no man 
more difficult to cope with, was coldly and bitingly virulent. 
The entire table took up the dispute and I have still a dim 
recollection of Arnold, smiling a little, calm and a trifl^,^- 
Olympian, putting in now and then a brief, dogmatic, but, 

I am certain, judicious remark. He was older than most of-* 
us. He was then a thin man, with dark hair very smoothly 
done in a fashion that suggested the private soldier of the 
day. He was much more neatly dressed than the rest of 
us and more conventionally. He looked like a managing 
clerk in a city office. At that time the only book he had 
Written that we knew of was The Grand Babylon Hotel 
and our attitude towards him was somewhat patronising. 

We were very highbrow. Some of us had read the book 
and enjoyed it, which was enough for us to decide that there « 
was nothing in it, but the rest shrugged their shoulders, 
though with good nature, and declined to waste their time 
over such trash. Had you read Btibu de Montparnasse? 
That was the stuff to give the troops. • 

Arnold lived in Montmartre, I think in the rue des 
Dames, and he had a small dark apartment filled with Em¬ 
pire furniture. He was exceedingly proud of it. It was very 
tidy. Everything was in its place. It was not very comfort¬ 
able and you could not imagine anyone making himself 
at home in it. It gave you the impression of a man who saw 
himself in a certain role, which he was playing carefully, 
but into the skin of which he had not quite got. As everyone 
knows Arnold had then given up the editing of a magazine * 
called Woman and had settled in Paris to train himself for 
the profession of literature. He was reading Stendhal and * 
Flaubert, but chiefly Balzac, and I think he told me that 
in a year he had read through the whole of the Corned,e 
Humaine. He was just beginning on the Russians and 
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talked with enthusiasm of Anna Karenina. He thought 
it at that time the greatest novel ever written. I am under 
the impression that he did not discover Chckov till much 
later. When he did he began to admire Tolstoi less. Like 
everyone who lives in Paris he had come across a particular 
little restaurant where you could get a better meal for less 
money than anywhere else. This one was on the first floor, 
somewhere in Montmartre, and now and then I used to 
go over to dine, Dutch Treat, with him. After dinner we 
went back to his apartment and he would play Beethoven 
on a cottage piano. Through Marcel Schwob he had got 
to know a good many of the French writers of the day 
and I seem to remember his telling me that Schwob had 
taken him to Anatole France who was then the high priest 

5 . j?, * etters ' Arnold*, plan of campaign was cut and 
dried. He proposed to make his annual income by writing 
novels and by writing plays to make provision for his old 
age. Because I had lately had my first play produced he 
gave me one of his to read. I thought it dull. He had made 
up his mind to write two or three books to get his hand in 
and then to write a mastefpiece. I listened to him, but at¬ 
tached no importance to what he said. I did not think him 
capable of writing anything of consequence. When I asked 
him what sort of book his masterpiece was going to be he 

fdded°h a rf h h nS °K ' ineS ° £ A Great Man: bM this > he 

afford to d br ° Ugh ' h ‘ m nothin S at all and he couldn’t 

Arnold 80 ° n m a hat 5tylc tiU he was P ro P er 'y established. 
Arnold was good company and I always enjoyed spend- 

W,th h ,T’ but 1 did n0t much llke hi ™- He 

mon ied kSUre and bum P tious > and he was rather corn- 

mi Kr d ° ? 0t Say t llS of him depreciatingly, but as I 

Paris a^d ° £ S ° mCOne clse that he was short or fat. I left 
Paris and it was many years before I saw much of hkn 
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The Stage Society produced a play of his which I liked. 
I wrote and told him so, and he wrote a letter to me, thank¬ 
ing me, in which he laid out the critics who had not thought 
so well of the play as I did. He wrote one or two books 
which I did not read. At last I came across The Old Wives 
Tale. I was astounded to discover that it was a great book. 
I was thrilled. I was enchanted. I was deeply impressed. It 
would be impertinent of me to say anything in praise of 
it. I have read many appreciations of it, and I think every¬ 
thing has been said but one thing, and that is that it is 
eminently readable. I should not mention a merit that is 
so obvious except that many great books do not possess it. 
It is the greatest gift of the story-teller and one that Ar¬ 
nold Bennett had even in his slightest and most trivial 
pieces. I thought at first that he owed it to his journalistic 
training, but since the other writer of our day in whom I 
find this characteristic most marked is Marcel Proust, it 
is clear that this is not the reason; and now I am under the 
impression that it is due to the intense interest the author 
has in what he is writing at the moment. Even when Proust 
is at his dullest he is so absorbed in his subject that you 
cannot help but read oil, eager to know what is coming 
next- and with Arnold (to my mind) in the same way, 
though you felt sometimes that what you were reading 
was rather childish, you were constrained to turn over one 
page after the other till you reached the end The success 
ot The Old Wives' Tale came slowly. I think 1 am right 
in saying that it was reviewed favourably, but not with 
frantic eulogies, and that its circulation was moderate. For 
a time it looked as though it would have no more than a 
succ'es d'esllme and be forgotten as all but one novel out 
of a thousand are forgotten. By a happy chance which 
would take too long to narrate The Old Wives Tale was 
brought to the attention of Mr George Doran who had 
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bought sheets of it; he forthwith acquired the American 
rights, set it up and launched it on its triumphal course. 
It was not till after its great success in America that it was 
taken over by another publisher in England and attracted 
-r >v the attention of the British public. For many years, what 
with one thing and another, I do not think I met Arnold, 
' or if I did it was only at a party, literary or otherwise, at 
which I had the opportunity to say no more than a few 
words to him; but after the war and until his death I saw 
much of him. Much has been written of him during these 
later years and I have little to add. He was become a great 
figure. He was- very different from the thin, rather insig¬ 
nificant man, looking like a city clerk, with his black hair 
plastered down on his head, that I had known in Paris. 
He had grown stout. His hair, very gray, was worn much 
' longer and he had cultivated the amusing cock’s comb 
that the caricaturists made famous. He had always been 
neat in his dress, disconcertingly even, but now he was 
_ grand. He wore frilled shirts in the evening and took an 
immense pride in his white waistcoats. He has related the 
story of a picnic I took him on while he was staying with 
me in the South of France when, a storm preventing us 
from leaving the island on which we were, he took stock 
. with his humorous detachment of the reactions of the vari¬ 
ous persons present to the slight danger we found ourselves 
faced with. He did not say that the women were all in 
pyjamas and the men in tennis shirts, duck trousers and 
espadrtlles; but that he, refusing to permit himself such 
sans gene, was arrayed in a check suit of a sort of mustard 
colour, wore fancy socks and fancy shoes, a starched collar, 
T* a stn P cd s ™ rt and a foulard tie; and that when at six next 
morning we all got home, bedraggled, unshaven and look¬ 
ing like nothing on earth, he, in his smart shirt and neat 
suit, looked, as he had looked eighteen hours before, as 
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though he had just come out of a band-box. To the end 
of the experience he remained dignified, self-possessed, 

good-tempered and interested. 

But it was not only in appearance that he was a very dif¬ 
ferent man from the one that I had known in Paris. I dare 
say it was all there then and perhaps it was only my stu¬ 
pidity and youth that prevented me from seeing it. Perhaps 
also it was that life had changed him. I think ic IP° ss,ble 
that at first he was hampered by his extreme diffidence, 
and his bumptiousness was a protection he assumed to his 
own timidity, and that success had given him confidence. 
It had certainly mellowed him. He had acquired a very 
sensible assurance of his own merit. He told me once that 
there were only two novels written during the last thirty 
years that he was confident would survive and one of these 
was The Old Wives’ Tale. It was impossible to know him 
without liking him. He was a character His very odcht.es 
were endearing. Indeed it was to them that the great affec¬ 
tion in which he was universally held was partly due, for 
people laughed at foibles in him which they were conscious 
Lf not possessing themselves and thus mitigated the.oppres¬ 
sion which admiration for his talent must otherwise have 
made them feel. He was never what in England is techni¬ 
cally known as a gentleman, but he was not vdgar any 
more than the traffic surging up Ludgate Hill is vulga . 
His common sense was matchless. He was ent.rely devoid 
of envy. He was generous. He was courageous. He always 
said with perfect frankness what he thought and because it 
never struck him that he could offend he never did; but 
if with his quick sensitiveness, he imagined that he had 
hurt somebody’s feelings he did everything in reason to 
salve the wound. His kindness glowed like a halo about a 

Twas surprised to see how patronising on the whole 
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were the obituary notices written at his death. A certain 
amount of fun was made of his obsession with grandeur 
and luxury, and the pleasure he took in trains de luxe and 
first-class hotels. He never quite grew accustomed to the 
appurtenances of wealth. Once he said to me, “If you’ve 
ever really been poor you remain poor at heart all your 
life. I’ve often walked,” he added, “when I could very well 
afford to take a taxi because I simply couldn’t bring myself 
to waste the shilling it would cost.” He admired and disap¬ 
proved of extravagance. 

The criticism to which he devoted much time during his 
later years came in for a good deal of adverse comment. 
He loved his position on The Evening Standard. He liked 
the power it gave him and enjoyed the interest his articles 
aroused. The immediate response, like the applause an ac¬ 
tor receives after an effective scene, gratified his appetite 
for actuality. It gave him the illusion, peculiarly pleasant 
to the author whose avocation necessarily entails a sense of 
apartness, that he was in the midst of things. He read as 
a man of letters and whatever he thought he said without 
fear or favour. He had no patience with the precious, the 
affected or the pompous. If he thought little of certain 
writers who are now more praised than read it is not 
certain that he thought wrong. He was more interested in 
bte than in art. In criticism he was an amateur. The pro¬ 
fessional critic is probably somewhat shy of life, for other¬ 
wise it is unlikely that he would devote himself to the read¬ 
ing and judging of books rather than to the stress and 
turmoil of living. He is more at ease with it when the 
sweat has dried and the acrid odour of humanity has ceased 
o offend the nostrils. He can be sympathetic enough to 
trie realism of Defoe and the tumultuous vitality of Balzac, 
but when it comes to the productions of his own day he * 
feels more comfortable with works in which a deliberately 
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literary attitude has softened the asperities of reality. That 
is why, I suppose, the praise that was accorded to Arnold 
Bennet for The Old Wives’ Tale after his death was cooler 


1 


| 

I 

8 


than one would have expected. Some of the critics said that 
notwithstanding everything he had a sense of beauty and 
they quoted passages to show his poetic power and his 
feeling for the mystery of existence. I do not see the point 
of making out that he had something of what you would 
like him to have had a great deal more of and ignoring that 
in which his power and value was. He was neither mystic 
nor poet. He was interested in material things and in the 
passions common to all men. He described life, as every 
writer does, in the terms of his own temperament. He was 
more concerned with the man in the street than with the 
exceptional person. Everyone knows that Arnold was af¬ 
flicted with a very bad stammer; it was painful to watch 
the struggle he had sometimes to get the words out. It 
was torture to him. Few realised the exhaustion it caused 
him to speak. What to most men was as easy as breathing 
to him was a constant strain. It tore his nerves to pieces. 
Few knew the humiliations it exposed him to, the ridicule 
it excited in many, the impatience it aroused, the awkward¬ 
ness of feeling that it made people find him tiresome; and 
the minor exasperation of thinking of a good, amusing or 
apt remark and not venturing to say it in case the stammer 
ruined it. Few knew the distressing sense it gave rise to of a 
bar to complete contact with other men. It may be that ex¬ 
cept for the stammer which forced him to introspection 
Arnold would never have become a writer. But I think it 
is not the least proof of his strong and sane character that 
notwithstanding this impediment he was able to retain his 
splendid balance and regard the normal life of man from 
a normal point of view. 

The Old Wives’ Tale is certainly the best book he wrote. 
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He never lost the desire to write another as good and be¬ 
cause it was written by an.effort of will he thought he 
could repeat it. He tried in Clayhanger, and for a time it 
looked as though he might succeed. I think he failed only 
. because his material fizzled out. After The Old Wives' Tale 
he had not enough left to complete the vast structure he 
had designed. No writer can get more than a certain amount 
of ore out of one seam; when he has got that, though it 
remains, miraculously, as rich as before, it is only others 
who can profitably work it. He tried again in Lord Rain go 
and he tried for the last time in Imperial Palace. Here I 
think the subject was at fault. Because it profoundly in¬ 
terested him he thought it was of universal interest. He 
gathered his data systematically, but they were jotted down 
in note-books and not garnered (as were those of The Old 
* Wives'tale) unconsciously and preserved, not in black and 
white, but as old memories in his bones, in his nerves, in 
his heart. But that Arnold should have spent the last of 
hls ener Sy and determination in the description of a hotel 
seems to me to have a symbolical significance. For I feel 
that he was never quite at home in the world. It was to him 
perhaps a sumptuous hotel, with marble bathrooms and a 
marvellous cuisine, in which he was a transient guest. For 
all his assurance and his knowing air I felt that he was, 
here among men, impressed, delighted, but a little afraid 

? sfr g h^ f r ng th ‘ I ' g and nCVer entire, y at his case, 
before h^d ° apartment > n rue des Dames years 
S, f rn ° ,u f U 5 g Tr d , t0 “ e a r61c P la V ed carefully, but 
' olTed r 1 Cd that t0 him life was a ^le that he 

- o which hf 1Cnt,OU y - and With abilit y> but int ° the Skin 
or wmcn he never quite got. 



SELECTIONS FROM: 

THE SUMMING UP 


I have always wondered at the passion many people have 
to meet the celebrated. The prestige you acquire by being 
able to tell your friends that you know famous men proves 
only that you are yourself of small account. The celebrated 
develop a technique to deal with the persons they come 
across. They show the world a mask, often an impressive 
one, but take care to conceal their real selves. They play 
the part that is expected from them and with practice 
learn to play it very well, but you are stupid if you think 
that this public performance of theirs corresponds with the ■*, 

man within. 

I have been attached, deeply attached, to a few people; 
but I have been interested in men in general not for their ^ 
own sakes, but for the sake of my work. I have not, as — 
Kant enjoined, regarded each man as an end in himself, 
but as material that might be useful to me as a writer. I 
have been more concerned with the obscure than with the 
famous. They are more often themselves. They have had 
no need to create a figure to protect themselves from the 
world or to impress it. Their idiosyncrasies have had more 
chance to develop in the limited circle of their activity, and 
since they have never been in the public eye it has never 
occurred to them that they have anything to conceal. They + 
display their oddities because it has never struck them that 
they arc odd. And after all it is with the common run of 4 
men that we writers have to deal; kings, dictators, commer¬ 
cial magnates are from our point of view very unsat.sfac- 
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tory. To write about them is a venture that has often 
tempted writers, but the failure that has attended their 
efforts shows that such things are too exceptional to form 
a proper ground for a work of art. They cannot be made 
real. The ordinary is the writer’s richer field. Its unexpected¬ 
ness, its singularity, its infinite variety afford unending 
v material. The great man is too often all of a piece; it is 
the little man that is a bundle of contradictory elements. 
He is inexhaustible. You never come to the end of the sur¬ 
prises he has in store for you. For my part I would much 
sooner spend a month on a desert island with a veterinary 
surgeon than with a prime minister. 


It is not only vanity that has prevented those who have 
tried to reveal themselves to the world from telling the 
whole truth; it is direction of interest; their disappoint¬ 
ment with themselves, their surprise that they can do things 
that seem to them so abnormal, make them place too great 
^ an emphasis on occurrences that are more common than 

in the course of his Confessions 
narrates mcidems^hat have profoundly shocked the sensi- 
bihty of mankind. By describing them so frankly he fal¬ 
sified his values and so gave them in his book a greater 
importance than they had in his life. There were events 
among a multitude of others, virtuous or at least neutral, 

worifi 6 ° m 'r ed b “ aUSe . thc y were to ° ordinary to seem 
. rec °r ln g- There is a sort of man who pays no at- 

< * °" “ good actions, but is tormented by his bad 

ones. This is the type that most often writes about himself. 

w° [, VCS out h ' s rcd « m ing qualities and so appears only 
& weak, unprincipled and vicious. 

life h f r,r er , h , 3d m ° re than tW ° En S Ush lessons in my 
Me, for though I wrote essays at school, I do not remem- 
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ber that I ever received any instruction on how to put 
sentences together. The two lessons I have had were given 
me so late in life that I am afraid I cannot hope greatly to 
profit by them. The first was only a few years ago. I was 
spending some weeks in London and had engaged as tem¬ 
porary secretary a young woman. She was shy, rather 
pretty, and absorbed in a love affair with a married man. 
I had written a book called Cakes and Ale and, the type¬ 
script arriving one Saturday morning, I asked her if she 
would be good enough to take it home and correct it over 
the week-end. I meant her only to make a note of mistakes 
in spelling that the typist might have made and point out 
errors occasioned by a handwriting that is not always easy 
to decipher. But she was a conscientious young person and 
she took me more literally than I intended. When she 
brought back the typescript on Monday morning it was 
accompanied by four foolscap sheets of corrections. I must 
confess that at first glance I was a trifle vexed; but then 
I thought that it would be silly of me not to profit, if I 
could, by the trouble she had taken and so sat me down to 
examine them. I suppose the young woman had taken a 
course at a secretarial college and she had gone through 
my novel in the same methodical way as her masters had 
gone through her essays. The remarks that filled the four 
neat pages of foolscap were incisive and severe. I could 
not but surmise that the professor of English at the secre¬ 
tarial college did not mince matters. He took a marked 
line, there could be no doubt about that; and he did not 
allow that there might be two opinions about anything. 
His apt pupil would have nothing to do with a preposition 
at the end of a sentence. A mark of exclamation betokened 
her disapproval of a colloquial phrase. She had a feeling 
that you must not use the same word twice on a page and 
*he was ready every time with a synonym to put in its 
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place. I£ I had indulged myself in the luxury of a sentence 
of ten lines, she wrote: ‘Clarify this. Better break it up 
into two or more periods.’ When I had availed myself of 
the pleasant pause that is indicated by a semicolon, she 
-footed: ‘A full stop*; and if I had ventured upon a colon 
she remarked stingingly: ‘Obsolete.’ But the harshest stroke 
-*■ of all was her comment on what I thought was rather a 
good joke: ‘Are you sure of your facts?’ Taking it all in 
all I am bound to conclude that the professor at her college 
would not have given me very high marks. 

The second lesson I had was given me by a don, both 
intelligent and charming, who happened to be staying with 
me when I was myself correcting the typescript of another 
book. He was good enough to offer to read it. I hesitated, 
because I knew that he judged from a standpoint of excel¬ 
lence that is hard to attain; and though I was aware that 
he had a profound knowledge of Elizabethan literature, his 
inordinate admiration for Esther' Waters made me doubtful 
^is discernment in the productions of our own day: no 
one could attach so great a value to that work who had an 
intimate knowledge of the French novel during the nine¬ 
teenth century. But I was anxious to make my book as good 
as I could and I hoped to benefit by his criticisms. They 
were in point of fact lenient. They interested me peculiarly 
because I inferred that this was the way in which he dealt 
with the compositions of undergraduates. My aon had, I 
think, a natural gift for language, which it has been his 
business to cultivate; his taste appeared to me faultless. I 
was much struck by his insistence on the force of individual 
words. He liked the stronger word rather than the eupho- 
nums. To give an example, I had written that a statue would 
be placed in a certain square and he suggested that I should 
write: the statue will stand. I had not done that because my 
ear was offended by the alliteration. I noticed also that he 
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had a feeling that words should he used not only to balance 
a sentence but to balance an idea. This is sound, for an idea 
may lose its effect if it is delivered abruptly; but it is a 
matter of delicacy, since it may well lead to verbiage. Here 
a knowledge of stage dialogue should help. An actor wilV- 
sometimes say to an author: ‘Couldn’t you give me a word 
or two more in this speech? It seems to take away all the'* 
point of my line if I have nothing else to say.’ As I listened 
to my don’s remarks I could not but think how much 
better I should write now if in my youth I had had the 
advantage of such sensible, broad-minded and kindly advice. 

Most people live haphazard lives subject to the varying 
winds of fortune. Many are forced by the situation in which 
they were born and the necessity of earning a living to keep 
to a straight and narrow road in which there is no possibility * 
of turning to the right or to the left. Upon these the pattern 
is imposed. Life itself has forced it on them. There is no 
reason why such a pattern should not be as complete as ^ 
that which anyone has tried self-consciously to make. But 
the artist is in a privileged position. I use the word artist, 
not meaning to attach any measure of value to what he 
produces, but merely to signify someone who is occupied 
with the arts. I wish I could find a better word. Creator is 
pretentious and seems to make a claim to originality that 
can seldom be justified. Craftsman is not enough. A car¬ 
penter is a craftsman, and though he may be in the nar¬ 
rower sense an artist, he has not as a rule the freedom of ^ 
action which the most incompetent scribbler, the poorest 
dauber, possesses. The artist can within certain limits make 
what he likes of his life. In other callings, in medicine for 4 
instance or the law, you are free to choose whether you will 
adopt them or not, but having chosen, you arc free no 
longer. You arc bound by the rules of your profession; a 
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standard of conduct is imposed upon you. The pattern is 
predetermined. It is only the artist, and maybe the criminal, 
who can make his own. 

/-.I have never, except by an effort of will, wished that the 
passing moment might linger so that I could get more en¬ 
joyment from it, for even when it has brought me some¬ 
thing I had immensely looked forward to, my imagination 
in the very moment of fulfilment has been busy with the 
problematical delight of whatever was to come. I have never 
walked down the south side of Piccadilly without being all ' 
in a dither about what was happening on the north. This 
is folly. The passing moment is all we can be sure of; it is 
only common sense to extract its utmost value from it; 
the future will one day be the present and will seem as 
unimportant as the present does now. But common sense 
avails me little. I do not find the present unsatisfactory; I 
merely take it for granted. 

At first sight it is curious that our own offences should 
seem to us so much less heinous than the offences of others 
I suppose the reason is that we know all the circumstances 
that have occasioned them and so manage Co excuse in our¬ 
selves what we cannot excuse in others. We turn our at¬ 
tention away from our own defects, and when wc arc forced 
by untoward events to consider them find it easy to con- 
one them. For all I know we are right to do this; they 
are part of and we must accept the good and the bad 
m ourselves together. But when we come to judge others 
it is not by ourselves as we really are that wc judge them, 
but by an image that we have formed of ourselves from 
which we have left out everything that offends our vanity 
or would discredit us in the eyes of the world. To take a 
trivial instance: how scornful we are when we catch some- 
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one out telling a lie; but who can say that he has never told 
not one, but a hundred? We are shocked when we discover 
that great men were weak and petty, dishonest or selfish, 
sexually vicious, vain or intemperate; and many people 
think it disgraceful to disclose to the public its heroes’ fail^.>- 
ings. There is not much to choose between men. They are 
all a hotchpotch of greatness and littleness, of virtue and^T 
vice, of nobility and baseness. Some have more strength of 
character, or more opportunity, and so in one direction or 
another give their instincts freer play, but potentially they 
are the same. For my part I do not think I am any better 
or any worse than most people, but I know that if I set 
down every action in my life and every thought that has 
crossed my mind the world would consider me a monster 
of depravity. 

I wonder how anyone can have the face to condemn < 
others when he reflects upon his own thoughts. A great part 
of our lives is occupied in reverie, and the more imaginative 
we are, the more varied and vivid this will be. How many ^ 
of us could face having our reveries automatically registered 
and set before us? We should be overcome with shame. We 
should cry that we could not really be as mean, as wicked, 
as petty, as selfish, as obscene, as snobbish, as vain, as sen¬ 
timental, as that. Yet surely our reveries are as much part 
of us as our actions, and if there were a being to whom our 
inmost thoughts were known we might just as well be held 
responsible for them as for our deeds. Men forget the horri¬ 
ble thoughts that wander through their own minds, and are 
indignant when they discover them in others. In Goethe’s * 
Wahrheit und Dichtung he relates how in his youth he 
could not bear the idea that his father was a middle-class a 
lawyer in Frankfurt. He felt that noble blood must flow in 
his veins. So he sought to persuade himself that some prince 
travelling through the city had met and loved h.s mother.. 
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and that he was the offspring of the union. The editor of 
the copy I read wrote an indignant footnote on the subject. 
It seemed to him unworthy of so great a poet that he should 
impugn the undoubted virtue of his mother in order snob- 
^. bishly to plume himself on his bastard aristocracy. Of course 
Wit was disgraceful, but it was not unnatural and I venture to 
■v say not uncommon. There must be few romantic, rebellious 
and imaginative boys who have not toyed with the idea 
that they could not be the son of their dull and respectable 
father, but ascribe the superiority they feel in themselves, 
according to their own idiosyncrasies, to an unknown poet, 
great statesman or ruling prince. The Olympian attitude of 
Goethe’s later years inspires me with esteem; this confession 
arouses in me a warmer feeling. Because a man can write 
great works he is none the less a man. 
y It is, I suppose, these lewd, ugly, base and selfish thoughts, 
dwelling in their minds against their will, that have tor¬ 
mented the saints when their lives were devoted to good 
works and repentance had redeemed the sins of their past. 
-'“’4 St. Ignatius Loyola, as we know, when he went to Monscr- 
rat made a general confession and received absolution; but 
he continued to be obsessed by a sense of sin so that he was 
on the point of killing himself. Till his conversion he had 
led the ordinary life of the young man of good birth at that 
time, he was somewhat vain of his appearance, he had 
wenched and gambled; but at least on one occasion he had 
shown rare magnanimity and he had always been honour¬ 
able, loyal, generous and brave. If peace was still denied him 
V it looks as though it was his thoughts that he could not for¬ 
give himself. It would be a comfort to know that even the 
^saints were thus afflicted. When I have seen the great ones 
of the earth,.so upright and dignified, sitting in state I have 
often asked myself whether at such moments they ever re¬ 
membered how their minds in solitude were sometimes 
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occupied and whether it ever made them uneasy to think of 
the secrets that their subliminal self harboured. It seems to 
me that the knowledge that these reveries are corqmon to all 
men should inspire one with tolerance to oneself as well as 
to others. It is well also if they enable us to look upon our _ 
fellows, even the most eminent and respectable, with hif 
mour and if they lead us to take ourselves not too seriously- 
When I have heard judges on the bench moralizing with 
unction I have asked myself whether it was possible for 
them to have forgotten their humanity so completely as 
their words suggested. I have wished that beside his bunch 
of flowers at the Old Bailey, his lordship had a packet of 
toilet paper. It would remind him that he was a man like 
any other. 

I have been called cynical. I have been accused of making* 
men out worse than they are. I do not think I have done 
this. All I have done is to bring into prominence certain 
traits that many writers shut their eyes to. I think what has^ 
chiefly struck me in human beings is their lack of con-- 
sistency. I have never seen people all of a piece. It has 
amazed me that the most incongruous traits should exist 
in the same person and for all that yield a plausible har¬ 
mony. I have often asked myself how characteristics, seem¬ 
ingly irreconcilable, can exist in the same person. I have 
known crooks who were capable of self-sacrifice, sneak- 
thieves who were sweet-natured and harlots for whom it 
was a point of honour to give good value for money. The 
only explanation I can offer is that so instinctive is each 4 
one’s conviction that he is unique in the world, and1 priv¬ 
ileged, that he feels that, however wrong it might be tor*- 
others, what he for his part does, if not natural and right is 
at least venial. The contrast that 1 have found in people has 
interested me, but I do not think I have unduly emphasized 
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it. The censure that has from time to time been passed 
on me is due perhaps to the fact that I have not expressly 
condemned what was bad in the characters of my invention 
and praised what was good. It must be a fault in me that 
I am not gravely shocked at the sins of others unless they 
personally affect me, and even when they do I have learnt 
at last generally to excuse them. It is meet not to expect too 
much of others. You should be grateful when they treat you 
well, but unperturbed when they treat you ill. ‘For every 
one of us,’ as the Athenian Stranger said, ‘is made pretty 
much what he is by the bent of his desires and the nature 
of his soul.’ It is want of imagination that prevents people 
from seeing things from any point of view but their own, 
and it is unreasonable to be angry with them because they 
lack his faculty. 

I think I could be justly blamed if I saw only people’s 
faults and were blind to their virtues. I am not conscious 
that this is the case. There is nothing more beautiful than 
goodness and it has pleased me very often to show how 
much of it there is in persons who by common standards 
would be relentlessly condemned. I have shown it because 
I have seen it. It has seemed to me sometimes to shine more 
brightly in them because it was surrounded by the darkness 
o£ sin I take the goodness of the good for granted and I am 
amused when I discover their defects or their vices; I am 
touched when I see the goodness of the wicked and I am 
willing enough to shrug a tolerant shoulder at their wicked¬ 
ness. I am not my brother’s keeper. I cannot bring myself 
to judge my fellows; I am content to observe them. My ob¬ 
servation has led me to believe that, all in all, there is not 
so much difference between the good and the bad as the 
moralists would have us believe. 

% 

I heartily wish that in my youth I had had someone of 
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good sense to direct my reading. I sigh when I reflect on the 
amount of time I have wasted on books that were of no 
great profit to me. What little guidance I had I owe to a 
young man who came to live with the same family in 
Heidelberg as I was living with. I will call him Brown. He^ 
was then twenty-six. After leaving Cambridge he was called 
to the bar, but he had a little money, enough to live on in * 
those inexpensive days, and finding the law distasteful he 
had made up his mind to devote himself to literature. He 
came to Heidelberg to learn German. I knew him till his 
death forty years later. For twenty years he amused himself 
with thinking what he would write when he really got 
down to it and for another twenty with what he could have 
written if the fates had been kinder. He wrote a good deal 
of verse. He had neither imagination, nor passion; and he 
had a defective ear. He spent some years translating those * 
dialogues of Plato that already had been most often trans¬ 
lated!^ doubt, however, if he ever got to the end of one. 
He was completely devoid of will-power. He was send- , 
mental and vain. Though short he was handsome, with 
finely cut features and curly hair; he had pale blue eyes 
and a wistful expression. He looked as one images a poet 
should look. As an old man, after a life of complete indo¬ 
lence, bald and emaciated, he had an ascetic air so that you 
might have taken him for a don who had spent long years 
in ardent and disinterested research. 1 he spirituality of his 
expression suggested the tired scepticism of a philosopher 
who had plumbed the secrets of existence and discovered 
nothing but vanity. Having gradually wasted his small for¬ 
tune, he preferred to live on the generosity of others rather 
than work, and often he found it difficult to make both * 
ends meet. His self-complacency never deserted him. It en¬ 
abled him to endure poverty with resignation and failure 
with indifference. I do not think he ever had an inkling t at 
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he was an outrageous sham. His whole life was a lie, but 
when he was dying, if he had known he was going to, 
which mercifully he didn’t, I am convinced he would have 
looked upon it as well-spent. He had charm, he was devoid 
a j©f envy, and though too selfish to do anyone a good turn, he 
was incapable of unkindness. He had a real appreciation of 
? literature. During the long walks we took together over the 
hills of Heidelberg he talked to me of books. He talked to 
me of Italy and Greece, neither of which in point of fact 
he knew, but he fired my young imagination and I began to 
learn Italian. I accepted everything he told me with the 
fervour of the proselyte. I should not blame him because he 
inspired me with a passionate admiration for certain works 
that time has shown to be not so admirable. When he 
arrived he found me reading Tom Jones , which I had got 
a out of the public library, and he told me that of course there 
was no harm in it, but I should do better to read Diana of 
the Crossways. Even then he was a Platonist and he gave 
>, Shelley’s translation of the Symposium. He talked to me 
ot Renan, Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold. But 
Matthew Arnold, he thought, was a bit of a philistine him- 

j r i a ked to me of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads 
and of Omar Khayyam. He knew a great many of the 

quatrains by heart and recited them to me on our walks. I 
was divided between enthusiasm for the romantic epicu- 
reamsm of the matter and the embarrassment occasioned by 

cnrTfnf Very, L f0 r he rCCited P° etr y like a high-church 

V S C n any in an mk cr yP t ‘ Bu ‘ the two 

writers that it was really necessary to admire if you would 

P p SOn ° f ?i tUre and not a British Philistine were 

> wh^ I ^ f? d Ge ° rgC Meredith * 1 very ready to do 
hat I was told to achieve this desirable end and incredible 

of Lul S r SC T m 1 rCad Thc Shavin Z °f Sha SP“‘ with roars 
. 01 laughter. It seemed to me superlatively funny. Then I 
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read the novels of George Meredith one after the other. I 
thought them wonderful; but not so wonderful as even to 
myself I pretended. My admiration was factitious. 1 ad¬ 
mired because it was the part of a cultured young man to 
admire. I intoxicated myself with my own enthusiasm. 1 
would not listen to the still small voice within me that 
carped. Now I know that there is a great deal of fustian in 
these novels. But the strange thing is that, reading them 
aoain, I recapture the days when I first read them. They are 
rich for me now with sunny mornings and my awakening 
intelligence and the delicious dreams of youth, so that even 
as I close a novel of Meredith’s, Evan Harrington for in¬ 
stance, and decide that its insincerity is ex ^P er ^‘ ngs \ 
snobbishness loathsome, its verbosity intolerabie and !■ wd 

never read another, my heart melts and I thl ^ lt s g^. 

On the other hand I have no such feeling about Walter 
Pater whom I read at the same time and with a similar ex¬ 
citement. No pleasant associations give him for me a men 
to which he has no claim. I find him as dull as a picture of 
Alma Tadema. It is strange that one can e ve r have admired 
that prose. It docs not flow. There is no air in it. A caretu 
mosak constructed by someone without great techmca sk 1 
to decorate the walls of a station dining-room. Pater at 
tude towards the life about him, cloistered, faintly super 
cilious gentlemanly, donnish in short, repels me. Art should 
be appreciated with passion and violence, not with a tepid, 
deprecating elegance that fears the censoriousness of a com¬ 
mon room S But Walter Pater was a feeble creatur . e: .‘ t '* 
necessary to condemn him with intensity. I dislike him 
not for himself, but because he is an example of a ^pe m 
the literary world that is common and detestable. This 

% „ -f - fSStX’SS £*£. 1. —• 
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r for life. Its aim is not beauty but goodness. Too often, as we 
know, it gives rise to self-complacency. Who has not seen 
the scholar’s thin-lipped smile when he corrects a misquota¬ 
tion and the connoisseur’s pained look when someone 
praises a picture he does not care for? There is no more 
merit in having read a thousand books than in having 
ploughed a thousand fields. There is no more merit in being 
able to attach a correct description to a picture than in be¬ 
ing able to find out what is wrong with a stalled motorcar. 
In each case it is special knowledge. The stockbroker has 
his knowledge too and so has the artizan. It is a silly preju¬ 
dice of the intellectual that his is the only one that counts. 
' True, the Good and the Beautiful are not the per¬ 

quisites of those who have been to expensive schools, bur¬ 
rowed in libraries and frequented museums. The artist has 
* e ^ cuse when he uses others with condescension. He is a 
fool if he thinks his knowledge is more important than 
theirs and an oaf if he cannot comfortably meet them on an 
c 9 ua l footing. Matthew Arnold did a great disservice to cul- 
r ture whcn he insisted on its opposition to philistinism. 


W* 
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I had my full share of the intellectual’s arrogance and if, 
as I hope, I have lost it, I must ascribe it not to my own vir¬ 
tue or wisdom but to the chance that made me more of a 
traveller than most writers. I am attached to England, but I 
have never felt myself very much at home there. I have al¬ 
ways been shy with English peoplc.To me England has been 
a country where I had obligations that I did not want to fulfil 
and responsibilities that irked me. I have never felt entirely 
myself till I had put at least the Channel between my native 
country and me. Some fortunate persons find freedom in 
eir own minds; I, with less spiritual power than they, find 

* travel ‘ Whil <= still at Heidelberg I managed to visit a 
good many places in fie rmanv ( at* T ti 
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drinking a glass of beer at the Maximilianerhof and with a 
scowl on his face reading the paper) and I went to Switzer¬ 
land; but the first real journey I made was to Italy. I went 
primed with much reading of Walter Pater, Ruskin and 
John Addington Symonds. I had the six weeks of the Easter^ 
vacation at my disposal and twenty pounds in my pocket. 
After going to Genoa and Pisa, where I trudged the inter¬ 
minable distance to sit for a while in the pine wood in 
which Shelley read Sophocles and wrote verses on a guitar, 

I settled down for the inside of a month in Florence in the 
house of a widow lady, with whose daughter I read the 
Purgatorio, and spent laborious days, Ruskin in hand, visit¬ 
ing the sights. I admired everything that Ruskin told me to 
admire (even that horrible tower of Giotto) and turned 
away in disgust from what he condemned. Never can he 
have had a more ardent disciple. After that I went to 
Venice, Verona and Milan. I returned to England very 
much pleased with myself and actively contemptuous of 
anyone who did not share my views (and Ruskin s) of Bot¬ 
ticelli and Bellini. I was twenty. 

A year later I went to Italy again, travelling as far down 

as Naples, and discovered Capri. It was the most enchanting 
spot I had ever seen and the following summer I spent the 
whole of my vacation there. Capri was then little known. 
There was no funicular from the beach to the town, rew 
people went there in summer and you could get board and 
lodging, with wine included, and from your bedroom win¬ 
dow a view of Vesuvius, for four shillings a day. There was 
a poet there then, a Belgian composer, my friend from 
Heidelberg, Brown, a painter or two, a sculptor (Harvard 
Thomas) and an American colonel who had fought on the 
Southern side in the Civil War. I listened with transport to 
conversations, up at Anacapri at the colonel’s house, or at 
Morgano’s, the wine shop just off the Piazza, when they 
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r faDced of art and beauty, literature and Roman history. I 
saw two men fly at one another’s throats because they dis¬ 
agreed over the poetic merit of Heredia’s sonnets. I thought 
it all grand. Art, art for art’s sake, was the only thing that 
^nattered in the world; and the artist alone gave this ridicu¬ 
lous world significance. Politics, commerce, the learned pro- 
r fessions—what did they amount to from the standpoint of 
the Absolute? They might disagree, these friends of mine 
(dead, dead every jack one of them), about the value of a 
sonnet or the excellence of a Greek bas-relief (Greek, my 
eye! I tell you it’s a Roman copy and if I tell you a thing it 
is so); but they were all agreed about this, that they burned 
j ^rd, gemlike flame. I was too shy to tell them that 
I had written a novel and was halfway through another and 
it was a great mortification to me, burning as I was too with 
9 £hard, gemhke flame, to be treated as a philistine who cared 
for nothing but dissecting dead bodies and would seize an 
• Unfiuarded mome nt to give his best friend an enema. 
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